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PREFACE. 


IT  was  the  fate  of  the  ingenious  Author 
of  the  ESSAYS  and  CRITICISMS,  now 
firft  collectively  offered  to  the  Public,  to 
begin  his  literary  career,  unknown  and  un- 
patronized,  laborioufly  employing  himfelf 
to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the  paffing 
day ;  and  during  that  period  of  penury 
and  diftrefs,  fcattering  over  the  periodical 
publications  of  the  times,  works  of  merit, 
enough  to  confer  celebrity  on  any  name 
whofe  owner  had  the  advantage  of  being 
known  to  the  world.  Works  which,  from 
the  obfcurity  of  the  author,  were  neglefted 
a  3  and 
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and  left  to  perifli  amidft  the  rubbifli  with; 
which  they  were  furrounded. 

GEN i us^  however,  in  a  country  like 
Great  Britain,  cannot  long  be  deprefled'. 
That  of  GOLDSMITH  at  length  triumphed 
over  the  difficulties  of  his  fituation.  By 
flow  degrees  he  forced  himfelf  into  no-- 
tice.  His  talents  were  allowed  ^  enquiry 
\vas.  made  after  his  early  performances  ;• 
and  fome  of  them  he  was  induced  to  re- 
vife,  corre&,  and  p-ublifli  in  a  Volume  *" 
himfelf.  To  thofe  Ess  AYS  ample  juftice 
has  been  rendered ;  and  fuch  is  public 
caprice,  thofe  who  were  blind  to  the  ex 
cellencies  of  an  obfcure  author,  while 
Sniggling  for  notice,  and  even  for  exi'ff-- 

*  This  Volume  of  ESSAYS  was  publifhed  by  £*, 
GOLDSMITH  in  1765,  and  forms  the  firfe Volume  o£ 
this  Publication. 

encev 
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ence,  were  foon  compelled  to  applaud 
the  flafhes  of  wit ;  the  happy  ftrokes  of 
humour ;  the  accurate  obfervation  on  life 
and  manners,  and  the  fuccefsful  delinea 
tion  of  chara£ter,  which  afterwards  (hone, 
forth  with  acknowledged  fplendour,  in 
the  admirable  Comedies  of  "  The  Good- 
natured  Man,"  and  cc  She  Stoops  to  Con 
quer." 

BUT  though  the  ESSAYS,  publiflied  by 
Dr.  GOLDSMITH  himfelf,  were  received 
by  the  world  as  the  genuine  efforts  of 
genius,  they  were  (till  but  a  fele£tion. 
Many  pieces  of  undoubted  excellence 
were  known  to  be  omitted,  and  fome 
which  were  fufpe&ed  to  be  of  his  com- 
pofition  could  not  be  certainly  afcertained. 
Thefe  circumilances  occalioned  enquiry, 
and  enquiry  was  the  means  of  bringing  to 
a  4  light 
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light  what  otherwife  would  not  have  been 
known.  The  late  Mr.  THOMAS  WRIGHT, 
Printer,  a  man  of  literary  obfervation  and 
experience,  had,  during  his  connexion 
with  thofe  periodical  publications,  in 
which  the  early  works  of  Dr.  GOLD 
SMITH  were  originally  contained,  care 
fully  marked  the  feveral  compofitions  of 
the  different  writers,  as  they  were  deli 
vered  to  him  to  print.  Being  therefore, 
it  was  fuppofed,  the  only  perfon  able  to 
feparate  the  genuine  performances  of  Dr. 
GOLDSMITH  from  thofe  of  other  writers, 
in  thefe  mifcellaneous  colle£tions,  it  be 
came  the  wiili  of  feveral  admirers  of  the 
Author  of  The  Traveller  and  Deferted 
Village,  that  his  authentic  writings  fhould 
no  longer  be  blended  with  either  doubt 
ful  or  fpurious  pieces.  Mr.  WRIGHT 
was  therefore  recommended  and  prevailed 

upon 
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upon  to  print  the  prefent;  Seleftion,  which  - 
he  had  juft  completed  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

To  expatiate  on  the  merit  of  the  pre 
fent  Colleftion,  or  the  Author  of  it,  would 
be  a  wade  of  time.  His  reputation  is 
eftablifhed  beyond  the  reach  of  criticifm? 
and  it  is  prefumed  will  fufFer  no  diminu 
tion  from  the  prefent  Volumes,  which  the 
difcerning.  Reader  will  perceive  bear 
evident  marks  of  authenticity,  and  prove 
themfelves  to  be  the  undoubted  works  of 
Dr.  GOLDSMITH. 


LIFE 
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DR.   GOLDSMITH. 


/~\LIVER  GOLDSMITH  was  the  third  foa  of  the  Rev. 
^-^  Charles  Goldfroith,  a  divine  of  great  refpe&abi- 
lity,  though  but  in  narrow  circumftances.  He  was  born 
at  Elphin,  in  the  county  of  Rofcommon,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  29th  November,  in  the  year  1731*,  and  was 
inftru&ed  in  the  dailies,  at  the  fchool  of  Mr.  Hughes. 
On  the  i  ith  of  June,  1744,  he  was  admitted  a  Sizer 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr. 
Radcliffe,  where  he  was  contemporary  with  Mr.  Ed 
mund  Burke.  At  college  he  exhibited  no  fpecimens 
of  that  genius  which  diftinguifhed  him  in  his  maturer 
years.  According  to  his  own  whimficnl  account  of 
hitnfelf,  "  he  made  no  great  figure  in  mathematics, 
which  was  a  ftudy  much  in  repute  there,  yet  he  could 
turn  an  ode  of  Horace  into  Englifh  better  than  any  of 
them."  On  the  2 7th  of  February,  1/49,  O.  S.  (two 
years  after  the  regular  time),  he  obtained  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  At  this  period  of  his  life  he 
turned' his  thoughts  to  the  profdfion  of  phviic;  and 

*  So  fays  his  Epitaph.     Other  accounts  place  his  birth,  and 
not  without  probability,  in  1729. 

a  6  after 
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after  attending  fonie  courfes  of  anatomy  in  Dublin,  he 
proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1751,  where  he 
purfued  the  itudy  of  the  feveral  branches  of  medicine, 
under  the  different  profeffors  in  that  univerfity.  At 
this  period  of  his  life,  the  fame  want  of  thought  and 
circumfpe&ion,  and  the  fame  heedlefs  beneficence  go 
verned,  that  in  his  latter  years  continued  to  involve 
him  in  difficulties.  Imprudently  engaging  to  pay  a 
confiderable  fum  of  money  for  a  fellow  ftudent,  who 
failed  to  exonerate  him  from  the  demand,  he  found 
himfelf  under  the  neceffity  of  haftily  quitting  Scotland, 
to  avoid  the  horrours  of  a  jail. 

SUNDERLAND  was  the  place  in  which  he  took  re 
fuge,  and  there  he  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1754.  His  fudden  flight  had  left  him  no  means  of 
providing  for  his  prefent  wants,  and  he  was  driven  to 
the  greatefl  extremity.  It  was  at  this  period,  it  is 
imagined,  that  he  was  reduced  to  an  embarraffment, 
which  will  be  beil  related  in  the  words  of  the  perfon 
who  originally  gave  the  anecdote  to  the  public*, 

«  UPON  his  firft  going  to  England  he  was  in  fuch 
diftrefs,  that  he  would  have  gladly  become  an  timer  to 
a  country  fchool ;  but  fo  deftitute  was  he  of  friends  to 

*  A  Philofophkal  Survey  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  in  a  Series 
of  Letters  to  John  Watkinfon,  M.  D.  Dublin,  8vo,  1788,  p, 
286. 

recommend 
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recommend  him,  that  he  could  not  without  difficulty 
obtain  even  this  low  department.  The  matter  of  the 
fchool  fcrupled  to  employ  him,  without  fome  teftimo- 
nial  of  his  pad  life.  GOLDSMITH  referred  him  to  his 
tutor  at  college  for  a  character  ;  but  all  this  while  he 
went  under  a  feigned  name.  From  this  refource,  there 
fore,  one  would  think  that  little  in  his  favour  could  be 
even  hoped  for  ;  but  he  only  wanted  to  ferve  a  prefent 
exigency — an  uihermip  was  not  his  object. 

"  IN  this  ftrait  he  writes  a  letter  to  Dr.  RadclifFe, 
imploring  him,  as  he  tendered  the  welfare  of  an  old 
pupil,  not  to  anfwer  a  letter  which  he  would  probably 
receive  the  fame  poft  with  his  own,  from  the  fchool- 
mafter.  He  added,  that  he  had  good  reafons  for  con 
cealing,  both  from  him  and  the  reft  of  the  world,  his 
name,  and  the  real  ftate  of  his  cafe  :  eveiy  circumftance 
of  which  he  promifed  to  communicate  upon  fome  future 
occafion.  His  tutor,  embarraffed  enough  before  to 
know  what  anfwer  he  mould  give,  refolved  at  laft  to 
give  none.  And  thus  was  poor  GOLDSMITH  fnatched 
from  between  the  horns  of  his  prefent  dilemma,  and 
buffered  to  drag  on  a  miferable  life  for  a  few  probation 
ary  months. 

*'  IT  was  not  till  after  his  return  to  London,  from 
his  rambles  over  great  part  of  the  world,  and  after 
having  got  fome  fure  footing  on  this  flippery  globe, 
that  he  at  length  wrote  to  Dr.  Radcliffe,  to  thank  him 

for 
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for  not  anfwering  the  fclioolmafter's  letter,  and  to  fulfil 
his  promife  of  giving  the  hiftory  of  the  whole  tranfao 
tion.  It  contained  a  comical  narrative  of  his  adven 
tures,  from  his  leaving  Ireland  to  that  time,"  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  accident  has  fince  deilroyed  this  narra 
tive,  which  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  was  written,  ad 
mired  more  than  any  part  of  our  author's  works. 

BUT  although  Dr.  GOLDSMITH  had  efcaped  from 
Scotland  into  England,  he  could  not  fecure  himfelf 
from  the  fangs  of  the  law.  The  vigilance  of  his  cre 
ditor,  a  tailor,  followed  him,  and  he  was  arrefled  for 
the  money,  on  account  ©f  which  he  had  become  fecu- 
rity.  From  this  difficulty  he  was  releafed  by  the  friend- 
fliip  of  Mr.  Laughlin  Maclane  and  Dr.  Sleigh,  who 
v>-ere  then  at  the  coregj  of  Edinburgh.  As  foon  as 
he  was  at  liberty,  he  took  his  paffage  on  board  a  Dutch 
mip  to  Rotterdam,  from  whence,  after  a  fhort  ftay,  he 
proceeded  to  BrufTels.  He  then  rifited  a  great  part  of 
Flanders ;  and  after  paffing  fome  time  at  Strafbourg  and 
Louvain,  at  which  laft  place  he  obtained  a  degree  of 
Bachelor  in  Phyfic,  he  accompanied  an  Englim  gentle 
man  to  Geneva. 

IT  is  faid,  on  unqueftionable  authority,  that  our  in 
genious  author  performed  the  greater  part  of  his  travels 
on  foot ;  and  he  himfelf  alludes  to  this  circumftance  in 
one  of  his  early  works.  "  Countries,"  fays  he,  t(  wear 
different  appearances  to  travellers  of  different  circum- 

ftance:?. 
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ftances,  A  man  who  is  whirled  through  Europe  in  a 
poft-chaife,  and  the  pilgrim  who  walks  the  grand  tour 
on  foot,  will  form  very  different  conclufions. — Haudin- 
expertus  loquor."  It  has  been  afferted,  that  he  was  en 
abled  to  purfue  his  travels,  partly  by  demanding  at 
univcrfities  to  enter  the  lifts  as  a  difputant,  by  which, 
according  to  the  cuftoni  of  many  of  them,  he  was  en 
titled  to  the  premium  of  a  crown,  when,  luckily  for 
him,  his  challenge  was  not  accepted  ;  fo  that,  as  it  has 
been  obferved,  he  difputed  his  paflage  through  Eu 
rope. 

HE  had  left  England  ill  provided  with  money  ;  but 
being  at  that  time  of  a  rambling  difpofition,  and  having 
probably  no  fettled  fcheme  of  life,  he  neither  forefaw, 
nor  feared,  any  difficulties.  He  pofleffed  alfo  a  body 
capable  of  fuftaining  every  fatigue,  and  a  mind  not 
eafily  terrified  by  danger.  Thus  qualified,  he  formed 
the  defign  of  feeing  the  manners  of  different  countries. 
He  had  acquired  fome  knowledge  of  the  French  lan 
guage,  and  of  mufic  ;  he  played  alfo  on  the  German 
flute,  which  he  found  a  very  ufeful  accomplimment,  as 
at  times  it  afforded  him  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  which 
all  his  other  qualities  would  have  failed  to  acquire  for 
him.  His  learning,  though  not  profound,  produced 
him  an  hofpitable  reception  at  moft  of  the  religious 
houfes  that  he  vifited  ;  and  his  mufic  made  him  wel 
come  to  the  peafants  of  Flanders  and  Germany. 
"  Whenever  I  approached  a  peafant's  houfe  towards 

nightfall," 
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nightfall,"  he  ufed  to  fay,  "  I.  played  one  of  my  mofr' 
merry  tunes,  and  that  generally  procured  me  not  only 
a  lodging,  but  fubfiftence  for  the  next  day  ;  but  in. 
truth,*'  his  conftant  expreffion,  "  I  muft  own,  when 
ever  I  attempted  to  entertain  perfons  of  a  higher  rank, 
they  always  thought  my  performance  odious,  and  never 
made  me  any  return  for  my  endeavours  to  pleafe 
them/* 

O  N  his  arrival  at  Geneva,  it  is  faid  he  was  recom 
mended  as  travelling  tutor  to  a  young  man  of  mean 
birth  and  fordid  difpofition,  who,  after  he  had  arrived, 
at  years  of  maturity,  unexpectedly  came  into  pofTdfion 
of  a  coniiderable  fortune.  With  this  perfon  our  author 
proceeded  to  the  South  of  France,  where  a  difagree- 
ment  arofe  between  the  tutor  and  pupil,  which  ended 
in  their  parting  from  each. other.  Once  more  our  ill- 
fated  traveller  was  left  to  encounter  the  difficulties  of  a 
friendlefs  ftranger  in  a  foreign  country.  He  had  by 
this  time  fatisfied  his  curioiity,  and  accordingly  bent 
his  fteps  towards  England,  where  he  arrived  fome  time 
about  the  year  1 757. 

His  fituation.  was  now  altered^  but  not  improved* 
He  was  ftiH  a  ftranger,  and  ftill  deftitute.  "  The 
world  was  all  before  him,"  but  the  means  of  prefent 
fubfiftence  was  not  eafily  to  be  obtained.  He  applied 
to  feveral  apothecaries  to  be  received  as  a  journeyman  ; 
but  hi&  broad  Irifh  accent,  and  uncouth  appearance 

operated* 
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operated  againft  his  reception.  In  this  forlorn  ftate  he 
was  at  length  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  humble  condi 
tion  of  an  afliitant  in  the  laboratory  of  a  chemift  near 
Fifh-ftreet  Hill.  From  this  drudgery  he  was  releafed 
by  the  kindnefs  of  his  friend  Dr.  Sleigh,  who  received 
him  into  his  family,  and  undertook  to  fupport  him, 
until  fome  means  could  be  devifed  for  his  maintenance. 
In  a  fliort  time  he  accepted  the  employment  of  ufher 
to  a  boarding- fchool,  kept  by  Dr.  Milner,  a  diffenting 
teacher,  at  Peckham.  Though  this  ftation,  when 
viewed  in  its  proper  light,  can  be  efteemed  neither  dif- 
honourable  nor  difgraceful,  yet,  it  is  remarkable,  it 
was  the  only  one  which  GOLDSMITH  mrunk  from  the 
recollection  of,  when  he  attained  a  more  profperoua 
ftate, 

IT  is  imagined,  that  while  he  was  umer  to  Dr. 
Milner,  he  firft  engaged  in  the  purfuits  of  literature. 
The  earlieft  performance  by  him,  now  to  be  difcovered, 
is,  "  The  Memoirs  of  a  Proteflant,  condemned  to  the 
Galleys  of  France  for  his  Religion.  Written  by  him- 
felf.  Tranflated  from  the  Original,  juft  publifhed  at 
the  Hague,  by  James  Willington ;"  1 758,  two  volumes, 
1 2  mo,  for  which  Mr.  Edward  Dilly  paid  him  twenty 
guineas.  In  17^9  appeared  "  An  Enquiry  into  the 
prefent  State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe  ;"  and  in 
October  of  the  fame  year  he  began  «  The  Bee,'*  a 
weekly  publication,  which  ceafed  at  the  end  of  eight 

numbers. 
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numbers.  In  the  next  year  he  became  known  to  Ds. 
Smollett,  who  was  then  publifhing  "  The  Britifh 
Magazine  ;"  and  for  that  work  our  author  compofed 
feveral  of  the  efiays,  which  he  afterwards  collected  into 
the  volume  already  mentioned,  as  well  as  fome  of  thofe 
inferted  in  the  prefent  volumes.  He  alfo  engaged  as 
an  afiiftant  in  the  Critical  Review ;  and  it  is  believed 
wrote  fome  articles  in  the  Monthly  Review, 

IN  the  commencement  of  his  literary  career,  he  de 
termined  to  obferve  the  rules  of  economy  very  rigidly, 
and  with  that  view  took  a  lodging  in  Green-arbour 
Court,  in  the  Old  Bailey,  where  the  greater  part  of 
his  moft  fuccefsful  pieces  were  written.  He  had  been 
introduced  to  Mr.  Newbery,  a  man  who  truly  deferved 
the  eulogium  bellowed  by  Dr.  Warburton  on  the  book- 
fellers  in  general,  as  "  one  of  the  beft  judges  and  re- 
warders  of  merit,"  by  whom  he  was  employed  to  write 
in  the  Public  Ledger  the  Chinefe  Letters,  afterwards 
collected  under  the  title  of  "  The  Citizen  of  the 
World ;"  and  foon  after  he  obtained  the  friendmip  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnfon,  who  encouraged  him  in  his  pur- 
fuits,  applauded  his  exertions,  and  occafionally  afliiled 
him  with  his  advice, 

OUR  author,  however,  did  not  foon  emerge  from 
obfcurity.  He  continued  in  his  humble  abode  in 
Green-arbour  Court,  until  about  the  middle  of  the 

year 
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y«ar  1762,  when  he  removed  to  a  handfome  fet  of 
chambers  in  the  Middle  Temple.  His  name  was  ftili 
but  little  known,  except  among  the  bookfellers,  until 
the  year  1 765,  when  his  genius  difplayed  itfelf  in  its 
full  vigour  by  the  publication  of  "The  Traveller,  or  a 
Profpeft  of  Society  ;"  a  poem  began  in  Switzerland, 
and  which  was  revifed  by  Dr.  Johnfon;  who  pro 
nounced  this  eulogium  on  it,  "  that  there  had  not 
been  fo  fine  a  Poern  fince  Pope's  time." 

IN  the  year  1767,  our  author,  who  had  now  affumed 
the  title  of  Doctor,  made  his  firft,  and,  probably,  his 
only  effort,  towards  obtaining  a  permanent  eflablifli* 
ment.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Mace,  Grefham  Profeflbr 
of  Civil  Law,  he  became  a  candidate  to  fucceed  him  5 
but  without  fuccefs.  In  1768,  his  firft  play,  The 
Good^Natured  Man,  was  acted  at  Co  vent  Garden,  with 
lefs  approbation  than  it  deferved.  Dr.  Johnfon's  opi 
nion  of  this  performance  was,  that  it  was  the  beft 
eomedy  that  had  appeared  fince  The  Provoked  Huf- 
fcand  ;  and  that  there  had  not  been  of  late  any  fuch 
character  on  the  ftage  as  that  of  Croaker^  In  the  fue- 
ceedihg  year  he  had  the  honorary  Profefibrfhip  of 
Hiftory  in  the  Royal  Academy  conferred  on  him  ;  and 
in  this  year  his  beaut rful-  poem>  "The  Deferted  Vil 
lage,"  was  firft  printed. 

THB  eftimation  in.  which  he  was  held  by  the  book- 

fellm 
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fellers  was  at  this  time  fo  great,  that  he  was  folicited  to 
engage  in  a  variety  of  works,  fome  of  which,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  were  executed  in  a  hafty  and  flovenly  man. 
wer.  His  reputation  however  was  but  little  diminifhed 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  emoluments  were  very 
great  ;  and  had  he  poiTeffed  only  a  fmall  portion  of 
prudence,  he  might  have  enfured  that  independence, 
the  want  of  which  embittered  his  latter  days,  and  con 
tributed  in  fome  meafure  to  fhorten  his  life. 

Hisgenerofity,  not  to  call  it  profufioiij  was  with 
out  bounds  ;  and  he  had  conftantly  a  fet  of  miferable 
dependants,  whofe  wants  he  fupplied,  even  to  the  dif- 
treffing  himfeif.  He  had  alfo  unfortunately  contracted 
a  habit  of  gaming,  with  the  arts  of  which  he  was  very 
little  acquainted  ;  and  confequently  became  the  prey 
of  fome  who  were  unprincipled  enough  to  take  advan 
tage  of  his  ignorance.  An  habitual  careleflhefs 
with  refpect  to  money  matters,  at  all  times  appears  to 
have  been  his  predominant  failing.  Though,  as  already 
obferved,  the  emoluments  arifing  from  his  writings 
were  very  great,  yet  his  income  bore  no  proportion  to 
his  expences.  He  became  embarraffed  in  his  circum- 
ftances,  and  in  confequence  uneafy,  fretful,  and  peevifh. 
To  this  was  added  a  violent  ftrangury,  with  which  he 
was  fome  years  afflicted,  and  which,  with  other  mif- 
fortunes,  brought  on  a  kind  of  habitual  defpondency. 
In  this  Hate  he  was  attacked  by  a  nervous  fever,  which, 

being 
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being  improperly  treated,  terminated  in  his  diflblution 
the  4th  of  April,  1774,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his 
age.  It  was  firft  intended  by  his  friends  to  bury  him 
in  Weilminfter  Abbey ;  his  pall  was  to  have  been  fup- 
ported  by  Lord  Shelburne,  Lord  Louth,  Sir  Jofhua 
Reynolds,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Beauclerc,  Mr.  Ed 
mund  Burke,  and  Mr.  Garrick  ;  but  a  flight  infpec- 
tion  into  his  affairs  fhowed  the  impropriety  of  that 
defign.  He  was  therefore  privately  interred,  in  the 
burial  ground  belonging  to  the  Temple ;  when  Mr.  Hugh 
Kelly,  Messrs.  John  and  Robert  Day,  Mr.  Palmer, 
Mr.  Etherington,  and  Mr.  Hawes,  gentlemen,  who 
had  been  his  friends  in  life,  attended  his  corps  as 
mourners,  and  paid  the  laft  tribute  to  his  memory. 

DR.  JOHNSON'S  chara&er  of  GOLDSMITH,  as  an 
author,  a  few  years  after  his  death,  is  highly  honour 
able  to  him.  **  He  was,"  fays  that  admirable  writer, 
w  a  man  of  fuch  variety  of  powers,  and  fuch  felicity  of 
performance,  that  he  always  feemed  to  do  bell,  that 
which  he  was  doing  ;  a  man  who  had  the  art  of  being 
minute  without  tedioufnefs,  and  general  without  con- 
fufion  ;  whofe  language  was  copious  without  exube 
rance,  exaft  without  conftraint,  and  eafy  without  weak- 
nefs." 

Mr.  BOSWELL  has  alfo  pourtrayed  our  author;  and 
.fome  of  his  traits  of  his  charader  will  be  readily  recog 
nized 
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nized  by  his  furviving  friends.  "  No  man  had  the  art 
of  difplaying  with  more  advantage,  as  a  writer,  what* 
ever  literary  acquifition  he  made. — Nihll  quod  tetigit  nnn 
crrnavit. — His  mind  refembled  a  fertile,  but  thin  foil. 
There  was  a  quick,  but  not  a  ftrong  vegetation,  of 
whatever  chanced  to  be  thrown  upon  it.  No  deep  root 
could  be  ftruck.  The  oak  of  the  foreft  did  not  grow 
there;  but  the  elegant  mrubbery,  and  the  fragrant 
parterre,  appeared  in  gay  fucceffion.  It  has  been  ge 
nerally  circulated  and  believed,  that  he  was  a  mere  fool 
ui  converfation  ;  but,  in  truth,  this  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  He  had,  no  doubt,  a  more  than  com 
mon  mare  of  that  hurry  of  ideas  which  we  often  find  in 
his  countrymen,  and  which  fometimes  produces  a  laugh 
able  confufion  in  expreffing  them.  He  was  very  much 
what  the  French  call  un  etourdi ;  and  from  vanity,  and 
an  eager  defire  of  being  confpicuous  where-ever  he  was, 
he  frequently  talked  carelefsly,  without  knowledge  of 
the  fubjecl:,  or  even  without  thought.  His  perfon  was 
fhort ;  his  countenance  coarfe  and  vulgar ;  his  deport 
ment  that  of  a  fcholar,  awkwardly  affecting  the  eafy 
gentleman.  Thofe  who  were  in  any  way  diftinguifhed, 
excited  envy  in  him  to  fo  ridiculous  an  excefs,  that  the 
inftances  of  it  are  hardly  credible. " — "  He,  I  am 
afraid,  had  no  fettled  fyftem  of  any  fort,  fo  that  hi$ 
conduct  muft  not  be  ftricHy  fcrutinized  ;  but  his  affec 
tions  were  focial  and  generous ;  and  when  he  had 
money,  he  gave  it  away  very  liberally." 
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To  thefe  accounts,  we  fliall  add  the  following  plea- 
fant  defcription  of  our  author,  by  the  fprightly  pen  of 
David  Garrick«, 

HERE,  Hermes,  fays  Jove,  who  with  neftar  was  mellow, 
Go,  fetch  me  fome  day — I  will  make  an  odd  fellow. 
Right  and  wrong  lhall  be  jumbled  ;  much  gold,  and 

forns  drofs ; 

Without  caufebe  he  pleafed,  without  caufe  be  he  orofs : 
Be  fure,  as  1  work,  to  throw  in  contradictions  j 
A  great  lover  of  truth,  yet  a  mind  turn'dto  fictions. 
Now  mix  thefe  ingredients,   which,  warnTd  in  the. 

baking, 

Turn  to  learning  and  gaming,  religion  and  raking  ; 
With  the  love  of  a  wench,  let  his  writings  be  chafte, 
Tip  his  tongue  with  ftrange  matter,  his  pen  with  fine 

tafte. 

That  the  rake  and  the  poet  o'er  all  may  prevail, 
Set  fire  to  his  head,  and  fet  fire  to  his  tail  : 
For  the  joy  of  each  f§x  on  the  world  I'll  beftow  it, 
This  fcholar,  rake,  chriftian,  dupe,  gamefter,  and  poeL 
Though  a  mixture  fo  odd,  he  (hall  merit  great  fame, 
And  among  brother  mortals  be  GOLDSMITH  his  name. 
When  on  earth  this  ftrange  meteor  no  more  mall  appear, 
You,  Hermes,  fhall  fetchhirn,  to  make  us  fporthere. 

A  FEW  years  after  his  death  a  monument,  by  Nolli- 
kens,  was  erected  in  Weflminfter  Abbey,  by  a  collec 
tion  made  by  his  friends ;  and  upon  it  is  infcribecl 

the 
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the  following  epitaph,  written  by  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
fon : 

OLIVARII   GOLDSMITH 

fOETJEj    PHYSICI,    HISTORICI, 
QUI   NULLUM   FERE   SCRIBENDI   GENUS 

NON  TETIGIT, 

NULLUM  qiTOD  TETIGIT   NON   ORNAVIT; 
SIVE   RISUS   ESSENT  MOVENDI, 

SIVE   LACRYM/E, 

AFFECTUUM  POTENS,    AT  LENIS  DOMINATOR; 

INGE  NIO  SUBLIMIS,    VIVIDUS,    VERSATILIS; 

ORATIONE  GRANDIS,    NITIDUS,    VENUSTUSJ 

HOC  MONUMENTO  MEMORIAM  COLUIT 

SODALIUM   AMOR, 

AMICORUM  FIDES, 

LECTORUM  VENERATIO. 

KATUS  HIBERNIA,    FORNEIJE  LONFORDIENSH 
IN   LOCO  CUI  NOMEN   PALLAS, 

NOV.  XXIX.  MDCCXXXI. 
BBLANJE  LITERIS  INSTITUTUS, 

OBIIT  LONDINI, 
AFRt  IV.    MDCCLXXIV. 


AN 

ORIGINAL    LETTER 

OF 

DR.  GOLDSMITH. 


ROBERT  BRATNTON,  Efc  Ballymahon,  Ireland. 

Edinburgh ,  Sept.  z6,  1753. 
MY  DEAR  BOB, 

T  TOW  many  good  excufes  {and  you  know  Lwas 
ever  good  at  an  excufe)  might  I  call  up  to  vin 
dicate  my  pafl  fhameful  filence! — I  might  tell  how  I 
wrote  a  long  letter  at  my  firft  coining  hither,  and 
feem  vaftly  angry  at  my  not  receiving  an  anfwer ;  I 
might  allege  that  bufmefs  (with  bulinefs  you  knotv  I 
was  always  peflered)  had  never  given  me  time  to  finger 
a  pen ; — but  I  fupprefs  thefe,  and  twenty  more  equaUy 
plauiible  and  as  eafily  invented,  fince  they  might  be 
attended  with  a  flight  inconvenience  of  being  known 
to  be  lies.  Let  me  then  fpeak  truth  :  an  hereditary 
indolence  (I  have  it  from  the  mother's  fide)  has  hi 
therto  prevented  my  writing  to  you,  and  ftill  prevents 
my  writing  at  lealt  twenty-five  letters  more,  due  to 
VOL.  II.  b  my 
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my  friends  in  Ireland.  No  turnfpit  dog  gets  up  into 
his  wheel  with  more  reluctance  than  I  fit  down  to 
write  ;  yet  no  dog  ever  loved  the  roaft  meat  he  turns 
better  than  I  do  him  I  now  addrefs. — Yet  what  mall 
I  fay  now  I  am  enter'd  ?  Shall  I  tire  you  with  a  de- 
fcription  of  this  unfruitful  country,  where  I  muft  lead 
you  over  their  hills  all  brown  with  heath,  or  their 
vallies  fcarce  able  to  feed  a  rabbit  ? — Man  alone  feems 
to-be  the  only  creature  who  has  arrived  to  the  natural 
fize  in  this  poor  foil. — Every  part  of  the  country  pre- 
fents  the  fame  difmal  landfcape  :  no  grove  nor  brook 
lend  their  mufic  to  cheer  the  ftranger,  or  make  the 
inhabitants  forget  their  poverty : — yet,  with  all  thefe 
difadvantages  to  call  him  down  to  humility,  a  Scotch 
man  is  one  of  the  proudeft  things  alive. — The  poor 
have  pride  ever  ready  to  relieve  them  : — if  mankind 
mould  happen  to  defpife  them,  they  are  mailers  of 
their  own  admiration,  and  that  they  can  plentifully  be- 
ilow  on  themfelves. 

FROM  their  pride  and  poverty,  as  I  take  it,  refults 
one  advantage  this  country  enjoys,  namely,  the  gentle 
men  are  much  better  bred  than  amongft  us. — No  fuch 
character  here  as  our  fox-hunters;  and  they  have  ex- 
prerted  great  furprize  when  I  informed  them  that  fome 
men  in  Ireland  of  i  oool.  a  year  fpend  their  whole  lives 
in  running  after  a  hare,  drinking  to  be  drunk,  and 
getting  every  girl,  that  will  let  them,  with  child  :  and 
truly,  if  fuch  a  being,  equipped  in  his  hunting  drefs, 

came 
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€ame  among  a  circle  of  Scotch  gentry,  they  would 
behold  him  with  the  fame  aftonifhment  that  a  country 
man  would  King  George  on  horfeback.  The  men 
here  have  generally  high  cheek-bones,  and  are  lean 
and  fwarthy,  fond  of  action,  dancing  in  particular. 
Though,  now  I  mention  dancing,  let  me  fay  fomething 
of  their  balls,  which  are  very  frequent  here. — When  a 
ftranger  enters  the  dancing-hall,  he  fees  one  end  of  the 
room  taken  up  with  the  ladies,  who  lit  difmally  in  a 
groupe  by  themfelves ;  on  the  other  end  ftands  their 
penfive  partners,  that  are  to  be ;  but  no  more  inter- 
coufe  between  the  fexes,  than  there  is  between  two 
countries  at  war: — the  ladies,  indeed,  may  ogle,  and 
the  gentlemen  figh,  but  an  embargo  is  laid  on  any 
clofer  commerce.  At  length,  to  interrupt  hoftilities, 
the  lady  dire&refs,  or  intendant,  or  what  you  will, 
pitches  on  a  gentleman  and  lady  to  walk  a  minuet, 
which  they  perform  with  a  formality  that  approaches 
defpondence.  After  five  or  fix  couple  have  thus  walked 
the  gauntlet,  all  Hand  up  to  country  dances,  each  gen 
tleman  furnifhed  with  a  partner  from  the  aforefaid  lady 
directrefs,  fo  they  dance  much  and  fay  nothing,  and 
thus  concludes  our  affcmbly.  I  told  a  Scotch  gentle 
man,  that  fuch  profound  iilence  refembled  the  ancient 
procefiion  of  the  Roman  matrons  in  honour  of  Ceres: 
and  the  Scotch  gentleman  told  me  (and,  faith,  I  be 
lieve  he  was  right)  that  I  was  a  very  great  pedant  for 
my  pains. — Now  I'm  come  to  the  ladies,  and  to  fhew 
that  I  love  Scotland,  and  every  thing  that  belongs  to 
b  2  ft 
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fo  charming  a  country,  I  infift  on  it,  and  will  give  him 
Icuve  to  break  my  head  that  denies  it,  that  the  Scotch 
ladies  are  ten  thoufand  times  handfomer  and 'finer  than 
the  Iriili :-- -to  be  fure  now  I  fee  your  fitters  Betty  and 
Peggy  vaftly  furprized  at  my  partiality,  but  tell  them 
flatly,  I  don't  value  them,  or  their  fine  (kins,  or  eyes, 
nor  good  fenfe,  or  ,  a  potatoe  ;  for  I  fay  it,  and 

will  maintain  it,  and,  as  a  convincing  proof  (I'm  in  a 
very  great  paffion)  of  what  I  affert,  the  Scotch  ladies 
fay  it  thcmfelves.  But,  to  be  lefs  ferious,  where  will 
you  find  a  language  fo  pretty  become  a  pretty  mouth, 
as  the  broad  Scotch  ?  and  the  women  here  fpeak  it  in 
its  higheft  purity ;  for  inilance,  teach  one  of  their 
young  ladies  to  pronounce — "  Whoar  wull  I  gong"— • 
with  a  becoming  widenefs  of  mouth,  and  I'll  lay  my 
life  they  will  wound  every  hearer.  We  have  no  fuch 
character  here  as  a  coquet ;  but,  alas  !  how  many  en 
vious  prudes! — Some  days  ?>go  I  walked  into  my  Lord 
Kiikoubry's  (dont't  be  furprized,  my  Lord  is  but  a 
glover),  when  the  Duchefs  of  Hamilton  (that  fair  who 
facrificed  her  beauty  to  ambition,  and  her  inward  peace 
to  a  title  and  gilt  equipage)  pafled  by  in  her  chariot ; 
her  battered  hufband,  or,  more  properly,  the  guardian 
of  her  charms,  fat  by  her  fide.  Strait  envy  began,  in 
the  fhape  of  no  lefs  than  three  ladies,  who  fat  with  me, 
to  find  faults  in  her  faultlefs  form  : — "  For  my  part," 
fays  the  firft,  "  1  think,  what  I  always  thought,  that 
the  Duchefs  has  too  much  red  in  her  complexion, "— 
'*  Madam,  I'm  of  your  opinion,"  fays  the  fecond, 

and 
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"  and  I  tliink  her  face  has  a  palifh  caft,  too  much  on 
the  delicate  order." — "  And  let  me  tell  you,"  adds 
the  third  lady,  whofe  mouth  was  puckered  up  to  the 
fize  of  an  iJETue,  t(  that  the  Duchefs  has  fine  lips,  but 
fiie  wants  a  mouth." — At  this,  every  lady  drew  up  her 
mouth  as  if  me  was  going  to  pronounce  the  letter  P, 
———But  how  ill,  my  Bob,  does  it  become  me,  to 
ridicule  women  with  whom  I  have  fcarce  any  corre- 
fpondence  ! — There  are,  'tis  certain,  handfome  women 
here ;  and  'tis  as  certain,  there  are  handfome  men  to 
keep  them  company. — An  ugly  and  a  poor  man  is 
fociety  for  himfelf :  and  fuch  fociety  the  world  lets  me 
enjoy  in  great  abundance.— Fortune  has  given  you  cir- 
cumftances,  and  nature  a  perfon,  to  look  charming  in 
the  eyes  of  the  fair  world.  Nor  do  I  envy  my  dear 
Bob  fuch  blefiings,  while  I  may  fit  down  and  laugh  at 
the  world,  and  at  myfelf,  the  moft  ridiculous  object  in 
it. — But  I  begin  to  grow  fplenetic  ;  and,  perhaps,  the 
fit  may  continue  till  1  receive  an  anfwer  to  this.  I 
know  you  can" t  fend  news  from  B.  Mahon,  but,  fuch 
as  it  is  fend  it  all ;  every  thing  you  write  will  be  agree 
able  and  entertaining  to  me.  Has  George  Conway 
put  up  a  fign  yet ;  or  John  Finecly  left  oft  drinking 
drams;  or  Tom  Allen  got  a  new  wig  ?  But  I  leave  to 
your  own  choice  what  to  write. — While  OLIVER, 
GOLDSMITH  lives,  know  you  have  a  friend! 

P. S.    GIVE  my  fincereft  regards  (not  compliments, 
clo  you  mind)  to  your  agreeable  family;  and  give  my 

fervice 
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fervice  to  my  mother,  if  you  fee  her,  for,  as  you  ex- 
prefs  it  in  Ireland,  I  have  a  fneaking  kindnefs  for  her 
Hill. 

DIRECT  to  me — Student  inPhyfic,  in  Edinburgh. 
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E  S  S  A  Y    I. 

WRITTEN    IN    THE    YEAR    M.DCC.LX. 

WE  know  not  a  character  of  antiquity  which 
can  be  produced  as  a  rival  to  that  of  the 
prcfent  Minifler  *. 

His  eloquence,  integrity,  and  zeal  for  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  commonwealth,  may  have  been 
equalled  by  feveral  individuals  both  of  Greece  and 
Rome  ;  but  the  vigour,  fagacity,  and  fuccefs  with 
which  he  has  exerted  thofe  qualities,  are  unpre 
cedented  5  and  his  univerfal  popularity  in  a  free 

*  The  Right  Hon.  W.  PITT,  Efq.  then  one  of  his 
MAJESTY'S  PRINCIPAL  SECRETARIES  of  !TTATE,  and 
afterwards  created  EARL  or  CHATHAM,  father  of  the  prefeut 
CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER. 

VOL.  II.  B  ftate, 
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ftate,  which  had  been  lor;g  divided  by  inveterate 
factions,  is  altogether  without  example, 

WERE  we  obliged  to  find  a  parallel  between  him 
and  fome  diftinguifhed  character  of  the  ancient 
republics,  we  ihould  compare  him  to  the  Two 
Brothers  the  GRACCHI,  the  illuftrious  advocates 
of  the  Roman  people,  and  the  moft  fliining  orna 
ments  of  a  polifhed  commonwealth.  We  would 
compare  him  to  both  the  Brothers,  becaufe  the 
virtues  and  accomplifhments  of  both  fcem  united 
in  his  character. 

TIBERIUS  GRACCHUS  and  CAIUS  GRACCHUS 
were  of  the  Sempronian  family,  which,  though 
Plebeian,  was  eminent,  worthy,  and  honourable, 
and  allied  to  the  moft  noble  houfes  of  Rome. 
Both  Brothers  were  acluated  by  the  fame  warm 
zeal  for  the  intereft  of  their  fellow-citizens  ;  and 
fo  extraordinary  were  their  talents,  that,  had  they 
flourifhed  at  tne  fame  period  of  time,  their  united 
endeavours  muft  have  furmounted  all  oppofition  : 
but  Caius>  being  the  junior  by  nine  years,  could 
not  co-operate  with  his  brother  Tiberius  in  the 
great  fcheme  he  had  projected  in  behalf  of  the 
common  people  j  and  he  afterwards  adopted  his 
plan  without  fuccefs.  Each  made  his  efforts  fe- 
parately,  and  both  perifhed  in  the  fame  attempt, 
through  the  jealoufy  and  refentment  of  the  patri- 

ci     uis. 
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clans.  Their  enemies  accufed  them  of  ambition  : 
but*  the  imputation  was  unju  ft.  In  reviving 
the  Licinian  law  for  the  divifion  of  lands,  they 
were  ibiely  animated  and  influenced  by  a  principle 
of  patriot  humanity,  which  indeed  glowed  to  a  de 
gree  of  enthufiafm. 

VELLEIUS  PATSRCULUS,  that  elegant  fyco- 
phant  of  arbitrary  power,  is  forced  to  acknowledge, 
that,  bating  their  fuppofed  defign  againft  the  con- 
ftitution  of  their  country,  their  morals  were  un- 
blemifiied,  and  their  lives  irreproachable.  He 
owns  their  genius  was  fublime,  and  that  their  en 
gagements  were  facred  :  in  a  word,  that  they  were 
adorned  with  all  the  virtues  that  human  nature,  in 
its  greater!  perfection,  could  acquire  or  poflefs. 
Yet  there  was  an  effential  difference  in  the  cha 
racters  of  thefe  two  celebrated  Roman  patriots. 
Tiberius  was  mild  and  compofed,  of  a  winning 
ad<irefs  and  gentle  difpofition  :  when  he  harangued 
in  public,  he  feemed  to  folicit,  and  indeed  to  fe- 
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«3uce  the  applaufe  of  his  audience,  by  artful  argu 
ments  and  pathetic  images  :  his  elocution  was  foft 
and  infmuating  :  he  endeavoured  topleafe,  in  or 
der  to  perfuade.  Caius  was  more  open,  bold,  and 
impetuous.  He  poflefled  an  irrefiftible  energy  of 
eloquence,  enforced  with  fublime  ftrokes  and  dar 
ing  metaphors,  that  aroufed,  aftonifhed,  and 
{hook  his  hearers  to  the  inmoft  foul.  It  was  the 
thunder  of  oratory,  which  levelled  all  oppofition 
with  a  feeming  fupernatural  power,  flafhing  con 
viction  on  thefenfe,  and  exciting  a  mingled  tranf- 
port  of  reverence  and  terror  *. 

IN  his  youth  he  had  exercifed  the  profeflion  of 
arms  ;  and,  had  he  profecuted  that  employment, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  rivalled  the  greateft 
commanders  of  the  republic  ;  for,  with  the  moft 
penetrating  genius,  he  pofTeifed  the  moft  active 
intrepidity.  He  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the 
poft  oi  Qua/lor,  or  Paymafter-General  to  the 
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forces  ;  an  office  which  had  proved  a  fource  of 
opulence  to  almoft  every  perfon  by  whom  it  had 
been  enjoyed.  This  he  executed  with  the  moil 
pundtual  attention  to  the  nece  flities  of  the  foldiery, 
and  fuch  difmterefkd  regard  to  the  feverelt  dilates 
of  honour,  a?  not  only  conciliated  the  wanned  at- 
feclion  of  the  troop?,  but  even  infpiied  foreign  po 
tentates  with  admiration  and  efteem  *. 

COURAGE,  moderation,  liberality,  public  fpi- 
rit,  and  greatnefs  of  foul,  were  qualities  which  the 
Two  Brothers  held  in  common,  with  a  glowing 
fenfe  of  friendihip,  and  a  philosophical  contempt 
of  pleafure.  Thefe  advantages  were  reinforced 
by  a  dignified  air,  an  engaging  countenance,  and 
all  thofe  graces  of  nature  which  could  ferve  as  a 
recommendation  to  fuch  fuperlative  merit  f. 


a-HptCw;  Ustv©-,  o  ^e  Tcifx,  wtQavoj  x.a*  yiyoMW^tf^.    \7ide 
Vertot's  Revolution  of  Rome,  lib.  viii. 
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may  ferve  to  complete  the  PARALLEL,  which  fome  readers 
may  perhaps  think,  would  feem  to  conclude  rather  abruptly  : 

<;  Malice  itfelf  muft  own,  that  whatever  the  warmeft  imagi 
nation  could  fuggeft,  whatever  tlie  funded  hope  could  prefage, 
from  yom*  fublime  talents  and  incorruptible  integrity,  hath 
been  more  than  realized  by  your  conduct,  fmce  ycu  charged 
yourfelf  with  the  direction  of  public  affairs. 

"  Endowed  by  nature  with  that  vigour  of  mind  which  con- 
ftitutesthetmebafisof  magnanimity,  and  animated  with  luth 
patriot  zeal  as  would  have  dignified  the  finl  citizen  of  the  Ro 
man  republic,  you  have  reftored  your  country  to  that  rank 
which  me  ought  to  maintain  among  the  nations.  Ycu  have 
healed  her  divifions,  aboliihed  the  diftinctions  of  party,  and, 
ur  owvi  peribnal  importance,  united  all  your  fellow  fub- 
jtcls  in  one  generous  and  hearty  concurrence  to  fupport  the 
dignity  and  profecule  the  trueintereft  of  the  Common- wealth. 

"  You  have  infpired  our  councils  with  courage,  fortitude, 
and  wifdom  :  you  have  directed  our  national  efforts  to  the 
r'irfuit  of  true  glory  and  infallible  fucccfs.  Under  the  aufpi- 
eesof  youi  j.immijr,  ^ftinguimed  above  all  others  for  vigi 
lance,  fteadiaefs,  and  forefight,  our  arnis  by  fea  and  land  are 
again  accuftomed  to  triumph  :  they  have  railed  Immortal  tro 
phies  in  the  four  diviiions  of  the  globe.  Europe,  Afia,  Afri 
ca,  and  America,  have  in  their  turns  beheld  illuftrlous  proofs 
cf  Britim  valour  5  and  Vi6tory  i'eems  to  have  chofen  her  fta^ 
lion  between  the  knees  of  our  aged  Sovereign. 

"  Embeliiflied  with  thefe  great  and  glorious  events,  this 
period  will,  in  the  annals  of  Great  Britain,  fhiue  with  unri 
valled  and  unfading  luftre,  The"  adminiftration  of  a  PITT, 
fo  dear  to  the  prefent  age,  which  fills  our  mouths  with  praife 
and  our  hearts  with  exultation,  will  become  the  historian's  fa 
vourite  aera,  and  prove,  totaled  rottenly,  a  darling  theme  of 
admiration  and  applaufe." 
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EI,  the  Ton  of  Abulfaid,  of  the  feed 
of  the  faithful,  native  of  the  city  of  Hir, 
in  the  province  of Diarbekr,  or  Ahiezirah,  ferti 
lized  by  the  waters  of  Kl-pharat  *,  Deing  hred  by 
the  pride  of  youth,  and  fHmii!a:eJ  by  a  third  after 
knowledge,  refolved  to  improve  his  rnijxi  by  tra 
velling  into  foreign  countries.  He  accordingly 
mounted  his  camel,  and  departed  with  the  caravan 
for  Bafrah,  where  he  arrived  without  accident, 
and  made  a  confiderable  purchafe  of  the  moil 
beautiful  pearls.  Having  thus  far  happily  performed 
his  journey,  his  heart  panted  with  defire  to  vifit 
the  imperial  city  of  Baghdad,  where  he  might  be 
an  eye-witnefs  of  the  glory  and  magnificence  that 
furrounded  the  perfon  of  the  renowned  kbaliph, 
Haroun  al  Rafchid,  the  fublime  fucceflbr  of  the 
Prophet,  the  emperor  of  the  faithful,  the  rofe  of 
delight,  the  fteward  of  Paradife,  the  cheriiher 
of  merit,  whofe  countenance  fhone  like  the  viiion 

*  The  Euphrates  is  called  by  the  natives  El-pharat. 
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cf  Al  Borak  *,  whofe  wings  were  perpetually  drop 
ping  with  the  dews  of  liberality,  and  extended  for 
Ihelter  to  all  the  children  of  dirtrefs. 

OMRAH,  elevated  with  fuccefs,  and  glowing 
with  the  reflection  of  his  own  importance,  con- 
fidcred  through  the  medium  of  youthful  vanity, 
fet  out  from  Bafrah,  without  guide  or  company, 
and  had  already  advanced  as  far  as  the  delightful 
plains  of  Hella,   within   a   day's  journey  of  the 
great  city.     The  fun  had  begun  to  gild  the  ho 
rizon  ;   the  heavens   difplayed  an  unclouded  ex- 
panfe  of  blue  ferenity  ;  the   fig- tree,  the  citron, 
the  palm,  and  pomegranate,  feemed  to  open  their 
arms  to  welcome  the  new-born  day  j   the  verdant 
plants  that    adorn  the  banks  of  El-pharat,  glit 
tered  with  the   dew-drops  of  the  morning  ;  the 
young  camel,   the   wanton  fawn,    the  bounding 
antelope,   and  nimble  zebra,    fported  along  the 
jneads,   and  every  bufh  refounded  with  the  me 
lody  of  the  winged  chorifters.     Every  thing  con-> 
curred  to  fill  the  heart  of  our  youth  with  gaiety 
and   good-humour,   and   infpire  his   bread  with 
that  felf-confidence   which  never  fails  to  darken 
the  natural  lights  of  fenfe  and  reafon.     Here  he 

*  Al  Borak,  according  to  the  Koran,  was  the  bead  that 
tarried  Mahomet  to  heaven.  His  face  was  like  that  of  a  man  j 
and  his  eyes  fnone  with  as  great  a  luftre  as  the  ftars  would  dif- 
play,  were  they  enlightened  by  the  rays  of  the  fun. 

was 
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was  overtaken  by  two  perfonages,  whofe  appear 
ance  forthwith  attra&ed  his  attention.  One  of 
them  feemed  to  be  a  man  in  ftature,  but  a  child  in 
countenance  :  his  eyes  were  vacant,  his  features 
inanimated  ;  his  mouth  was  unfurnimed  with 
teeth,  andaninfipid  fmilelanguimedincefTantly  oa 
his  face.  His  neck  was  hung  round  with  tinkling 
cymbals  :  in  his  hand  he  carried  a  pole,  to  the  end 
of  which  was  fixed  the  bladder  of  a  dromedary, 
diftended  with  air,  and  containing  a  few  polifhed 
pebbles.  This  inftrument  he  rattled  ever  and  anon, 
and  feemed  to  take  pleafure  in  the  found  it  pro 
duced.  His  companion,  who  performed  the  of 
fice  of  tutor,  and  led  him  by  a  bow-ftring  faf- 
tened  to  his  girdle,  appeared  to  be  of  the  middle 
age,  tall,  robuft,  and  brawny,  with  a  brindled 
beard  and  fro  ward  vifage.  The  place  of  one  eye 
was  covered  with  a  patch  of  black  taffeta  j  the 
other,  furrounded  with  a  livid  circle,  glared  like 
a.  comet  portending  the  vengeance  of  heaven  :  his 
nofe, which  was  curved  like  theilaffof  the  khaliph, 
had  been  levelled  to  his  face  by  the  ftroke  of  acci 
dent  -,  his  forehead  was  indented  with  fears  j  his 
teeth  were  broken  and  difplaced  ;  his  turban  was 
ftained  with  blood  :  his  garment  was  torn,  and  he 
halted  on  one  leg  like  Ebn  Zaid,  the  emir  of 
Mouflul.  A  fcymetar  of  Damafcus  hung  upon 
his  thigh,  without  a  fcabbard  ;  and  in  his  hand  he 
bore  a  fplintered  lance,  the  remains  of  fome  tour- 
B  5  nament 
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nament  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  Notwith- 
it-anding  his  ferocious  appearance,  he  accoiled  our 
traveller  in  a  courteous  manner  3  and,  under- 
Handing  his  purpofe  of  vifiting  Baghdad,  offered  to 
conduct  him  the  neareft  way  to  that  city.  Om- 
rah  being  naturally  affable,  accepted  this  offer, 
and,  joining  thefe  two  ftrangers,  was  agreeably  en 
tertained  with  the  fingular  adventures  which  the 
lame  tutor  recounted. 

AT  length  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  moun 
tain,  where  the  road  was  divided  into  two  paths : 
one  of  thefe  was  wide,  fafe,  and  agreeable,  wind 
ing  along  the  level  plain,  fo  as  to  form  a  confider- 
able  circuit  ;  the  other,    dangerous  and  difficult, 
zfcended  the   mountain,  and, , in  one  place,  bor 
dered  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice   that  overhung 
the  river  El-pharat,   at  that  .time  fwelled  by  the 
vernal  rains.     This,  as  the  fhorteft,   was  chofen 
by  the  lame  guide  ;  and  Gm rah  followed  his  foot- 
ileps,  even  againft  the  dictates  of -his  own  judge 
ment  ',  but  he  was  overawed  by  the  fear  of  appearing 
pufillanimous  in  the  fight  of  his  conductor.  They 
had  made  confiderable  progrefs,  notwithftanding 
the  inconveniencies  of  the  way,  when,  in  pafiing 
over  the  edge  oi  a  ftcep  rock,    the  younger  of  his 
two  fellow-travellers   mook  his  rattle  ;  the  noife 
of  which  alarmed  an  owl,   that  repofed  herfelf  in 
a  fmali  thicket  which  bordered  on  the  path.     Af 
frighted 
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frighted  at  the  found,  (he  flapped  her  wings,  and 
fcrecchm^;  at  the  fame  time,  darted  full  in  the  face 
of  theaftonifhed  Omrah,  who,  ftarting  with  fur- 
prife,  fell  over  the  precipice,  and  plunged  into 
the  waves  of  the  El-pharat.  Though  he  had  the 
reputation  of  an  excellent  fwimmer,  fuch  w*.s 
the  rapidity  of  the  dream  as  to  hurry  him  more 
than  ten  parafangs  below  the  place  where  he  fell  : 
but  at  length  he  reached  the  fhore,  half  dead  with 
terror,  fatigue,  and  vexation  :  for  he  had  loft  his 
turban,  which  was  adorned  with  jewels  of  inefli- 
mable  value.  In  this  deplorable  fituation  he  was 
found  by  a  peafant,  who  conveyed  him  to  his  cot 
tage,  and  adminifteFed  to  him  with  great  huma 
nity  in  the  courfe  of  a  fever,  which  the  agitation 
of  his  mind  and  body  had  produced. 

ONE  day  while  he  wandered  among  the  groves  of 
citrons  that  fldrted  the  river,  to  inhale  the  refrem.- 
ing  air,  and  congratulated  himfelf  upon  his  reco 
very,  his  eyes  were  fuddenly  dazzled  with  the  ap 
parition  of  a  female,  fo  ravifhingly  beautiful,  that 
he  miftookher  for  one  of  the  Houri,  thofe  immor 
tal  daughters  of  delight,  with  whom  the  faithfuJ 
Modems  folace  themfelves  in  Paradife.  Her  eyes 
were  black,  large,  and  comely,  like  thofe  of  the 
wanton  heifer  that  crops  the  yellow  flowers  in  the 
enamelled  meadows  of  Yerak  :  her  cheeks  globed 
with  the  crimfon  dye  of  youth,  more  gorgeous 
B  6  than 
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than  the  full  blown  rofe  that  perfumes  the  gardens 
of  Damafcus  :  her  teeth  were  white,  and  poliftied 
as  the  fceptre  of  the  khaliph,  and  regularly  fet, 
like  the  rowt  of  cyprefs  that  {hade  the  bazars  of 
Diarbekr  :  her  raven  treiTes,  that  flowed  adown 
her  fhoulders,  were  interwoven  with  fprigs  of  dia 
monds,  which  fparkled  like  the  {tars  of  heaven 
through  the  fable  curtain  of  the  night :  her  neck 
was  fnowy  as  the  flour  of  Ophra,  elegantly 
turned,  fmooth,.  and  glofiy,  like  the  fwans  that 
ride  upon  the  waters  of  Diglut*  :  her  breafts  were 
feen  to  rife  through  a  tranfparent  veil,,  like  two 
marble  cupolas  in  the  {lately  mofque  of  Bir.  In 
a  word,  her  form  was  exquifite,  and  her  fplendid 
apparel  fo  contrived  as  to  exhibit  every  charm  to  the 
greateft  advantage.  She  turned  her  eyes  upon 
Omrah,  and  her  look  was  accompanied  with  fuch 
a  fmile  as  captivated  the  fenfe,  and  kindled  in  his 
heart  a  tranfport  of  defire.  When  (he  retired, 
he  followed  her  fteps  to  the  purlieus  of  her  habi 
tation,  which  might  be  juftly  termed  the  Bower 
of  Blifs,  fo  laviftily  was  it  adorned  with  all  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  of  art.  Here  he  was 
checked  by  reverential  awe,  afraid  of  intruding 
upon  the  privacy  of  fome  voluptuous  Genie,  who 
he  fuppofedhad  fixed  her  refidence  in  this  enchant 
ing  fpot. 

*  The  River  Tigris,,  fo  called. 

WHJtK 
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WHILE  he  flood  hefltaiing  between  love 
and  apprehenfion,  he  was  joined  by  an  impetuous 
youth,  with  ruddy  locks  and  grey  eyes,  that 
glanced  like  the  pearls  of  Bafrah  :  his  nofe  was 
aquiline,  and  his  complexion  fo  florid,  that  his 
blood  feemed  ready  to  burft  the  veflcls  in  which 
it  was  contained.  His  breath  was  more  fcorch- 
ing  than  the  blaft  called  Ja?nielt  that  iinites  the 
traveller  even  to  the  marrow  j  and  his  fkin  felt 
like  the  touch  of  the  angel  of  fire  :  his  robe  was 
ftained  with  the  juice  of  the  grape,  forbid  to  the 
followers  of  the  Prophet :  he  fmelled  like  the 
rams  of  Khurdiftan  ;  and  brandiiheti  ;.  dagger, 
that  glittered  like  \btfamfamab  of  the  invincible 
Haroun  al  Rafchid.  He  approached  Omrah  with- 
outfpeaking,  and,  feizing  his  hand.,  conveyed  him 
with  the  fwiftnefs  of  lightning  to  the  bower  of 
the  beautiful  unknown.  There  he  met  with  fuch 
reception  as  fuited  his  moft  fanguine  wifh  :  the 
enchantrefs  flew  to  his  embrace,  and  he  took  full 
pofleffionof  her  charms  ;  fo  that  for  fome  time  his 
fenfes  were  drowned  in  extafy, 

BUT  alas!  this  tranfport  was  of  fhort  duration  : 
next  morning  waking  from  his  trance,  he  found 
himfelf  ftretched  among  ftraw  in  a  wretched  folitary 
hut,  abandoned  by  his  inamorata,  and  robbed  of  all 
his  pearls.  He  ftarted  up  with  horror,  and,  rufhing 
into  the  open  air,  perceived  that  all  the  gaiety  of  the 

Undfcapc 
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landfcape  was  vanished.  Cafting  his  eyes  around,  he 
beheld  nothing  but  a  dreary  vvaile  of  brakes  and 
bogs,  roughened  with  fome  ruaged  rocks,  among 
which  he  faw  fome  half-ftarved  goats  and  mon- 
kie?,  the  emblems  of  levvdnefs  and  obfcenity.  At 
length  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  cottage  he  difco- 
vered  an  old  hag,  lying  extended  on  a  mat,  and 
groaning  with  all  the  agony  of  diftemper.  He  ap 
proached  this  miferable  objecl,  notwithstanding 
an  ahnoft  intolerable  flench  that  annoyed  his  nof- 
trils  ;  but  file  was  incapable  of  conveying  the  leaft 
verbal  information.  There  was  hardly  any  vef- 
tige  of  her  nofe  remaining  :  her  teeth,  her  palate, 
and  her  throat,  were  half  confumed  with  putrefy 
ing  fores.  What  he  could  not  learn  from  her 
tongue,  he  gucfTed  from  h?r  condition.  Dread 
and  abhorrence  winged  his  flight  from  this  infec 
tious  fcene.  Smiting  his  breafr  in  a  tranfport  of 
confternation  and  remorfe,  "  O  Allah  !  (cried  he) 
is  this  the  fruit  of  that  virtuous  education  which 
-I  imbibed  at  Bir  under  the  wings  of  my  indul 
gent  parents  !  Are  thefe  the  effects  of  the  fage 
precepts  inculcated  on  my  tender  mind  by  the 
venerable  Abulfaid,  whofe  wifdom  diffufed  a  grate 
ful  odour,  like  the  gums  and  fpices  of  Yeman  ? 
Wretched  Omrah  !  how  have  thy  folly  and  mif- 
concliicl  difgraced  thy  family,  and  brought  thee 
to  fhame  and  perdition  ?  Thou  haft  obeyed  the 
impulfe  of  the  molt  brutal  and  dangerous  pafHons! 

Thou 
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Thou  haft  rufhed  into  the  arms  of  vice,  and  held 
guilty  dalliance  with  infamy  and  difeafe  ?  Thou 
art  flripped  of  all  thy  wealth,  derived  from  inhe 
ritance  and  induflry  :  thy  morals  are  corrupted, 
and  in  thy  fleih  are  fown  the  feeds  of  pain  and  pu- 
trefa&ion  !  Die,  miferable  Omrah  !  for  thou  art 
unworthy  to  live,  or  be  numbered  among  the  fol 
lowers  of  the  Prophet."  So  faying,  he  pulled 
from  his  girdle  a  poignard  which  his  evil  fortune 
had  fpared,  and,  calling  upon  the  angel  of  the  dead, 
would  have  buried  it  in  his  bofom,  had  not 
his  hand  been  fuddenly  arrefted.  Thus  retrained, 
he  turned  about,  and  found  himfelf  withheld  by 
an  aged  Dervife,  whofe  appearance  infpired  him 
with  reverence  and  awe.  His  eyes  were  bright 
and  piercing,  like  thofe  of  the  eagle  of  Irak  -,  but 
his  looks  were  mild  and  benign  :  every  feature 
breathed  fenfibility  ;  and  the  difpofition  of  the 
whole  formed  an  amiable  afpecl:  of  fweetnefs  and 
compofure.  Age  had  robbed  his  forehead  of  its 
honours  -,  but  his  white  beard  defcended  to  his 
middle.  He  was  cloathed  in  a  fimple  garment  of 
camel's  hair  3  his  feet  were  defended  by  fandals  cf 
packthread  ;  and  in  his  hand  he  held  a  rofary, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Moflem  devotees, 

HAVING  recited  the  apothegm  of  Allah  Ack- 
bar,  God  is  good,  "  Hold,  my  fon  (faid  he),  nor 
meanly  give  way  to  the  frantic  dictates  of  defpair : 

remember 
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remember  what  thou  owed  to  thyfelf,  thy  family, 
thy  country,  and  thy  religion.  Confider,  the  life 
which  thou  art  raflily  going  to  throw  away  is 
not  f:t  thy  difpofal;  it  is  a  facred  truft,  for  which 
thou  art  accountable  to  the  great  Giver.  He  it 
is  that  placed  thee  in  this  fublunary  ftate  of  pro 
bation,  to  fulfil  the  wife  purpofes  of  Providence  j 
and  (halt  thou  revolt  againft  his  decrees,  and, 
like  a  coward  or  a  traitor,  abandon  thy  poft  with 
out  permifilon  ?  Wilt  thou  rufh  precipitately  into 
the  prefence  of  the  offended  Allah  ?  Wilt  thou 
prefume  to  mingle  with  the  pure  fpirits  of  the  faith - 
ful?  ftained  as  thou  muft  be  with  the  dreadful 
guilt  of  fuicide  ?  Thy  country  demands  that  life 
which  thou  haft  no  right  to  take  away.  In  with 
drawing  thyfelf  from  the  land  of  the  living-,  thou 
robbeft  thy  Prince  of  a  {abject ;  thou  robbeft  the 
community  of  thofe  talents  which  were  beftowed 
upon  thee  for  the  ufe  and  benefit  of  thy  fellow-ci 
tizens  ;  and  thou  entailed  difgrace  upon  the  family 
which  gave  thee  being.  Wilt  thou  then  plunge 
into  eternity,  with  fuch  complicated  horrors  on 
thy  head  ?  Ah  !  no.  Let  it  not  be  faid,  that  the 
feed  of  a  believing  Muflulman,  trained  up  in  the 
true  faith  of  the  ever*blefled  Prophet,  and  admit 
ted  to  kifs  the  facred  threfhold  of  the  Caabah, 
fhould  bring  forth  fuch  bitter  fruit  of  wickednefs 
and  woe." 

EVER  T 
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EVERY  word  which  the  fenior  fpoke,  fecmed 
to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  Omrah  ;  the 
poignard  dropped  from  his  hand  ;  the  agitation  of 
his  mind  fubfided ;  his  looks  foftened  into  the  ex- 
preflion  of  penitential  forrow ;  and  his  cheeks 
were  bedewed  with  the  tears  of  contrition.  He 
fell  on  his  knees  before  the  reverend  Dervife,  and 
grafping  his  hand,  "  Father  (cried  he),  I  fubmit 
to  the  irrefiftible  force  of  your  reafon.  You  have 
taught  me  to  acquiefce  in  the  difpenfations  of  Pro 
vidence  :  pity  an  haplefs  young  man,  far  removed 
from  the  advice  and  affiftance  of  his  friends,  msf- 
led  by  the  paflions  of  youth,  perfecuted  by  mif- 
fortune,  and  betrayed  by  iniquity.  You  have 
faved  me  from  the  commiflion  of  a  crime,  the  re 
membrance  of  which  fills  me  with  horror.  Ex 
tend  your  charity  ftill  farther,  and  aid  me  with 
your  falutary  counfel,  more  precious  than  the  fra 
grant  gums  of  Hayaman  ;  counfel  flowing  from 
the  facred  fprings  of  iludy  and  experience." 

AFTER  this  preamble,he  recounted  the  difafters 
which  had  befallen  him,  and  defcribed  the  fnares  into 
which  he  had  fallen.  The  Dervife,  having  liftened 
to  his  tale  with  the  mod  humane  complacency,  un 
dertook  the  office  of  comforter,  bade  him  be  of 
good  cheer,  and  thank  heaven  for  the  dangers  he 
had  efcaped.  He  obferved,  that  adverfity  was  the 
moil  ufeful  fchcol  of  life :  he  demonilrated  the 

infig- 
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infigniftcance  and  fugitive  nature  of  wealth  :  he 
reminded  him  of  his  youth,  vigour  and  qualifica 
tions,  and  unfolded  a  variety  of  fair  profpe&s  for 
the  exertion  of  his  induftry  and  perfeverance ;  he 
promifed  to  fecure  his  constitution  by  means  of  an 
antidote,  the  juice  of  a  certain  herb  which  grows 
upon  the  mountains  of  Kurdo,  lately  difcovered  by 
the  khaliph's  phyfician  Gabriel,  the  fon  of  Bakh- 
tifou,  an  heretic  of  the  fuperftition  of  the  Jefides  : 
finally,  he  invited  him  to  his  hermitage  in  the 
neighbourhood,  whkher  he  was  accompanied  by 
the  grateful  Qmrah. 

EVERY  word  that  flowed  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Dervife  was  pointed  with  wifdom,  or  fmoothed 
with  humanity.  His  converfation  ftole  imper- 
•ceptibly  into  the  heart  of  Omrah,  and  his  de 
meanour  infpired  him  with  reverence  and  affec 
tion.  He  was  commodioufly  lodged  in  the  her 
mitage,  and  treated  with  parental  care,  unde- 
bauched  by  vitious  tendernefs  ;  for  he  found  him- 
felf  reflri&ed  to  the  food  of  temperance  and  fruga 
lity,  while  his  hoft  adminiftered  to  him  the  pro 
mifed  antidote,  which  in  a  little  time  deftroyed  the 
feeds  of  thatpoifon  which  had  begun  to  germinate 
in  his  conftitution.  It  was  a  much  more  difficult 
tafk  to  purify  his  mind,  and  eradicate  thofe  bad  ha 
bits  which  youth  and  paffion  had  engendered  :  this, 
however,  the  Dervife  did  not  decline,  as  he  per 
ceived 
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ceived  in  his  pupil  a  remarkable  fenfibility  of 
heart,  together  with  an  uncommon  acutenefs  and 
dudility  of  underftanding.  His  vanity  and  pride 
were  already  mortified  by  the  difaftershe  had  un 
dergone  :  but  that  mortification  was  the  eiFec"l  of 
difappointment  ;  and  thofe  paffions  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  revived  in  proportion  as  the 
fenfe  of  calamity  abated,  if  the  Dervife  had  not 
taken  a  more  effectual  method  to  fubdue  them 
with  the  arms  of  reafon  and  philofophy.  He  made 
a  fair  eilimate  of  all  the  young  man's  accomplilh- 
ments,  balanced  them  with  his  defeats,  and 
flic  wed  how  the  latter  fcale  preponderated.  Mo 
proved,  that,  in  point  of  perfoaal  qualification, 
he  was  equalled,  if  not  excelled,  by  many  of  his 
cotemporaries :  that  he  was  rivalled  in  beauty  by 
the  physician  Gabriel,  the  fon  of  Bakhtifou  :  that 
he  could  not  throw  the  javelin  like  Mufa  Ebn  Ifa, 
the  prasfe6i  of  Eu;ypt  ;  nor  manage  the  fteed  like 
Moilema  Ebn  Yahya,  who  had  been  trained  up 
with  the  khaliph  j  nor  run  the  tilt  like  Amru  Ebn 
Mahran,  who  won  the  prize  in  the  famous  tourna 
ment  held  at  Gezirah,  built  on  an  Ifland  of  Diglut. 
He  obferved,  that  Omrah  could  not  be  more  loyal 
than  Yahya  Ebn  Khalid  Ebn  Baramack ;  nor 
more  liberal  than  his  fon  Giafar,  the  firft  favourite 
of  the  empire,  on  whom  the  khaliph  beftowed  his 
own  fitter  in  marriage  3  nor  more  brave  than  this 

favourite's 
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favourite's  brother,  Fadl,  who  exunguifhed  thtf 
rebellion  of  Yahya  Ebn  Abdallah.  Such  wer$ 
the  qualities  of  the  celebrated  houfeof  Baramack. 
He  convinced  him,  that  in  point  of  genius  and 
knowledge,  he  could  not  be  compared  to  many  of 
the  khaliph's  flaves  :  that  in  poetry  he  was  infi 
nitely  furpafled  by  Abounaovas,  who  compofed 
the  famous  ftanza  upon  the  verfe  fent  by  one  of 
the  Queen's  damfels  to  Haroun  al  Rafchid  :  that 
in  piety  he  fell  far  fhort  of  Ebn  Adhem,  who,  in  a 
vifion,  faw  the  angel  writing  his  name  among 
thofe  who  fmcerely  loved  their  Creator  :  that  in 
medicine  he  was  ignorant,  in  companion  of  the 
Chrittian  Gabriel  and  the  Indian  Mangheh ; 
which  lad  was  faid  to  have  the  hand  of  Mofes  and 
the  breath  of  Meffiah  :  that  in  metaphyfics  he 
was  eclipfed  by  Aboufaid  Afami,  who  wrote  the 
famous  treatife  on  the  fublime  do6irines  of  the 
foul,  intituled,  Fahouat-u  al  naderat  ;  and  that  he 
was  a  child  in  philoibphy  and  jurifprudcnce,  when 
compared  to  A/lorabek  and  Bahaloul.  Finally, 
he  reminded  our  youth  of  the  diltrefsful  circum- 
flances  to  which  he  was  reduced  by  the  lofs  of  his 
turban,  and  the  treachery  of  her  with  whom  he 
had  held  vicious  dalliance, 

BY  thefeand  other  fuch  wife  remonftrances,  the 
difpofition  of  Omrah  was  entirely  changed.  He  be 
gan  to  look  upon  himielf  with  that  contempt  and  dif 
fidence, 
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fidence,  which  lay  the  foundations  ofwifdom.  His 
heartjwhich  pride  had  hardened,  was  now  melted  by 
humanity,  and  overflowed  with  all  the  tendernefs 
of  benevolence  :  all  the  vain  proje&s  of  his  early 
youth  vanimed,  like  the  phantoms  of  a  morning 
dream  :  he  obtained  an  abfolute  viclory  over  his 
moft  unruly  paflions  ;  and  now  retained  no  am 
bition   but  that  of  diftinguifhing  himfelf  among 
his  fellow-creatures  by  his  fuperior  fagacity  and 
virtue.     In  thefe  fentiments,  he  liflened  with  the 
moft  eager  attention  to  the  inftruc"tions  of  the  Der- 
vife,  who  was  not  only  consummate  mafter  of  all 
the  philofophy  and  learning  of  the  Eaft,  but  like- 
wife  (killed  in  the  policy  of  nations,  the  cuftoms 
and  manners  of   mankind,  and   intimately  ac 
quainted  with  all  the  fprings  that  move  the  human 
mind.     His  knowledge  was  fo  univerfal,  and  his 
virtue  fo  fublime,  that  Omrah  believed  him  a  fu- 
pernatural  being,  and  could   hardly  refrain  from 
worfhip  and  adoration.  He  did  not  fail,  however, 
to  make  advantage  of  the  precious  moments  which 
the  opportunity  offered.     He  carefully   treafured 
up   the  leffons  of  his   tutor,  and,  in  one  annual 
revolution  of  the  fun,  his  mind  was  fo  well  ftored 
with  wifdom  and  erudition,  that  the  Dervife  pro 
nounced  him  qualified  as  aprofefTor  in  the  famous 
college  at  Madrafah  al  Moftan  Seriah,  which  the 
khaliph  had  lately  eitablifhed  in  the  city  of  Bagh 
dad. 
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dad.  Nevertheless,  Omrah  was  not  yet  fatisfied 
with  the  proficiency  he  had  made,  and  refolved  to 
pafs  another  year  in  the  profccution  of  his  fludies, 
within  the  boforn  of  this  charming  retreat,  when 
his  refolution  was  fruftrated  by  an  unexpected 
event.  From  the  aga  of  the  caravan  of  Bir,  which 
pafTed  near  the  fkir's  of  the  hermitage,  he  learned 
that  the  venerable  Abulfaid  had  paid  his  debt  to 
nature  j  and  that  his  mother,  the  virtuous  Kadifha, 
mourned,  without  ceafing,  the  death  of  her  huf- 
band,  and  the  abfence  of  her  fon,  of  whom  fhc 
had  heard  no  tidings  fmce  his  departure. 

OAIRAH'S  filial  tendernefs  was  waked  by  this 
intelligence.     Having  paid  the  tribute  of  tears  to 
the  memory  of  his  father,  he  confulted  the  Dervife 
with  refpeiSt  to  his  future  conduct,  and  was  ex- 
hoited  to  return  to  Bir,  and  fettle  the  affairs  of 
his  family.     Being  enriched  with  other   falutary 
advice,  he  took  leave  of  his  kind  preceptor,  joined 
the  caravan,  arrived  at  Bir,  comforted  his  mother, 
and  found  himfelf  heir  to  a  confiderable  fortune. 
Mindful  of  the  Dervife's  injunctions,  he  converted 
his  eftate  into  jewels,  andfet  out  the  nearefl  road 
for  Baghdad,  determined  to  devote  his  talents  to 
the  fervice  of  his  country.     He  again   departed 
with  the  caravan  for  Mouflul,  which  was  chiefly 
loaded  with  dyed  goat-fkins,  linen  and  cotton  ; 

and 
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and  on  the  plains  of  Orfa  had  an  opportunity  of 
fignalizing  his  valour  in  an  engagement  with  a 
body  of  Citrdes  and  Tartars,  who  attacked  the  ef- 
corte,  and  were  :ou;ed  after  a  fevere  action,  in 
which  Omrah  flew  with  his  o\vn  hand  one  or  the 
fLic.-tr  bcr.i-icks  of  the  enemy.  They  palled  over 
the  verdant  hills  of  Hojaior,  covered  with  fhecp, 
and  through  the  vales  of  Murclin,  ihaded  with, 
the  date,  the  fig,  and  the  pomegranate  :-then  mak 
ing  a  circuit  round  the  mountains  of  Balad,  they 
vifited  the  ancient  city  of  Niiibin,  watered  bv  the 
delightful  ftream  of  Hennas.  Having  crofled  the 
i  /  bridge  of  Niiibin,  they  for  five  days  tra 
velled  through  the  parched  and  defart  country  of 
Sinjar,  before  they  reached  the  fpacioas  city  of 
Mouilul,  feated  on  the  pleafant  banks  of  the 
Diglut. 

EVEN  the  delicious  melons  which  this  territory 
affords,  and  the  curiofities  with  which  the  place 
abounds,  could  not,  in  the  opinion  of  Omrah, 
make  atonement  for  the  exceffive  heat  that  reigns 
here  in  the  fummer :  he  therefore  quitted  it  with 
the  firft  opportunity,  and  profecuting  his  journey 
b)  t-ie  way  of  Karkak,  arrived  in  fafety  at  the  Im 
perial  city  of  Baghdad,  the  centre  of  terreftrial 
paradife,  and  the  pearl  of  human  greatnefs. 

IT  was  in  the  night  al  Kadr,  denominated  of 
divine  decree,  in  the  month  Ramadan,  that  Om 
rah 
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rah  entered  the  ^veftern  city,  called  Kafr,  and  was 
ftruckdumb  with  aftonifhment  and  admiration  at 
fight  of  the  Dar  al  Khali  a,  or  pilace  of  the  im 
mortal  Haroun  al  Rafchid,  who  fat  inthroned 
above  the  Princes  of  the  nations,  in  a  blaze  of 
fplendor  that  dazzled  the  eyes,  and  confounded 
the  pride,  of  all  beholders. 

OMRAH  proftrated  himfelf  in  a  tranfport  of 
wonder  and  delight,  and  found  himfelf  irrefiftibly 
attracted  by  an  eager  deiire  to  be  received  among 
the  fervants  of  the  invincible  khaliph.  He  fpent 
the  firft  days  after  his  arrival  in  furveying  the 
mofques,  the  bazars,  the  palaces,  gardens,  and 
canals  of  this  magnificent  city  :  then  he  confulted 
the  khaliph's  jevveHer,  to  whom  he  had  been  re 
commended  by  one  of  his  kinfmen  at  Bir. 

THIS  perfon,  whofe  name  was  Ali  Ebn  Azrah, 
conduced  him  to  a  field  on  the  farther  fide  of  the 
Diglut  j  where  he  perceived,  on  the  fummit  of  a 
very  high  mountain,  feemingly  inacceflible,  a 
temple  that  (hone  like  adamant.  "  Behold,  faid 
Ali,  the  hill  of  Akoba,  and  Caftle  of  Diflinftion^ 
which  every  man  muft  reach  before  he  can  obtain 
the  favour  of  the  khaliph.  The  attempt  is  at 
tended  with  imminent  danger ;  and  incredible  la 
bour,  as  well  as  (kill,  mui't  be  exerted  by  him  who 
climbs  the  precipice,  treads  the  burning  lands, 
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paflTes  through  the  almoft  impenetrable  brake,  and 
difcomfits  the  formidable  guards  that  hover  about 
the  (kins  of  the  fortrefs." 

THE  peril  and  difficulties  annexed  to  this  enter- 
prize,  ferved  only  to  inflame  the  ambition  of  Om- 
rah,    who  would  have  begun  the  afcent  without 
hefitation,    had  he  not  been  aflured  by  Ali,  that 
each  adventurer  was  permitted  to  chufe  two  guides 
from  a   multitude  of  perfonages  who   conftantly 
plied  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  purpofe  to  be  em 
ployed.     Of  thefe  he  felected  the  firft  that  engaged 
his  attention.     This  was  a  florid  youth,  with  an 
infinuating  look  and  ever-dimpling  fmile,    that 
played  upon  his    vifage  like  the  circling  eddies 
that  fportive  whirl  upon  the  tranfparent  ftream  of 
Belikah.     He  was  tall,    ftraight,  and  vigorous  j 
ftrong  as  the  Camel  of  Halab,  and  nimble  as 
al  Jerbua  of  the  defert.  His  robe  was  covered  with 
the  moft  luxuriant  defigns  of  embroidery :  in  his 
left  hand  he  held  a  vial,  cafed  infiligrane  of  gold; 
and  in   his  right  a  pi&ure  of  the  cattle,    drawn 
with  fuch  exquifite  art  as  to  fafcinate  the  eyes  of 
the  fpectator.     This  he  nofooner  prefented  to  the 
view  of  Omrah,  than  our  youth  was  feized  with 
an  extafy  of  impatience  toatchieve  the  adventure  ; 
for  the  painter  had  not  only  reprefented  all  the 
beauties  and  elegancies  of  the  temple  with  the  moft 

VoL-  I-  C  flattering 
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flattering  exaggeration,  but  alfo  exhibited  Ha- 
zima,  the  caliph's  treafurer,  fitting  on  a  throne 
before  the  portal,  diftributing,  with  a  liberal  hand, 
preferment,  honours,  and  rewards,  to  the  happy 
few  who  reached  the  area  of  the  caftle.  The 
other  guide  whom  Omrah  chofe,  formed  a  re 
markable  contrail  with  the  former.  He  feemed 
to  be  turned  of  fifty,  thick,  fquat,  and  broad- 
fhouldered  ;  cloathed  in  a  plain  garment,  girded 
about  his  loins  with  ropes  called  ypes>  ufed  by  thi 
porters  of  Baghdad.  His  features  were  contracted 
not  fo  much  by  age  as  by  a  continued  feverity  of 
attention  ;  and  his  eyes  gleamed  from  under  his 
wrinkled  forehead,  like  two  unpolifhed  carbuncles 
Ihining  through  the  rugged  cliffs  of  Araban.  He 
examined  our  youth  with  the  moft  minute  and  cu 
rious  furvey  ;  then  buckled  on  his  head  a  helmet 
of  cork,  and  taking  in  his  hand  a  long  pole,  with 
an  iron  hook  at  one  end,  walked  with  a  firm  and 
deliberate  pace  behind  Omrah,  who  eagerly  fol 
lowed  the  footfteps  of  his  youthful  conductor.  He 
was  already  almoft  fainting  with  fatigue  when  he 
had  furmounted  one  precipice,  and  faw  another 
above  him  much  more  high,  and  almoft  perpen 
dicular.  His  heart  began  to  fail  at  this  profpecl-, 
when  the  junior  held  up  the  picture  before  his  eyes, 
and  at  the  fame  time  prefented  the  vial,  exhorting 
him  to  fwallow  a  mouthful  of  that  incomparable 
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cordial.  He  complied  with  this  advice,  and  found 
it  more  delicious  than  the  fherbetof  Ophra,  com 
pounded  for  the  haram  ofthekhaliph.  His  fpirits 
were  not  only  inftantaneoufly  refrefhed,  but  his 
heart  was  infpired  with  fuch  confidence  as  he  had 
never  felt  before,  and  his  looks  were  lighted  up 
with  a  tranfport  of  courage  and  ambition.  The 
triumvirate  now  flood  upon  the  projection  of  a 
rock  about  fix  feet  fquare ;  and  the  younger  of  his 
guides,  having  pocketed  his  picture  and  vial,  began 
to  climb  the  fteep  rock,  which  in  fome  meafure 
over-hung  this  refting-place.  He  had  already 
fixed  his  right  hand  on  the  brink  of  the  fummit, 
when  the  fenior  fuddenly  feizing  Omrah,  threw 
him  flat  on  the  ground  in  an  inftant,  and,  extend 
ing  himfelf  upon  his  body,  prefled  him  to  the  rock 
with  irrefiftible  force. 

OUR  adventurer  had  not  time  to  expoftulate  on 
this  teeming  outrage.  The  firft  object  he  per 
ceived  was  his  youthful  conductor  tumbling  down 
from  the  fummit,  in  fuch  a  direction,  that,  if  the 
fenior  had  not  committed  this  violence,  he  muft 
have  ftruck  him  in  his  fall,  and  dafhed  him  in 
pieces  among  the  rocks  which  they  had  already  af- 
cended. 

THE  part  of  the  fummit  on  which  the  guide  had 

laid  hold  was  a  loofe  fragment,  that  feparated  from 
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the  rock,  and  pitched  upon  the  helmet  of  the  el 
der  guide,  from  whence  it  rebounded  harmlefs, 
and  fell  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  foot  of 
the  precipice. 

OMRAH,  in  the  midft  of  his  acknowledgments 
to  his  fage  preferver,  could  not  help  lamenting  the 
lofs  of  his  other  attendant,  when  the  old  man  bade 
him  caft  his  eyes  below,  where  he  faw  him  limp 
ing  off  the  field,  in  all  appearance  very  little  da 
maged  by  his  fall,  though  he  did  not  attempt  to 
re-afcend  the  rock  to  the  affiftance  of  his  pupil. 

THE  remaining  guide,  having  obferved  the  pre 
cipice  above  with  great  attention,  unbound  his 
ypes ;  one  end  of  which  he  tied  round  the  middle 
of  Omrah,  keeping  the  other  faft  about  his  own 
body  ;  then  fixing  the  hook  of  his  pole  upon  the 
trunk  of  a  wild  afh,  which  grew  from  a  cleft  in 
the  rock,  he  drew  himfelf  up,  and  afterwards,  by 
means  of  the  rope,  dragged  Omrah  into  the  fame 
hollow.  This  operation  being  repeated,  they 
both  reached  the  fummit  in  fafety ;  and  our  adven* 
turer  looked  back  upon  the  dangers  he  had  under 
gone  with  a  mingled  tranfport  of  joy  and  horror. 
Nor  was  the  profpecl  before  him  much  more  com 
fortable.  He  found  himfelf  obliged  to  pafs  over  a 
long  tracl:  of  loofe  burning  fand,  like  that  of  the 
defert  of  Barkha  •  at  the  farther  end  of  which  he 
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perceived  a  thick  and  feemingly  impaflable  brake 
of  thorns,  briars,  and  brambles  j  but  he  faw  nei 
ther  grove  nor  caravanfera  for  refrefhment  or  re- 
pofe,  northeleaft  fign  of  water  to  quench  his  third, 
which  was  already  become  almoft  intolerable,  lie 
would  now  have  defifled  from  his  purfuit,  but 
there  was  an  impofiibility  of  retreating,  and  his 
guide  told  him,  that  his  fafety  and  fuccels  depended 
entirely  upon  his  per  fever  a,  nee.  He  refolved, 
therefore,  to  redouble  all  his  efforts  ;  and  his  com 
panion  accommodating  him  with  an  occasional 
umbrella  made  of  the  palmetto-leaf,  fixed  to  the  enJ 
of  his  pole,  he  proceeded  through  the  biaited  plain 
with  aftonifhing  vigour  :  but  when  at  length  he 
approached  the  brake,  weary,  faint,  and  exhauft- 
ed  ;  when  he  faw  how  thick  the  thorns  were  fer, 
and  how  the  briars  and  brambles  were  entangled 
together ;  when  he  viewed  the  numerous  and 
dreadful  adverfaries  whom  he  had  to  encounter, 
on  the  fpace  between  this  boundary  and  the  draw 
bridge  ;  he  was  abandoned  by  his  conftancy  and 
courage  ;  his  heart  died  within  him  ;  and  he  de 
clared  he  would  lie  down  and  perifti  among  the 
fcorching  fand,  rather  than  encounter  fuch  infur- 
mountable  toils,  or  engage  wiih  fuch  an  hoft  of 
terrors.  His  attendant,  feeing  him  overwhelmed 
with  defpair,  fought  not  to  animate  him  to  new  en 
deavours.  His  province  was  not  to  Simulate  and 
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encourage,  but  to  forefee  danger  ami  prevent  ac 
cident.  He  lifted  the  youth  upon  his  back,  with 
as  much  eafe  as  if  he  had  been  a  child  new  born  ; 
and  carrying  him  to  the  left,  about  the  length  of 
one  parafang,  arrived  at  the  brink  of  a  rapid  ftream, 
which  Omrah  beheld  with  a  tranfport  of  joy:  but 
this  was  inftantly  damped,  when  he  heard  his  con 
ductor  exclaim,  "  Thefe  be  the  waters  of  Difap- 
'*  pointment,  too  bitter  to  regale  thy  palate  j 
**  though,  perhaps  they  may  ferve  to  extinguish 
*<  thy  ambition."  So  faying,  he  clafped  the  youth 
in  his  arms,  and  plunged  into  the  torrent,  which 
was  equally  deep  and  impetuous. 

THE  force  with  which  Omrah  was  precipitated 
from  the  bank  of  the  river,  funk  them  both  to  the 
bottom,  where  the  fenior  difappearcd,  after  having, 
by  a  kind  of  magical  conveyance,  fixed  the  hel 
met  of  cork  upon  the  head  of  his  pupil.  Thus 
'buoyed,  the  youth  foon  rofe  to  the  furface,  when 
he  found  himfelf  darned  to  and  fro  among  various 
rocks  and  contending  currents  j  and  in  fpite  of  all 
his  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  was  obliged  to 
fwallow  large  draughts  of  the  water,  which  was 
ten  times  more  unpalatable  than  the  afhes  of  the 
kali,  or  the  fait  of  Ammon,  cryftallized  from 
the  urine  of  Hegen  among  the  fcorching  fand  of 
the  defart.  All  his  efforts  to  reach  the  ftiore  would 

have 
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have  been  inefFe&uai,  had  hs  not  been  accommo 
dated  with  the  helmet,  which  not  only  defended 
his  head  from  violence,  but  rendered  his  body  fpe- 
cifically  lighter  than  the  fluid  in  which  he  floated. 
When  his  flrength  failed,  he  recommended  his 
foul  to  Allah  and  the  prophet,  and  reiigned  him* 
felf  to  the  violence  of  the  ftream,  which  tilting 
him  over  a  eafcade,  loft  all  its  fury  in  a  fpreading 
pool  below.  Here  he  recollected  his  thoughts, 
and  by  a  fmall  exertion  of  his  flrength  and  fkill  in 
fwimming,  arrived  at  the  dry  land.  Nevertheless- 
he  was  fo  much  exhaufled  by  the  fatigue  and  ter 
ror  he  had  undergone,  that  he  fwooned  upon  the 
bank: ;  and  when  he  recovered  the  ufe  of  his  ienies, 
found  himfelf  in  a  very  dangerous  fuustion.  He 
was  furrounded  by  a  body  of  armed  Curdes  on 
horfeback.  A  lance  was  held  to  his  throat  by  a 
female  warrior,  who  flood  over  him  in  the  atti 
tude  of  linking,  holding  in  her  left  hand  his  fcarf 
and  fcymetar,  which  fhe  had  unbound  from  his 
fide  ;  and  one  of  her  attendants  had  taken  poflef- 
fion  of  his  helmet. 

WHEN  he  looked  up  and  faw  this  Amazon,  he 
thought  it  was  a  vifion  of  the  brain,  with  which 
he  refolved  to  regale  his  fancy.  On  the  crown  of 
her  head  arofe  the  Botta,  adorned  with  jewels  like 
the  tiara  of  Irak  j  and  her  long  black  hair,  tied 
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together  with  a  filken  fillet,  flowed  down  in  na 
tural  ringlets  to  the  middle  of  her  back,  floating 
and  fluctuating  on  the  wanton  wind.    Her  fhoul- 
der  was  graced  with  an  emboffed  quiver,  plenti 
fully  fupplied  with  arrows  ;  and  on  the  fame  fide 
was  flung  a  bow   tipped  with  ivory,  and  ftudded 
with  precious  ftones.     Her  upper  garment   was 
faced  with  ermin,  wide,  fhort,  and  open,  difplay- 
ing  the  under  dole  of  rich   Perfian,  bound   about 
her  middle  with  a  fcarf  of  Damafcus,  but  parting 
at  the  knee  fo  as  to  difclofe  her  delicate  limbs  cafed 
in  embroidered   buikins.     Her  face  was  beautiful 
as  the  idea  that  true  Modems  have  of  the  Carubun 
and  Sajeduh,  angels  that  adore  the  Moft  High  in 
the  feventh  heaven;  and  her  eyes  lightened  like 
the  precious  ftone  of  Hafala,  which  the    prophet 
faw  in  the  vifion  Borak.  Though  her  pofture  was 
menacing.)  her  looks  were  benign  ;  and  through 
the  refentment  that  glowed  on  her  vifage,  there 
fbone  fuch  an  emanation  of  foftnefs  and  compla 
cency,  that  the  firft  emotion  of  Omrah  \vas  not 
fear,  but  admiration  and  love.  "  Kaplefs  wretch  I 
(cried  fne  in  a  tone  fweet  as  the  murmurs  of  al 
Cawthur,  the  fountains  that  warble  as  they  flow 
from  under  the  tree  Sedrut)  recommend  thyfelf  to 
the  faithful  of  God,  the  angel  of  death  that  pre- 
fides  over  feventy  thoufand,  who  is  now  ready  to 
blot  thy  detefted  name  from  the  book  of  life. — 

Thou 
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Thou  haft  flain  the  young  prince  of  the   Curdes, 
my  betrothed   lord  ;   thefe   be  the  trophies  of  thy 
cruel  victory.     This  fcarf  I  wove  with  my  own 
fingers,  fitting  in  my  bower,  by  one  of  the  fprings 
of  Amada  on  the   mountain."     "Fair   princefs 
(replied  the   youth),  cruelty  and  injuftice  cannot 
lurk  under  fuch  an  afpect  of  innocence  and  huma 
nity.     My  heart  is  more  endangered  by  the  {hafts 
of  your  beauty,  than  by  the  point  of  your  lance. 
The  fcarf  you  have  recognized  was  fairly  won  iri 
battle,  from  a  perfon  who  attacked   me  without 
provocation.     Neverthelefs,    if  it  has  been    my 
misfortune  unwillingly  to  incur  the  difpleafure  of 
fuch  perfection,    execute    your  threats.     1    will 
gladly  die  by  your  avenging  hand;  but  I  cannot 
live  the  object  of  your  refentment." 

AT  thefe  words  her  cheeks  were  overfpread  with 
a  deep  fuffufion  5  £he  withdrew  her  lance,  faying, 
"  I  will  not  ftain  myfelf  with  thy  blood  ;  thou 
(halt  be  referved  for  the  juftice  of  my  foyereign, 
whofe  camp  is  pitched  in  the  recefs  of  a  deep  val 
ley  to  the  north  ward  of  yonder  fhpggy  mountain." 
He  was  accordingly  fettered  by  her  retinue,  and 
mounted  behind  one  of  the  horfemen,  with  whom 
(he  forthwith  fat  out  on  her  return  from  the  excur- 
fion  file  had  made.  They  were  benighted  in  a 
thick  wood,  where  they  pitched  occalional  tents, 
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in  one  of  which  Omrah  was  fecured  under  a  ftrong 
guard.  At  midnight,  while  he  ruminated  on  his 
hard  fate,  his  lovely  enflaver  on  a  fudden  flood 
before  him,  her  eyes  ftreaming  with  tears. 
<c  Stranger  (cried  fhe),  this  is  no  time  for  diflem- 
bling  ;  thou  haft  made  an  imprellion  on  my  heart. 
Far  from  dragging  thee  before  the  footftool  of  Am- 
ru,  who  would  devote  thee  to  inftant  death  for  the 
murder  of  his  fon,  I  will  inftantly  fet  thee  free, 
and  am  almoft  tempted  to  follow  thy  fortune. 
Here,  take  thy  fcymetar,  and  wear  the  fcarf  for 
my  fake  !  Thou  art  more  worthy  than  its  former 
pofleilor,  the  moft  brutal  of  all  the  Scheicks  in 
Curdiftan.  Two  horfemen,  whom  I  have  fele&ed 
for  the  purpofe,  wait  without  to  conducl  thee  be 
yond  the  fartheft  extent  of  our  hoftile  inroads  upon 
Yeman.  Arife  without  delay,  and  profit  by  this 
precious  opportunity  ;  which  if  once  loft,  will 
never  be  retrieved."  Omrah's  whole  foul  was 
duTolved  in  tendernefs  by  this  unexpe&ed  adddrefs. 
He  proftrated  himfelf  before  her,  and  declared  in 
the  moft  paffionate  ftrain,  that  he  fhould  have 
more  joy  in  dying  at  her  feet,  than  in  tailing  the 
greateft  favours  that  fortune  could  beftow  with 
out  her  prefence  and  participation.  *'  You  muft 
not  die  (me  haftily  exclaimed)  :  fuch  an  event 
would  prove  fatal  to  her  whom  you  pretend  to 
love.  Know,  that  although  1  live  among  thefe 
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barbarous  tribes,  I  am  not  by  birth  a  Curde  :  re 
commend  me  to  thy  Prophet,  whom  1  alfo  adore  : 
away,  and  remember  the  unfortunate  Fatima."  So 
faying,  (he  made  a  fignal,  inconfequence  of  which 
the  two  horfemen  entered  the  tent,  feized  our 
youth  by  the  arms,  and  conveying  him  to  the 
door,  lifted  him  up  on  a  beautiful  (reed  gaily  capa- 
rifoned.  They  mounted  their  horfes  at  the  fame 
time,  and  one  of  them  taking  hold  of  the  reins  of 
his  bridle,  they  proceeded  in  filence,  the  heart  of 
Omrah  being  overwhelmed  with  grief,  anxiety^ 
and  confufion. 

AFTER  having  traverfed  feveral  thicket s, 
marflies,  and  mountains,  they  found  them- 
felves  in  the  morning  on  the  fkirts  of  an  ex- 
tenfive  plain ;  when  one  of  the  two  conductors 
quitting  the  bridle  of  Omrah's  horfe,  pointed  with 
his  finger  to  the  Eaft  ;  and  the  youth,  carting  his 
eyes  that  way,  difcerned  the  towers  and  minarets 
of  Baghdad  :  then  the  Curdes,  laying  the  finger 
to  the  lip,  as  a  fignal  to  enjoin  filence,  turned  about 
their  horfes>  and  rode  off  at  full  fpeed,  leaving  the 
fon  of  Abulraiti  to  profecute  his  reflections  on  the 
ftrange  vicifiitudes  of  his  fortune.  It  was  not  with 
out  the  utmoit  perplexity  that  he  revolved  a  variety 
of  thoughts,  in  which  the  amiable  Fatima  ft  ill 
maintained  the  afcendancy  (he  had  fo  furprifingly 
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acquired.     Her  beauteous  image  was  dill  prefen! 
to  his  fancy,  and  her  laft  words  ftill  founded  in  his 
cars  :    "  Remember   the   unfortunate  Fatima  !Jj 
Sometimes  he  was   tempted  to  return  and  regale 
himfelf  with  another  fight  of  her,  though  at  the 
certain  expence  of  his  life.     Sometimes  he  was 
iired  with  the  hope  of  giving  fuch  information  to 
the  khaliph,  as  would  induce  him   to  fend  a  body 
of  troops  to  intercept  the  Curdes  in  their  retreat : 
the  firit,  upon  recollection,  appeared  to  be  a  feheme 
fuggefted  by  madnefs;  the  other  he  forefaw  wou>d 
be  impracticable.     At  length  he  refolved  to  retire 
from  the  hurry  of  courts  and  cities,  and  cultivate 
the  virtues    of  private  life  in  fome  quiet  retreat. 
The  very  fpot  over  which  he  now  travelled,  feemed 
remarkably  adapted  by  nature  for  the  fcene  of  his 
retirement.     It  was  a  delightful  pbin,  waved  into 
a  number  of  agreeable  fwells,  tufted   with  groves, 
and  watered  with  tranfparent  ftreamlets.    Befides, 
it  could  not  be  far  diftant  from  the  recefs  haunted 
by  the  Curdes,  among  whom  his  Fatima  refided  $ 
and  he  was  flattered  with  the  hope  of  one  day  re 
viewing  the  idol  of  his  foul.      Stimulated  by  thefe 
confiderations,  he  withdrew  his   effects  from  the 
hands  of  the  jeweller   AH  Ebn   Azrah  ;  agreed 
with  the  Emir  of  the  province  about  the  purchafe 
of  the  land  upon  which  he  had  pitched  for  a  fettle*- 
ment;  reared  up  anhoufe  withfurprifing  expedition  j 
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flocked  his  ground  with  cattle  of  all  forts  j  bought 
a  number  of  flaves,  and  parcelled  out  the  ground 
into  corn  fields,  pafcures,  and  plantations.     Pro 
vidence  crowned  his  endeavours  with  fuccefs.  Yel 
low  harvefts  waved  on  every  fide  :  his  flocks  and 
herds  multiplied  with  amazing  increafe  :  his  gar 
dens  and  orchards  glowed  with  the  moil  delicious 
fruits  ;  the  citron,  the  melon,  the  pomegranate, 
the  peach,  and  the  neclarine.     His  fleeces  rivalled 
the  fineft  wool  of  Curdiftan  :  and,    even  before 
the  firft  year  of  his  rufticity  was  elapfed,  he  fent 
a  large  quantity  of  raw  filks  and  casnels  hair  to  the 
bazars  of  Baghdad.     His  extenfive  oecoaomy  re 
quired  a  great  many  handSj  and  fed  a  confiderable 
number  of  dependants :  his  herdfmen,   peafants, 
and  flaves,  partook  and  rejoiced  in  his  good  for 
tune.     All  his  fellow-creatures  were  welcome  to 
his  advice  and  afliftance  ;  and  his  hand  was  ever 
ready  to  relieve  the  neceflitous.     In  a  word,  his 
name  was  diffufed  like  a  Sabacan  odour,  and  every 
hill  and  valley  refounded   with  drains  that  were 
poured  forth  in  praife  of  Omrah,  whom  they  corn- 
pared  to  the  patriarch  Al  M^mur,  father  of  the 
faithful. 

IN  the  midft  of  all  thefe  enjoyments,  which 
muft  have  been  exquifitely  felt  by  a  perfon 
of  Omrah's  generous  difpofuion,  he  ilill  retained 
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the  idea  of  the  fair  Fatimaa  though  it  no  longer 
excited  painful  fenfations,  but  rather  a  tender  re 
membrance,  which  he  cherifhed  with  a  kind  of 
melancholy  felf-indulgence.  Two  years  had  hap 
pily  rolled  over  his  head  in  this  pacific  Hate  of  ru 
ral  fequeftration,  when  one  evening,  {landing  in 
his  porch  to  enjoy  the  cooling  breeze,  he  lifted  up 
his  eyes,  and  beheld  his  friend  the  Dervife  ad 
vancing  towards  his  habitation.  He  ran  forth  to 
meet  his  worthy  preceptor,  and,  falling  on  his 
neck,  wept  aloud  in  a  tranfport  of  joy.  Then 
he  led  him  by  the  hand  into  his  Divan,  and  wel 
comed  his  arrival  with  fuch  overflowing  of  grati 
tude,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  benevolent 
heart  of  Omrah.  When  the  fage  had  refremed 
and  repofed  himfelf,  his  kind  holt  recounted  all 
the  particulars  of  his  fate  fince  their  lalt  parting, 
explained  the  nature  of  his  prefent  fituation,  and 
concluded  by  declaring  himfelf  the  happieft  of 
men. 

THE  Dervife  attentively liftened  to  his  difcourfe, 
but  did  not  feem  to  enter  into  his  raptures.  On 
the  contrary,  affuming  a  feverity  of  afpedl:,  "  Such 
(faid  he)  are  the  avocations  allotted  for  thofe  whom 
nature  hath  formed  with  moderate  intellects,  to 
move  within  the  (hade  of  life  ;  but  her  extraordi 
nary  talents  are  bellowed  for  other  purpofes  of 
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a  higher  order  ;  to  improve  the  neceflary  arts,  de- 
vife  laws,  extend  commerce,  conduct  armies,  af- 
fift  in  moving  the  machine  of  government,  and 
contrive  patriot  plans  for  the  benefit  of  fociety. 
Believe  me,  fon,  this  retreat  is  criminal  :  Provi 
dence  hath  defigned  you  for  the  fervice  of  the  pub 
lic.  I  blufh  to  think  you  have  been  fo  eafily  dif- 
cou raged  from  the  honourable  purfuit  in  which 
you  was  engaged.  You  muft  forthwith  quit  this 
favourite  privacy,  and  relinquifh  thefe  pleafures, 
which  ferve  only  to  enervate  the  faculties  of  the 
foul.  To-morrow  I  will  lead  you  back  to  the 
hill  of  Akaba,  which  you  (hall  afcend  by  an  ave 
nue  oppofite  to  that  which  you  have  attempted  in 
vain  ;  and,  before  we  part,  you  ihall  be  fupplied 
with  fuch  armour  as  will  enfure  fuccefs."  Thefe 
words  acted  like  a  charm  upon  the  heart  of  Om- 
rah,  in  which  all  the  ideas  of  ambition  revived.  He 
defired  he  might  be  led  forthwith  to  the  trial  j  and 
the  Dervife,  unwilling  to  baulk  his  inclination,  fet 
out  with  him  upon  his  journey  by  moon-light. 

THE  fun  had  not  yet  gilded  the  hemifphere,  when 
they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The 
afcent,  though  fleep,  was  not  of  itfelf  very  dan 
gerous  :  the  cattle  appeared  diftindl  to  the  eye  ; 
and  a  great  number  of  individuals  were  feen 
climbing  towards  it  with  the  utmoit  eagernefs  and 

induftry  ; 
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induftry :  but  every  minute  was  fatal  to  one  6r 
other  of  thefe  adventurers,  who  were  oppofed 
and  attacked  by  irregular  bands  of  formidable  ruf-, 
fians,  that  overfpread  the  greater  part  of  the  hill 
from  top  to  bottom,  having  nothing  elfe  in  view 
but  the  ruin  of  thofe  they  encountered.  As  often 
as  their  weapons  rook  effefl,  the  unhappy  fufferer 
loll  his  footing,  and  rolled  down  with  incredible 
velocity  into  a  dark  and  difmal  gulph  below,  in 
which  he  funk  never  to  rife  again.  In  order  to 
defend  Omrah  from  the  aflault  of  thefe  hideous 
freebooters,  the  Dervife  cafedhim  in  a  coat  of  mail 
fo  exquifitely  tempered,  that  neither  lance  nor' ar 
row,  fcymetarnor  mace,  could  make  the  leaft  im~ 
prefiion  upon  its  furface.  At  the  fame  time  he 
armed  him  with  a  two-edged  fword,  fo  {harp  and 
ihining,  that  no  mortal  fubftance  could  refill  its 
edge,  and  no  eye  endure  its  fplendour. 

THUS  armed,  he  embraced  his  counfellor,  and 
fprang  forwards  with  a  look  of  confidence  and 
alacrity.  The  firft  infult  he  received  was  from 
his  former  fellow-travellers,  the  tall  changeling 
and  his  Tame  tutor,  who  now  occupied  the  lower 
part  of  the  declivity.  They  exhibited  no  figns  of 
recognition  at  fis;ht  of  their  old  acquaintance,  but 
ran  towards  him  with  hoftile  intent.  The  tutor 
ftriking  at  him  with  his  fcymetar  miffed  his  aim> 

and 
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and  the  weapon  defcended  upon  his  own  toe, which 
it  fevered  from  the  joint.  The  junior  brandiflicd 
his  pole  to  as  little  purpofe;  for  it  fwung  hannlefs 
over  the  head  of  Omrah,  who  neverthelefs  found 
himfelf  not  a  little  difconcerted  by  the  found  of  the 
curfed  rattle,  which  had  once  been  to  him  fo  pro- 
du&ive  of  mifchief  and  misfortune, 

HAVING  fafely  pafTed  thefe  afTociates,  he  was  next 
encountered  by  a  figure  ofahideous  afpe<fr,  meagre, 
wan,  and  yellow ;  with  a  fquiuting  blood  {hot  eye, 
and  deep  indented  frown,  betokening  a  gloomy  mix 
ture  of  doubt,  anxiety,  and  rage  but  ill  fuppref- 
fed.  His  left  hand  held  a  halter,  and  his  right  was 
laid  upon  the  pommel  of  his  fword,  while  he  ad 
vanced  in  a  menacing  poiiure,  attended  by  an  af- 
faflin  with  a  dagger  and  dark  lanthorn,  and  a  ma 
niac  in  his  paroxyfm  of  frenzy,  clanking  his  chains, 
and  gnaming  his  teeth.  Their  appearance  was 
very  dreadful  j  but  their  threats  they  did  not  en 
deavour  to  execute.  The  foremoft  of  the  three 
flopped  (hort  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  Omrah  ;  and 
waving  with  his  hand  to  reflrain  his  followers, 
contented  himfelf  with  eyeing  the  youth  earneflly 
as  he  pafled. 

THE  third  groupe  was  headed  by  an  4old 
hoary  hag,  naked  to  the  middle :  her  flcin  was 
tawny,  loofe,  and  wrinkled  ;  her  cheek-bones 
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proje&ed  outwards,  and  helped  to  form  an  hollov? 
pit  for  her  eyes,  which  were  fcarce  vifible ;  her 
niouthjextended  from  ear  to  e<ir,  was  furniihed  with 
teeth  as  fharp  as  needles  ;  and  thefe  ihc  always  dif- 
clofed  like  a  dog  that  fnarls.     Her  fcalding  tears 
had  fretted  deep  channels  on  her  face,  which  was 
a  1  ively  expreflion  of  rancour  and  anguiflu     Her 
bloated  dugs,  that  hung  down  to  her  waiit,  were 
fore  and  cankered  ;  yielding,  inftead  of  milk,  a 
conflant  diftillation  of  poiibn,  which  tortured  her 
fo  feverely,  that  fhe  (bricked  aloud  at  every  drop 
that  fell  from  the  nipple.     This  was  carefully  col- 
Jtecled  by  fome   of  her  attendants  in  two  earthen 
cups,  in  which  tney  dipped  the  arrows  they  (hot  at 
her  command.     Jn  her  hands  {he  held  two  living 
fnakes,  that  twined  round  her  arms,  and  feemed 
to  exafperate  her  torments  with  the  moft  hideous 
hifllng.    Her  troop  confided  of  a  motley  crew,  as 
different   in  their  garb  as  various  in  their  occupa 
tions.     One  tainted  the  air  by  diffufmg  his  enve 
nomed  breath  in  whifpers,  making  the  head,  fhrug- 
ging  the  Ihoulders,  pointing  with  the  finger,  and 
pra&ifmg  a  thoufand.   antic  gefticulations.     An 
other  with  inflated  cheeks,  and  hoarfe  difcordant 
voice,  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  obloquy,  and  from 
a  bafket  flung  before  him,  pelted  our  youth  with 
balls  of  filth  and  ordure.     A  third  rufhed  forward 
in  the  garb   of  a  juggler,  with  a  grinning  mafk 
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upon  his  face,  an  oftrich  feather  in  his  right  hand, 
and  in  his  left  a  pair  of  afles  ears,  which  he  en 
deavoured  to  fix  upon  the  head  of  Omrah.  He 
feemed  to  have  no  language  of  his  own  5  but  coun 
terfeited  a  vaft  variety  ot  founds  peculiar  to  dif 
ferent  animals.  He  mewed  like  a  cat,  roared  like 
a  lion,  lowed  like  a  camel,  and  howled  like  a  dog  : 
but  he  performed  no  part  fo  naturally,  as  that  of 
braying  like  an  afs.  He  laughed  and  whimpered, 
fcolded  and  lung,  danced  like  a  Marabout,  and 
halted  like  a  cripple.  He  pra&ifed  a  thoufand  lu 
dicrous  poflures,  and  attempted  to  tickle  the  throat 
of  Omrah  with  his  feather  :  but  the  youth,  with 
his  fword  in  the  fcabbard,  kept  him  ftill  at  a  dif- 
tance.  He  had  much  more  to  apprehend  from  the 
archers  of  this  infernal  band,  who  flood  behind 
their  fellows,  and  plied  him  with  their  poifoned  ar 
rows  from  every  quarter.  Nothing  could  have 
faved  him  from  the  points  of  thefe  mifliles,  but  the 
mail  he  had  received  from  the  Dervife,  in  confe- 
cjuence  of  which  he  perfevered  in  his  afcent. 

THE  laft  antagonift  that  took  the  field  againft  him, 
appeared  in  the  habit  of  an  Iman,  huge  in  fixture, 
grave,  fleek,  and  folemn  $  with  a  fixed  unmean 
ing  eye,  and  an  air  of  fupercilious  contempt.  A 
large  owl  perched  on  each  ihoulder;  and  he 
giafped  with  both  hands  a  leaden  mace,  which  he 
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raifed  againft  our  adventurer,  while  the  two  birds 
of  Athens  flapped  their  wings,  and  fcreeched  with 
horrid  utterance.  Omrah  was  difcompofed  at  fight 
of  this  gigantic  adverfary  {talking  towards  him 
with  uplifted  arm,  and  deliberated  with  himfelf 
whether  he  fhould  remain  on  the  defenfive,  or  pre 
pare  for  battle.  He  had  not  yet  determined,  when 
his  enemy  directing  a  blow  with  all  his  force,  the 
youth  nimbly  flipped  afide,  and  the  momentum  of 
the  i'troke  brought  the  unwieldy  fman  to  the 
ground.  The  hill  being  fteep  in  this  place,  he 
rolled  down  ten  paces,  until  he  was  flopped  by  a 
kind  of  natural  terrace  ;  where  he  lay  in  a  dif- 
graceful  attitude,  with  his  pofteriors  expofed  to 
the  derifion  of  all  paflengers. 

OMRAH  had  now  pafied  unhurt  through  all 
hoftilities,  and  afcended  to  the  fummit  of  the  hill, 
when  he  perceived  the  caftle  furrounded  with  a 
wall  of  ice,  the  cold  emanations  of  which  began 
to  pierce  him  to  the  marrow.  Cafting  his  eyes 
around,  he  beheld  the  ground  ftrewed  with  the 
bodies  of  thofe,  who,  after  having  furmounted  all 
the  other  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  hill,  had 
been  frozen  by  the  influence  of  this  icy  mound; 
and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  fame  fate,  he  haftened 
to  his  laft  refource.  He  already  began  to  feel  his 
blood  creeping  flow ;  and  his  teeth  chattered  in 

his 
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his  head,  before  he  could  unfheath  the  enchanted 
fwqrd  of  Merit :  but  this  no  fooner  gleamed  upon 
the  battlements,  than  they  melted  like  fnow  be 
neath  the  noon-day  fun  ;  and  he  entered  in  tri 
umph  through  the  breach  it  had  made. 

WITHIN  the  court  he  beheld  Hazima  on  his 
throne  ;  and  the  luftre  of  the  fword  having  flafti- 
ed  in  the  eyes  of  that  minifter,  he  beckoned  Om- 
rah  towards  him  with  a  gracious  frriile.  "  Son 
(faid  he),  you  have  glorioufly  paffed  your  proba 
tion  :  and  now  it  is  my  duty  to  reward  your  vir 
tue."  So  faying,  he  feated  him  at  his  right  hand : 
and  the  place  of  his  chief  fecretary  being  vacant, 
he  was  forthwith  invefted  with  that  office.  Next 
day,  Hazima  prefented  him  to  the  khaliph ;  and, 
in  a  few  months,  he  infmuated  hirnfelf  into  the 
favour  of  that  mighty  emperor. 

FORTUNE  had  now  recompenfed  him  for  all  his 
fufferings  ;  but  it  was  not  in  her  power  to  intoxi 
cate  his  fancy,  or  in  the  leaft  impair  the  virtues  of 
his  heart ;  which  feemed  to  increafe  in  propor 
tion  to  the  means  he  had  of  exercifing  them. 
Wealth  flowed  in  upon  him  from  every  quarter ; 
and  this  he  again  difcharged  in  a  thoufand  diffe 
rent  channels,  planned  by  his  fagacity,  and  filled 
by  his  benevolence. 

PASSING 
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PASSING  one  night  through  a  bazar  near  the 
gate  El  Maazan,  he  perceived  a  number  of  flaves, 
chained  together,  {landing  for  fale ;  and  among 
the  reft,  a  tall  female,  covered  with  a  veil  j  which 
he  lifted  up  in  order  to  gratify  his  curiofity  :  but 
what  were  the  emotions  of  his  heart,  when  he 
beheld  the  features  of  his  adorable  Fatima  !  He 
was  ftruck  dumb  with  a  tranfport  of  joyful  fur- 
prize  ;  while  the  fame  paflions  operated  in  her 
tender  bofom  with  nearly  the  fame  effect.  <c  Have 
I  then  found  thee  (cried  he),  thou  ineftimable 
jewel  of  my  heart  ?  Now  /hall  my  happinefs  be 
pure  without  alloy."  At  this  addrefs,  her  eyes 
lightened  with  pleafure ;  while  (he  pronounced 
thefe  words :  c<  Allah  be  praifed,  that  I  once 
more  behold  thee  unchanged  in  fentiment  and  af- 
fe&ion  !  I  have  never  fmiled  iince  our  laft  parting  ; 
but  fighed  inceflantly,  and  made  continual  excur- 
fions  in  hopes  of  feeing  thee  again. — Providence 
has  blefied  my  endeavours.  I  and  thefe  my  atten 
dants  were  yefterday  furrounded  and  taken  by  a 
body  of  the  khaliph's  gingulile,  who  have  brought 
us  hither  for  fale :  and  Allah,  no  doubt,  fent  thee 
hither  for  our  relief," 

OMRAH  inftantly  paid  the  purchafe  for  Fa 
tima  and  her  companions ;  and  conducted  them 
in  perfon  to  his  own  houfe,  where  his  miftrefs 
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was  treated  with  all  the  delicacy  of  the  moft: 
refpedful  love.  As  their  hearts  were  mutually 
warmed  with  the  moft  tender  affe£tion,  he  re- 
folved  to  be  joined  to  her  by  the  folemn  nuptial 
vow ;  and  communicated  his  defign  to  his  pa 
tron  Haxima,  who  exprefled  a  defire  of  feeing  this 
amiable  captive.  The  requeft  was  not  altogether 
fuitable  to  the  Modern  cuftoms  ;  neverthelefs,  it 
was  granted  by  Omrah,  in  confideration  of  Ha- 
zima's  age  and  character.  After  fupper,  Fatima 
made  her  appearance ;  and  the  old  treafurer  was 
confounded  at  her  oeauty.  She  was  gorgeoufly 
arrayed  for  the  occafion ;  and,  among  other  or 
naments,  wore  on  her  right  arm  a  remarkable 
bracelet,  decked  with  the  precious  ftones  called 
turquoifes.  Hazima,  having  eyed  this  jewel  and 
the  wearer  by  turns,  with  the  moft  eager  atten 
tion,  fuddenly  ftarted  up,  the  tears  running  over 
his  fnowy  beard,  and  exclaimed  in  the  utmoft 
agitation,  "  Holy  prophet !  is  not  this  Abbaflah, 
the  darling  child  of  my  old  age,  who  was  ftolen 
by  a  party  of  Curdes  in  her  infancy  from  my  fum- 
mer  refidence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carufara  ? 
Look,  if  that  bracelet  contains  not  a  portion  of 
hair,  with  the  cypher  of  her  mother,  the  fair 
Fadlrouah." 

AT 
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AT  this  exclamation,  Omrah  flood  motion* 
lefs,  fixed  in  amazement  and  expedition:  but 
Fatima,  flufhed  with  ftrong  emotion,  inftantly 
unbound  the  bracelet,  and  prefented  it  on  her  knee 
to  the  treafurer;  who,  having  recognized  the  cy 
pher,  claiped  her  in  his  arms,  and  cried,  "  She 
is — file  is  my  long-loft  Abbaflah."  With  the 
ftreams  that  bedewed  his  face  fhe  mingled  the 
tears  of  joy  and  filial  affedion,  even  while  her 
heart  was  too  big  for  utterance. 

OMRAH  did  not  fee  this  fcene  unmoved.  His 
joy  was  dafhed  with  apprehenfion,  and  he  kneeled 
in  anxious  fufpence  before  the  knees  of  Hazima, 
who  now,  recollecting  himfelf,  took  his  daughter 
by  the  hand,  and  delivered  it  to  her  enraptured 
lover.  He  received  her  as  the  beft  gift  of  Pro 
vidence,  and  kifled  in  acknowledgement  the  hem 
of  Hazima's  garment.  The  day  was  appointed 
for  their  fpoufais,  which  were  folemnized  with 
great  magnificence  5  and  Omrah  lived  to  be 
diftinguiftied  by  the  epithet  of  "  The  Happy 
Moflem." 
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TN  that  dtflricl:  of  Greenland    on    the  weftern 
coaft  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Amaralelc, 
lived  two  remarkable  perfonages,  called  SIBBERSJK 
andloLUKA;  the  former  deemed  the  moft  accom- 
plifhed    youth    that   ever    wormipped    the   great 
*Torngarfuk  on  this  fide   of  the  infurmountablc 
icy  ridge  that  runs  acrofe  the  country,  whether  in 
twanging  the  elaftic  bow  of  Tenal,  launching  the 
dart,  hurling  the  harpoon,  paddling  the  canoe,  or 
•diving  under  water  to  fcoop  the  blubber  from  the 
"back  of  the  expiring  whale ;  and   (lie  univerfally 
allowed  to  excel  all  the  nymphs  of  Greenland  in 
beauty  and  rare  qualifications,  as  much  as  the 
moon  excels  the  aurora  borealis  in  light  and  fplen- 
dor.     She  was  daughter  and  fole  heirefs  of  the 
fAngekuk  Ajokarforpok,  one   of  the  wealthiefl 
of  all  the   Greenland   patriarchs.     He   pofTefFed 

*  Torngarfuk  is  a  mlfcluevous  deity  worfhipped  by  the 

Greenlanders. 

f  Angekuks  are  the  heads  of  the  clergy,  the  lawgivers, 
the  nobles,  and  the  prophets  of  Greenland, 
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two  kone  boats,  five  canoes,  three  huge  piles  of 
wood  for  rafts  poles  boards  and  fewel,  feven  chefts 
of  brafs  copper  and  tin  utenfils,  purchafed  from 
the  *  Kublunaets,  a  fpacious  winter  cabin,  a  mag 
nificent  Cummer  tent,  and  a  vaft  magazine  well 
filled  with  blubber,  whalebone,  morfe  teeth,  uni 
corns  horns,  the  (kins  of  fox,  feal,  and  rein- deer. 

His  darling  Igluka  had  been  bred  up  in  the 
utmoft  tendernefs  and  elegance.  Her  (hi ft  ap 
peared  white  and  tranfparent,  being  formed  of 
the  maw  of  holibut :  her  waiftcoat  was  of  the 
fofteft  faun-fkin,  trimmed  with  white  by  her  own 
fair  hands :  the  (kin  of  the  rein-deer  fupplied  her 
with  an  upper  garment  and  hood ;  and  her 
breeches  and  boots  were  formed  of  a  drefled  fe<4- 
fkin,  foft  fmooth  and  pliant.  This  was  her  or 
dinary  drefs:  but  on  festivals  flie  wore  a  magni 
ficent  robe  of  bird's  fid n,  adorned  with  variegated 
feathers,  and  bracelets  fet  with  pearls.  Her  locks, 
that  emulated  the  raven's  back,  were  nicely  braid 
ed  :  her  glofly  neck  was  hung  round  with  beads 
of  glafs  and  coral.  Her  eyes  glanced  like  the 
three  ftars  in  the  belt  of  Sicktut  f.  Her  teeth,  in 
whitenefs,  rivalled  the  fnow  that  covers  the  moun- 

*  Kublunaets,  the  name  given  to  the  Danes  by  the  Green- 
landers. 

f  Sicktut  is  the  appellation  by  which  the  Greenlander$  j 
•iftinguifh  the  conftellation  Orion. 
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tcins  of  Nepfet;  and  {he  frnelled  fo  fweet  of  vir 
gin  water>  that  {he  never  went  forth  without  re 
ceiving  the  falutation  Niviarfiarfuanerks  *.  She 
repofed  upon  beds  of  eider-down  ;  and  was  every 
day  carefully  anointed  with  the  fat  of  the  whale's 
belly.  She  fed  upon  the  eggs  of  fea-fowi  gather 
ed  among  the  cliffs,  upon  the  rogn-fifh ;  the  tail 
of  young  whales  delicately  fauced  with  train-oil  ; 
the  flefli  of  fea-caives  ;  the  rafpings  of  feal-fkin 
made  into  pancakes ;  the  ingefta  and  chawdron  of 
the  rein-deer  ;  the  entrails  of  the  rype  or  partridge 
tlrelTed  with  blubber;  and,  by  way  of  delTert,  the 
lea- weed  and  the  root  called  tugloronet,  diced  arid 
fried  with  train-oil. 

A  YOUNG  lady  of  fuch  expectations,  nurfed 
with  indulgence,  and  trained  up  in  the  midft 
of  fuch  delicacies,  could  not  but  be  infpired 
with  the  mod  refined  fentiments,  and  fo  ani 
mated  by  the  pride  of  birth,  as  well  as  by  the 
confcioufnefs  of  her  own  beauty  and  accomplifh- 
ments,  as  to  look  down  with  contempt  upon  the 
generality  of  thofe  youths  who  afpired  to  her  good 
graces.  Indeed  it  was  univerfully  believed,  that 
{he  would  choofe  to  lead  a  life  of  celibacy  rather 
than  beftow  herfelf  in  marriage  upon  any  indivi- 

*  Niviarfiarfuane;ks  Hgnifies,  "  how  flie  fniells  like  a 
virgin!"  and  is  applied  to  thofe  who  fprinkle  themfelvca 
with  their  own  water. 
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dual  of  Amaralek:  but  fate  had  otherwife  ordained 
in  favour  of  the  gallant  Sibberfik,  who  was  not 
only  rich  in  the  goods  of  fortune,  but  alfo  ex 
celled  all  his  cotcmporaries  in  beauty,  courage, 
and  agility,  as  well  as  in  the  gifts  of  the  under- 
ftanding.  He  had  flain  a  mighty  bear  in  fmole 
combat,  and  in  winter  wore  the  fkin  acrofs  his 
(boulders,  as  a  trophy  of  his  vi6iory.  He  had  once 
ventured  to  aflault  the  dreadful  lea  mcnfter  Haf- 
gufa  *,  and  was  the  firft  who  had  ever  efcaped  with 
life  from  fuch  a  rencounter.  Pie  had  often  dived 
beneath  the  ice,  inpurfuitof  feals  and  morfes;  and 
in  the  moll  dreadful  tempefts  put  to  fea  in  his 
{lender  canoe  of  bended  flicks  covered  with  (kins. 
His  dart  and  harpoon  flew  unerring  to  the  mark ; 
and  his  arrows  never  miffed  the  fea- mew  upon  the 
cliff,  or  the  rein-deer  on  the  mountain.  He  never 
failed  to  win  the  prize  at  foot-ta.ll,  catch-ball, 
wrefil-ing  and  dancing  ;  and  far  outfhone  all  his 
companions  in  the  poetical  contefts  of  alternate 
fatire,  praaifed  at  public  feiiivals  among  the 
fvvains  of  Greenland  f. 

THE  fair  Igluka  could   r.otbe  infenfible  to  all 
thefe  perfections,    bhe  took  pleafure  in  feeing  him 

*  H;xfgufa  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  fpirit  that  appears  at  fea 
to  the  Greenlanders,  in  many  different  hideous  forms. 

•f  The  youths  of    Greenland  actually  contend  in  this 
manner,  like  the  ancient  fwains  of  Arcadia. 
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perform  a!!  his  feats  of  ftrength  and  aclivityj  and 
always  rewarded  him  for  the  victory  he  had  ob 
tained,  fometimes  with  a  fmile  and  fomctimes  with 
a  prefent.  After  a  fevere  trial  of  wreftling,  fhe 
once  refrcfhed  him  with  a  draught  of  train-oil;  at 
another  time  ilie  prefented  him  with  a  fpring  coat 
of  feal-fkin,  cut  and  fewed  by  her  own  delicate 
fingers  ;  but  the  favour  which  of  all  others  he 
moil:  eiteemed,  and  which  brought  upon  him  the 
envy  of  all  his  companions,  was  an  invitation  fhe 
gave  him  to  fup  with  her  on  the  leg  of  a  frozen 
feal,  and  the  found  of  a  hay-rtQi  ftewe'd  in  blubber : 
nay,  to  crown  his  good  fortune,  after  this  genial 
banquet,  fhe  licked  him  *  all  over,  that  he  might 
derive  double  vigour  from  this  un£ion  of  maiden 
fpiltle;  and  inverted  him  with  a  fhift  of  feal  gut?, 
which  for  that  purpofe  fhe  (tripped  from  her  own 
delicate  body.  In  a  word,  Igluka  and  Sibberfik 
had  by  this  time  captivated  the  hearts  of  each 
other.  The  rocks  refounded  with  the  fongs  which 
he  compofed  in  her  praife.  He  formed  garlands 
of  fea-weeds  intermixed  with  {hells  and  corals  for 
her  hair  :  he  made  her  an  offering  of  the  fir  ft- fruits 
of  all  his  labours  ;  and  ft; i zed  all  opportunities  of 
whifpering  in  her  ears  the  mod  delicate  and  en 
dearing  expreifions  of  love. 

*  This  pracllcc,  which  was  probably  learned  from  the 
fcear's  licking  her  cubs,   is  common  in  Greenland, 
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IN  the  midftof  this  tender  communication,  the 
good  old  Ajokarforpok  was  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
and  the  lovely  Igluka  rema;ned  fole  miftrefs  of  his 
whole  eftate.  Sibberfik  continued  to  enjoy  all  the 
awful  privileges  of  a  favoured  lover,  and  at  length 
the  day  was  fixed  for  uniting  this  accomplished  pair 
in  the  filken  bands  of  Hymen.  Meanwhile  they 
fet  out  together  on  the  fummer's  expedition  of 
deer-hunting  :  they  ate  from  the  fame  platter,  they 
flept  in  the  fame  tent,  and  conftantly  accompa 
nied  each  other  in  all  the  evolutions  of  the  chace. 
Such  an  intimacy  between  the  two  fexes  is  often 
productive  of  the  moft  fatal  confequences,  which 
even  the  pureft  fentiments  and  the  moft  deter 
mined  virtue  cannot  always  prevent.  "I  he  moft 
perfect  nature  and  the  molt  cautious  honour  have 
their  unguarded  moments;  and  in  one  of  thtfe 
the  amiable,  the  elegant,  the  virtuous,  the  fenci- 
mental  Igluka  was  undone. 

AFTER  the  fatigue  of  the  chace,  Sibberfik 
fpread  his  bear-fkin  for  the  repofe  of  his  beau 
teous  miftrefs  under  a  projecting  rock,  whofe 
foot  was  lamed  by  the  refunding  wave.  The 
noife  of  the  billows,  and  the  clattering  of  the 
ice,  foon  lulled  her  into  an  agreeable  {lumber. 
The  lover  lay  down  by  her  fide :  he  prefled 
ker  to  his  bofom;  waked  her  gently  with  the 
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foft  murmurs  of  his  pa/lion  5  and  made  fuch  art 
ful  ufe  of  the  opportunity,  that  in  an  evil  hour 
(he  furrendered  up  her  virgin  treafure,  while  the 
fea-mews  and  curlieus  fcreamed,  the  bears  growl 
ed,  and  feals  grunted  in  concert,  as  if  to  celebrate 
thefe  portentous  rites.  In  Sibberfik  enjoyment  was 
icon  followed  with  fatiety  j  his  fondnefs  vifibly 
abated  j  he  relaxed  in  his  attention  and  affiduity; 
he  engaged  in  feparate  parties  from  his  charmer; 
he  avoided  her  habitation  and  fociety;  and  finally 
refufed  to  perform  the  foletxm  vow  by  means  of 
which  he  had  triumphed  over  her  virginity. 

IT  may  well  be  imagined  what  effe&  thefe  in- 
flances  of  flight  and  perfidy  in  the  man  (he  loved, 
had  upon  a  young  lady  of  fuch  rank  and  fenfibi- 
lity.  She  found  herfelf  deprived  of  her  honour, 
and  the  fymptoms  of  her  difgrace  waxing  fo  vifr- 
ble,  that  it  would  not  be  in  her  power  to  conceal  ?t 
much  longer.  Thefe  confiderations  filled  her 
breaft  with  horrour,  and  thrice  fhe  refolved  to 
bury  herfelf  and  her  misfortunes  in  a  watery  grave: 
but  as  often  as  (he  attempted  to  execute  this  dire 
refolve,  {he  heard,  or  feemed  to  hear,  a  voice  that 
pronounced'  the  following  words,  Torngarfungnut 
makko  ineille  pegomnagit  *;  which  in  the  language 
of  Greenland  fignifies,  "  Take  heed  left  thou 

*  Vide  Egede's  Hiftory  of  Greenland, 
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"  go  to  the  devil."     Thus  deterred  from   j 
violent  hands  en  her  <.  n  to  pine 

in  folitude,  indulging  her  grief,  and  giving 
up  herfelf  to  the  moft  bitter  defpair.  1  he  luftr* 
vamfhed  from  her  eyes,  and  the  (hinii-.g  glois 
forfook  her  countenance  :  her  jetty  locks  hung 
difhevelled  ;  and  no  more  (lie  bedewed  herfelf 
:  odoriferous  virgin-dream  ;  for  alas ! 
this  was  no  longer  in  her  power.  No  more  (he 
indulged  her  appetite  with  the  choiceft  cates  ;  but 
fbmetimes,  to  fupport  her  drooping  fpirits,  (he 
comforted  herfelf  with  a  cup  of  oil,  thick,  yel- 
low,  and  perfumed.  In  a  word,  while  her 
die  increafed  in  circumference,  the  reft  c. 
body  wafted  apace ;  and  her  relations  for, 
that  in  a  little  time  (he  would  in  all  probability 
be  conveyed  to  her  grave,,  with  her  thimbles  and 
needles,  and  wearing  apparel. 

SIBBERSIK  was  not  ignorant  of  her  condition, 
nor  infenfible  of  the  injury  he  had  done  to  this  ac- 
complimed  young  lady  :  but  pofleflion  had  palled, 
upon  his  fenfe,  and  his  love  was  fucceeded  by  a  fpe- 
cies  of  dii^ufr,  which  neither  his  honour  nor  his 
reafon  could  overcome.  N.  fe,  they  irrug- 

gled  fohard  ki  behalf  of  the  forfaken  Igluk?.,  as  to 
banifh  all  tranquillity  from  his  bofom.  The  c\ 
fions  he  purfued,  no  Ic  '-ed  him  the 
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:  s  in  which  he  en?' 

::  him  from  the  horrors 

J  the  converfation  of  his  friends 
I  like  poifon  to  his  thought.     He,  in  his  turn, 

and  appa- 

i:i  his  canoe,  and  launching 
the  deep,  fe  the  fenfe  of  his 

rnal  tempeftf,  amidft  i  it  florms- 

dalhed  upon  f  Green- 

thefe  excurfions  hi  Jfl  haunt 

ed   I  - 

c  before  him  in    the  fhape   of  a   r. 
maid,  and  fometimes  made  the   caverns   of 
/bore   ref  \i   the    moft   difmal    fhriel. 

_s  of 

oath  ;  and  even  fe3med  to  welcome  his  ap 
proach  to-.vards  the  land  of  fpirits.  One  day 
his  frail  canoe  was  an  iflan  i 

and  with   the   utn  :uky    he,    by    f\ 

-~   where 
i  deflowered  tl  unate 


THE  of  the  fata!  foot  cor.j-jred  up  the 

of  his   :_  s   of 

on.     He  fmote  his  breaft  in  ctfpairj  and 

. 
-jne. 
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that  inftant  a  huge  feal,  darting  from  the  in 
terior  part  of  the  cave,  patted  him  grunting,  and 
plunged  into  the  Tea.  He  never  doubted  but:  this 
was  the  fpirit  Torngarfuk,  which  pronounced 
the  funereal  word  Picklerrukput  *,  as  an  omen  of 
bis  fate.  He  endeavoured  to  flay  this  mifchie- 
vious  fiend  by  an  eruption  of  wind  backwards^ 
the  only  charm,  which,  according  to  the  Green 
land  mythology,  the  devil  cannot  refill:  f  :  but, 
notwuhftanding  the  prevalency  of  his  fear,  he 
found  it  impoflible  to  try  the  experiment.  His 
hair  brifHed  up,  his  knees  knocked  together,  and 
he  fell  down  in  a  trance  upon  the  fated  fcene  of 
his  difbonour. 

HAVING  lain  for  fome  time  infenfible,  he  re 
covered  the  ufe  of  his  faculties,  and  found  him- 
felf  in  the  prefence  of  a  famous  Angekuk  or 
prophet,  who,  being  made  acquainted  with  his 
cafe,  admonifhed  him  fo  effectually,  that  he  re 
newed  his  addreffes  to  the  poor  forlorn  Igluka. 
Such  an  unexpected  return  of  happinefs  foon  re- 

*  This  phrafe,  fignifying  "  Here  is  no  more  to  be 
got,"  the  next  of  kin  pronounces  at  the  deceafe  of  a 
Grecnlander. 

f  Such  is  really  the  notion  which  ttie  Greenlanders  en 
tertain  of  this  deity. 
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ftored  her  to  her  former  health  and  fpirits :  the 
two  lovers  were  happily  united  by  the  prieft  : 
in  two  months  after  the  wedding,  which  was  ce 
lebrated  with  great  magnificence,  Igluka  brought 
forth  a  pair  of  lovely  boys,  and  fhe  and  her  huf- 
band  pafled  their  lives  in  a  continual  round  of 
conjugal  felicity. 
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ALCANOR  was  the  Ton  of  a  London  mer~ 
chant,  bred  up  to  the  bufmefs  of  his  father,, 
to  which  he  fucceeded  in  his  early  youth  ;    and  in 
a  little  time  diftinguifhed  himfelf  not  only  by  his 
knowledge   in  trade,  but  alfo  by  his  probity  of 
heart  and  generofity  of  fentiment.     Nor  was  he 
deficient  in  perfonal  accomplifhments  :   his  figure 
was  remarkably  agreeable  ;  his  addrds  was  engag 
ing  ;  and  no  pains  had  been  fpared  in  giving  him. 
the  advantage  of  a  gentetl  education. 

HE  was  in  a  fair  way  of  acquiring  a  very  large 
fortune,  when  he  firft  beheld,  at  a  public  ailembly> 
the  elegant  and  amiable  EUBOSIA,  daughter  of  an 
eminent  trader,  to  whom  his  circumstances  were 
well  known.  He  was  deeply  ftruck  with  her  ex 
ternal  appearance ,  and  having  found  means  to  in- 
finuate  himfelf  into  her  acquaintance,  difcovered 
a  thoufand  charms  in  her  understanding  and  dif- 
pofition,  which  at  once  completed  the  conqueft  of 
his  heart.  It  was  not  long  before  he  difclcfed  his 

pallion. 
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to  the  dear  objefi,  and  had  the  raviming 
pleafure  to  find  he  hdd  infpired  her  with  very  fa 
vourable  fentiments  of  his  character. 

AFTER  fome  time  fpent  in  the  endearing  effu- 
fions  of  mutual  love,  he  applied  to  the  father,  and 
made  a  formal  demand  of  her  in  marriage.     His 
propofal  met  with  a  very  cordial   reception  -,  and; 
Alcanor  was  admitted  into  the  family  on  the  foot 
ing  of  a  future  fon-in-law.   The  day  was  already 
appointed  for  the  marriage,  after  all  the  articles  of 
interefl  had  been  fettled  to  the  fatisfaclion  of  both 
parties,  when,  by  the  fudcien    failure  of  foreign 
correfpondents  at  the  clofe  of  the  laft  war,   Alca— 
nor  was  obliged  to  flop  payment.     He  commu 
nicated  his  diftrefs  to  Eudofia's  father  ;  and  pro 
duced  his  books,   by  which  it  appeared  that  his  ef- 
fedls  were  more  than  fuificient  to  difcharge    his 
debts  ;  though  they  were  fofcattered,  that  he  could1 
not  call  them  in  time  enough  to  fupport  his  credit. 
The  merchant  faid    he  was  forry   for  his  misfor 
tune,  but  made  ho  offer  of  aflifh  nco  :  on  the  con 
trary,  he  told  him  bluntly,  that  he  could  not  ex- 
pedt  he  would  beftow  his  daughter  on  a  bankrupt, 
and  forbade  him  the  houfe.  The  reader  may  con 
ceive  what  an  effect  this   treatment  had   upon  an 
ingenuous  mind,  endued  with    an  extraordinary 
fhare  of  fenfibility  :  he  retired   to  his  own  houfe, 
his  hear;  burfting  with  grief  and  indignation. 

THE 
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THE  generous  Eudofia,beingapprifed  ofwhathacf 
paiTed  between  her  father  and  her  lover,  feized  the 
firft  opportunity  of  writing  a  letter  to  Alcanor,  la 
menting  his  mi*,  ortune  in  the  mod  pathetic  terms;, 
aiTunrg  hi  />.  "f  sr  inviolable  attachment,  and 
offering  to  give  a  convincing  proof  of  her  love  by 
a  claPi'.eftme  marriage.  He  made  due  acknow 
ledgements  to  his  amiable  miftrefs  for  this  mark 
o<  her  difmterefted  n  ;  but  abfolutely  re- 

fufed  to  comply  with  a  piopofal  which  might  ruin 
her  fortune,  endanger  her  happinefs,  and  fubjedl 
him  to  the  imputation  of  being  fordid  andieiiiih. 
He  made  halte  to  fettle  his  accounts,  and  fatisfy 
his  creditors.  Then  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Eudofia, 
releafm,;,  her  from  all  engagements  in  his  favour, 
and  exhorting  her  to  forget  that  ever  any  fuch  per- 
fon  exided.  Immediately  after  this  addrefs,  he 
difappeared,  and  noperfon  could  tell  in  what  man 
ner  :  people,  in  general,  fuppofed  he  had  made 
a  ay  with  himfett  in  defpair. 

KUDOSIA  was  overwhelmed  with  the  moR  poig 
nant  forrow,  which  intailed  upon  her  a  lingering 
diftempei,  that  brought  her  to  ihe  brink  of  the  grave. 
1  hough  nature  triumphed  over  the  difeafe,it  wasnot 
in  the  power  of  time  to  remove  her  grief,  which 
il'..-i«.-ii  into  a  fixed  melancholy  that  clouded  all  her 
charms,  and  made  a  deep  imprelEon  on  her  father's 
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heart.  Her  only  brother  dying  of  a  confum priori;, 
fhe  became  the  ible  heirefs  of  a  confiderable  for 
tune  ;  and  many  advantageous  matches  were  pro- 
pcfed  without  effect.  At  length,  ihe  plainly  told 
her  father,  that  he  had  once  made  her  miferable, 
and  it  was  not  now  in  his  power  to  make  her  hap 
py  ;  for  {he  had  made  a  foletnn  vo<  v  to  heaven> 
that  flie  would  never  join  her  fate  to  any  other 
man  but  him  on  whom  he  had  allowc  er  to  be 
llow  her  affection.  The  merchant  was  blunder - 
ft  ruck  at  this  declaration  ;  he  faw  h.  de 

prived,  by  his  own  cruel  avarice,  of  that  I  .::x-...i*fs, 
which  he  had  flattered   hirnfelf  with  the  hope  of 
enjoying  in  a  rifmg  generation  of  his  own  ; 
rity  •  he    became  penfive   and  iullen  5    loll     us 
fenfes  j  and  in  a  few  months  expir.-u. 

EUDOSIA  purchafed  a  retired  houfe  in  the 
country,  where  (he  gave  a  full  fcope  to  her 
forrow,  while  (he  lived  the  life  of  a  faint,  and 
ipent  the  beft  part  of  her  time,  as  well  as  fortune, 
in  the  exercife  of  charity  and  benevolence  :  >'it- 
nefs  the  fighs  that  are  ilill  uttered  by  all  that  knew 
her,  when  her  name  is  pronounced  :  witnefs  the 
tears  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherlefs,  that  are 
cSaily  (bed  upon  her  tornb. 

ALCANOR,  defperate  in  his  fortune  and  his 
love,  took  a  paflage  in  a  Spanifh  (hip  for  Cadiz, 

under 
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under  the  name  of  Benfon  ;  and  as  he  underwood 
the  languages,  as  well'as  the  management  of  ac- 
compts,  he  was  admitted,  as  an  inferior  fa£i or, 
en  board  of  the  Flota  bound  for  South  America. 

HE  fettled  at  La  Vera  Cruz  j  and  fortune  fo  prof-* 
pered  his  endeavours,  that,  in  a  few  years,  he  was 
maftcr  of  forty   thoufand    piftoles.     But  neither 
profperity,  nor  the    univerfal    elbem  he  had  ac 
quired  among  the  Spaniards  for  his  worth  and  in 
tegrity,  could  footh  the  anguifh  of  his  hrait,  or 
efface  the  remembrance  of  Eudoiia,  whofc  charms 
ftili  dwelt  upon  his  imagination,     ot  length,  im 
patient  of  living  io  long  in  ignorance  of  her  fitua- 
ticn,  he  remitted  his  eff^cls    to  Europe,  returned 
to  Cadiz,  and  there  in  a  Britiih  bottom  took 
ping  for  England.     At  the  Race  of  Portland,  the 
fhip  was  attacked  by  a  p,Hry  French  privateer, 
and  Aicanor  had  the  misfortune  to  receive  a  (hot- 
in  his  neck,  which  appeared  very  dangerous.  After 
the  privateer  had  fheered  off,  he  defired    that  he 
might  be  put  aihore  at  the  neareft  land,  as  there 
Was  no  furgeon  on  board  ;  and  the  boat  immedi 
ately  conveyed  him  and  patt  of  his  baggage  into  a 
creek,  within  half  a  mile  of  Eudofia's  dwelling. 
He    was  obliged   to  take   up   his    lodging  at   a 
wretched  public-houfe,.  and  difpatched  arl  expnfs 
to  the  next  town  for  aiurgeon  5  but  before  he  ar 
rived,  the  unfortunate  Aicanor  had  loft  his  eye- 
fight, 
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fight,  in  confequence  of  his  wound,   and  his  fe 
ver  was  co^nfiderably  increafeu. 

THE  humane  Eudofia,  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  circumftances  of  his  diftrefs,  without 
dreaming  that  it  was  her  beloved  Alcanor,  defired  a 
worthy  old  clergyman,  who  was  rector  of  the  pariih> 
to  take  her  chaiiot,  and  bring  the  wounded  gentle 
man  to  her  houfe,  where  he  might  be  properly  at 
tended  and  accommodated.  Thither  he  was  carried 
accordingly,  and  there  iirft  vifited  by  the  furgeon, 
who,  after  having  drefTed  the  wound,  declared  h« 
had  no  hopes  of  his  recovery.  He  heard  this  fen- 
tence  without  emotion  j  and  defired  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  thank  the  lady  of  the  houfe  for 
the  charitable  companion  ilie  had  manifefted  to* 
wards  a  flranger  in  diftrefs. 

TJIE  tender-hearted  Eu-Joiln,  being  informed 
of  his  requefl,  immediately  vifited  him  in  his 
apartment,  accompanied  by  the  clergyman,  and  SL 
female  relation  who  lived  with  her  as  her  compa 
nion.  Approaching  his  bediule,  fhe  condoled 
with  him  on  his  misfortune^  begged  he  would 
think  himfelf  at  home,  and  command  every  thing 
in  her  houfe  as  freely  as  if  it  were  his  own.  He 
no  fooner  heard  her  voice  than  he  darted  ;  and 
railing  hirtiklf  in  his  bed,  rolled  his  eyes  around  as 
i£  in  queft  of  ioaie  favourite  cbjccl.  His  ear  was 

more 
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more  faithful  than  his  memory  :  he  rememberer! 
and  was  affecled  by  the  ftrain,  though  he  could  nat 
recoiled  the  ideas  to  which  it  had  been  annexed  t 
after  fome  paufe  he  exclaimed,  "  Excellent  lady  ! 
I  could  wifh  to  live>  in  order  toexprefs  my  grati 
tude  :  but  it  will  not  be. — You  have  given  {belter 
to  a  poor  wearied  pilgrim  ;  and  your  charity  muffc 
be  ftill  farther  extended  in  feeing  his  body  commit 
ted  to  the  dull.  I  have,  moreover,  another  fa 
vour  to  afk,  namely,  that  you  and  this  good  cler 
gyman  will  atteft  my  laft  will,  which  is  locked  in 
a  paper-cafe  depofited  in  my  portmanteau.."  So 
faying,  he  delivered  the  key  to  the  doctor,  who 
opened  the  trunk,  found  the  paper,  and  was  de- 
fired  to  recite  it  aloud  in  the  hearing  of  all  prefent. 

THE  will  was  written  by  the  hand  of  Alcanor 
himfelf,  who,  in  confideration  of  his  tender  affec 
tion  for  the  incomparable  Eudofia,  which  nothing, 
but  death  flioiild  erase  from  his  heart,  had  be 
queathed  to  her  all  his  worldly  fubftance,  exclufive. 
of  fome  charitable  legacies.  When  the  name  of 
Alcanor  was  pronounced,  Eudofia  ftartcd,  grew 
pale,  and  trembled  with  (Irong  emotion  :  yet 
Ihe  confidercd  his  fituation,  and  retrained  her 
tranfports,  while  her  eyes  poured  forth  a  torrent 
of  tears,  and  the  chair  (hook  under  her  with  the 
violence  of  her  agony.  The  humane  clergyman 
was  not  unmoved  at  this  fcene.  He  had  often 

heard 
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heard  the  ftory  of  her  unfortunate  love,  and  hy 
bis  fenfible  confolations  enabled  her  to  bear  her 
affliction  with  temper  and  refignation.  He  no 
fooner  perceived  the  names  of  Alcanor  and  Eudo- 
fia  in  the  will,  than  he  was  feized  with  extreme 
wonder,  and  fyropathizing  forrow.  His  votes 
faltered,  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  and  it 
was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  he  read  the 
paper  to  an  end.  Then  observing  the  agitation  of 
Eudofia,  he  conduced  her  into  another  room, 
where,  her  grief  and  furprize  becoming  too  ftrong 
for  her  conftitution,  fhe  fainted  away  in  the  arms 
of  her  companion.  When  {he  recovered  from 
this  fvvoon,  fhe  gave  vent  to  her  forrow  in  a  loud 
pailion  of  tears  and  exclamation;  after  which  {he 
became  more  calm  ;  and  begged  the  doclor  would 
endeavour  to  prepare  Alcanor  for  an  interview 
with  his  long-loft  Eudofia.  He  forthwith  returned 
to  the  merchant  ;  but  was  in  too  much  confufioa 
to  communicate  the  difcovery  with  difcretion  and 
compoiure. 

ALCANOR,  though  blind,  had  perceived  the  la 
dy's  agitation,  as  well  as  the  clergyman's  diibrder, 
and  was  not  a  little  furprifed  at  their  abrupt  depar 
ture.  His  mind  had  already  formed  an  affemblage 
oi;  the  moft  interefting  ideas  before  the  doclor  re 
turned  j  and  when  h^  began  to  expatiate  on  the 

mvfterious 
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myfterious  ways  of  Providence,  he  was  intem:D?e£ 
by  the  ftranger,  who,  railing  his  head,  and  cJafping 
his  hands,  exclaimed  aloud,    *'  O  bountiful  Hea 
ven  !  it  muft— it  rnuft  be  the  incomparable  Eudo- 
fia!"     At  that  inftant  flie  entered  the  apartment,, 
kneeled  by    the  bed-fide,  and  taking  him  by  thr 
hand,  "  It  is   (cried  /lie)  the  unfortunate  Kudo- 
fia — O  my  Alcanor  !  Is  it  thus  we  meet  ?"     A 
long  filence  enfued,  during  which  he  bathed  her 
hand  with  his  tears.-  At  length  he  fpoke  to  this 
effect  :  "  Thefe  are  not  the  tears  of  forrow,  but 
of  joy.  — Eudofia  then  lives  !  She  remembers— fhe 
retains  her  regard  for  the  haplefs  Alcanor!  — It 
was  indeed  the  hind  hand  of  Providence  that  threw 
me  on  this  hofpitable  (bore.  —  Could  I  once  more 
behold  thofe  dear   features  which  I  have  fo  often, 
contemplated  with  admiration  and. delight- — but,, 
I  am  faUifkd." 

THE    fequel    of  this  affecting  fcene  I  cannot 

pretend     to     defcribe. Alcanor's     wound    at 

the  next  dreffing  had  the  appearance  of  a 
ning gangrene  :  neverthelels,  the  ball,  which 
had  been  lr-lged  among  the  nerves  and  fmews  of 
the  neck,  was  now  with  eafe  extracted,  and  his 
eye-fight  was  immediately  reftored.  Having  fet 
tled  his  temporal  affairs,  and  made  his  peace  wirh 
heaven,  he  on  the  fourth  day  expired  in  the  arms 

of. 
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of  Eudofia,  who  was  the  fole  and  lafl  object  on 
vvhich  his  eyes  were  flrained. 

SHE  did  not  long  furvive  her  unfortunate 
I  lover.  Her  grief  at  length  exhauiled  her 
jconftitution,  and  brought  her  to  the  grave, 
j  after  (he  had  endowed  alms-houfes  for  the 
maintenance  of  twenty  poor  cripples,  bequeathed 
a  handfome  fortune  to  her  kinfwoman,  a  confi- 
derable  prefent  to  the  clergyman,  and  a  large  furn 
to  the  poor  of  the  parifh.  At  her  own  defire  fhe 
was  buried  in  the  fame  grave  with  her  lover,  and 
ever  them  is  raifed  a  plain  unembelliflied  tomb 
of  black  marble,  with  this  model!  infcription : 
•c  Dedicated  to  the  memory  of  ALCANOR  and 

**   EUDOSIA." 
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To   the   EDITOR. 

SIR, 

Y  WAS  much  afFe&cd  with  the  philofophical  re* 
fjgnation  of  the  honeft  SOLDIER  *  who  made 
his  appearance  in  your  MAGAZINE  for  JUNE 
(1760)  and  his  ftory  made  the  deeper  impreffion 
upon  my  mind,  as  his  difpoiition  forms  a  finking 
contraft  with  my  own. 

I  WAS  the  fecond  fon  of  a  wealthy  gentleman, 
who  referved  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  for  my 
tlder  brother  ;  fo  that  the  only  provifion  I  enjoyed, 
was,  a  tolerable  education  and  a  lieutenant's  com- 
mifiion  in  the  army.  During  the  late  war  I  ob 
tained  a  company  by  dint  of  fervice,  and  at  the 
peace  was  reduced  upon  half-pay.  But  this  re- 
duclion  was  no  great  misfortune  to  me,  who  had 
learned  to  pra&ife  oeconomyin  an  inferior  ftation, 
and  was  fo  much  mafter  of  my  accounts,  that  I 

*  See  GOLDSMITH'S  ESSAYS,  Vol.  I.  Efiayxxiv.  p.  103 
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ceuld  live  independent  even  to  my  wifh,  and  could 
fave  fomething  out  of  the  appointments  of  a  re 
formed  captain. 

MY  father  having  by  this  time  rcfigned 
his  breath,  I  had  no  parental  home  to 
which  I  could  retire  ;  therefore  I  fet  up  my  reft 
in  a  country  town,  where  I  had  been  formerly 
•quartered  with  the  regiment,  and  made  fome 
agreeable  acquaintances.  There  I  pafTed  my 
time  according  to  my  heart's  defire.  I  fiflied, 
fowled,  and  hunted  with  the  gentlemen  of  the 
neighbourhood,  who  entertained  me  in  their  houfes 
with  the  moft  cordial  hofpitality.  I  walked,  I 
chatted,  I  danced  and  played  at  cards  with  their 
wives  and  daughters.  Delightful  excurfions,  and 
aniufmg  parties  of  pleafure,  were  planned  and 
executed  every  day.  The  time  ftole  away  infen- 
fibly  :  I  knew  no  care  :  I  fdt  nodiforder.  I  in 
herited  from  nature  a  vigorous  conftitution,  a 
happy  ferenity  of  temper,  and  was  diftinguifhed 
among  my  friends  as  the  beft-humoured  fellow  in 
the  world. 

IN  the  midft  of  thefe  enjoyments  my  heart  was 
touched  by  the  amiable  qualities  of  a  young  lady, 
who  was  content  to  unite  her  fate  with  mine,  con 
trary  to  the  inclination,  and  without  the  confent 

of 
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of  her  father,  who  pofTefTed  a  very  large  fortune, 
and  refented  her  marriage  with  fuch  perfeverance 
of  indignation,  that  he  never  would  admit  her 
into  his  prefence,  nor  even,  at  his  death,  forgive 
her  for  the  ftep  (he  had  taken.  His  difplealure, 
however,  affected  us  the  lefs,  as  we  found  happi- 
nefs  in  our  mutual  paflion,  and  knew  no  wants  ; 
for  my  wife  inherited  from  an  aunt  a  legacy  of 
eighteen  hundred  pounds,  the  intereit  of  which, 
together  with  my  half-pay,  was  fufficient  to  anfwer 
all  our  occafions. 

WE  found  great  fatisfa&ion  in  contriving  plans 
for  living  fnug  upon  our  income,  and  enjoyed  un- 
fpeakable  pleafure  in  executing  the  fcheme  to 
which  we  had  given  the  preference.  Chance  pre- 
fented  us  with  an  opportunity  to  purchaie  a  fmall, 
though  neat  and  convenient  houfe,  with  about 
twenty  acres  of  land,  in  an  agreeable  rural  fitua- 
tion  j  and  there  our  time  was  parcelled  out  in  a 
fuccefiion  of  talks,  for  improving  a  large  farm 
that  we  rented,  and  cultivating  a  iweet  little  gar 
den  laid  out  on  a  gentle  Hope,  the  foot  of  which 
was  watered  by  a  brawling  rivulet  of  pure  tranf- 
parent  water.  Although  Heaven  had  not  thought 
proper  to  indulge  us  with  children,  we  were  fa 
voured  with  every  other  fubftantial  ble/Ting  ;  and 
every  circumftance  of  rural  oeconomy  proved  a 
fource  of  health  and  fatisfaclion.  The  labours 

of 
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•of  the  field,  the  little  domeftick  cares  of  the  barn 
yard,  the  poultry-yard,  and  the  dairy,  were  pro- 
duclive  of  fuch  delights  as  none  of  your  readers 
will  conceive,  except  thofe  who  are  enamoured  of 
a  country-life.    I  cannot  remember  thofe  peaceful 
'fcenes  of  innocence  and  tranquillity  without  re 
gret;  they  often  haunt  my  imagination,  like  the 
ghofts  of  departed  happinefs.     Within  the  bofom 
of  this  charming  retreat  we  lived,  in  a  ftate  of 
^uninterrupted  enjoyment,  until   our  felicity  was 
invaded  by  two   unexpected  events,  at  which,  1 
am  afraid,  we  (hall  always  have  caiife  to  repine  : 
-my  nephew,  who  had  fucceeded  to  my  father's 
eftate,  died  of  the  fmall-pox,  and,   a  few  weeks 
after  this  incident,  my  wife's  only  brother  broke 
his  neck  in  leaping  a  five-barred  gate:  fo  that  we 
found  ourfelves,  all  at  once,  in  pofTeflion  of  a  very 
opulent  fortune,   and  violently  tranfported  from 
that  element  for  which  our  tempers  had  been  f« 
well  adapted. 

IN  the  firft  flutter  and  agitation  of  mind  occa- 
fioned  by  this  unhoped-for  acceilion,  we  quitted 
our  romantic  folitude,  and  ruihed  into  all  the 
pageantry  of  high-life.  Thus  irrefiftibly  fucked 
within  the  vortex  of  DifKpation,  we  grew  giddy  in 
a  rapid  whirl  of  unnatural  diverfion  :  we  became 
enamoured  of  tinfel  liveries,  equipage,  and  all  the 

VOL.  J,  4£  frippery 
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frippery  of  fafhion.  Inftead  of  tranquillity,  health, 
a  continual  flow  of  fatisfaclion,  and  a  fucceflion  of 
rational  delights,  which  we  formerly  derived  from 
temperance,  exercife,  the  itudy  of  nature,  and  the 
praclice  of  benevolence,  we  now  tafted  no  plea- 
fure  but  what  confifts  in  the  gratification  of  idle 
vanity,  tofled  for  ever  on  a  fea  of  abfurd  amufe- 
ments  by  fuch  loud  dorms  of  riot  and  tumult,  as 
-drowned  the  voice  of  reafon  and  reflection,  and 
overwhelmed  all  the  beft  faculties  of  the  foul.  We 
4eferted  nature,  fentirnent,  and  true  tafte,  to  lead  a 
weary  life  of  affectation,  folly,  and  intemperance  $ 
our  fenfes  became  fo  depraved,  that  our  eyes  were 
captivated  with  glare  and  glitter,  and  our  ears 
with  noife  and  clamour ;  while  our  fancy  dwelt 
with  pleafure  on  every  gewgaw  of  Gothic  extrava 
gance.  We  entertained  guefts  whom  we  defpifed, 
wevifited  friends  whom  we  did  not  love,  and  in 
vited  company  whom  we  could  notefteem.  We 
drank  wines  that  we  could  not  relifh,  and  ate  vic 
tuals  which  we  could  not  digeft.  We  frequented 
concerts  which  we  did  not  underftand,  plays  that 
we  did  not  like,  and  public  diverfions  which  we 
could  not  enjoy.  Our  houfe  might  have  been 
termed  the  Temple  of  Uproar :  card-tables  were 
the  fhrines,  and  the  votaries  feemed  agitated  by  the 
daemons  of  envy,  fpite,  rage,  vexation  and  defpair. 
In  a  word9  all  was  farce  and  form, — all  was  a 

phantafma. 
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phantafoia,  and  a  hideous  dream  ${  incoherent  al?- 
furdities. 

THESE  pleafures,  like  brandy  to  a  dram  drink 
er,  have  loft  their  effect-;  we  have  waked  from 
the  intoxication  to  a  due  fenfe  of  our  miferable 
condition  j  for  the  vigour  both  of  mind  and  body 
is  quite  impaired.  With  refpeft  to  each  other, 
we  find  ourfelves  in  a  ftate  of  mutual  difguft  j  and 
all  the  enjoyments  of  life  we  either  tafte  with  in 
difference,  or  reject  with  loathing.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  overwhelmed  with  what  the  French 
call  F ennui)  a  diftemper  for  which  there  is  no 
name  in  the  Englifli  language  ;  a  diftemper  which 
may  be  underftood  from  the  following  lines  of 
the  poet : 

Thee  too,  my  Paridel,  (he  faw  thee  there, 
Stretch' d  on  the  rack  of  a  too  eaiy  chair  j' 
And  heard  thy  everlafting  yawn  confefs 
The  pains  and  penalties  of  idlenefs. 

IT  is  not  a  common  vacancy  of  thought,  or  an 
ordinary  languor  of  the  nerves  that  I  labour  un 
der,  but  a  confirmed  imbecility  of  mind,  and  * 
want  of  reliih,  attended  with  a  thoufand  uneafi- 
neffes  which  render  life  almoft  infupportable.  I 
{leep  without  refrefhment ;  I  am  fatigued  without 
labour,  I  am  fcarce  rifen  when  I  wifli  the  day 
£  2  was 
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was  done,  and  when  night  comes  I  long  for 
•morning.  I  eat  without  appetite,  drink  without 
exhilaration;  exerciie  affords  no  fpirits,  conver- 
fation  no  amufement,  reading  no  entertainment, 
and  diverfion  no  pleafure.  It  is  not  from  affec 
tation,  but  an  acquired  infenfibility,  that  I  feeFal- 
ftaff  without  a  fmile,  and  The  Orphan  without 
emotion.  I  endeavour  to  kill  the  time  by  fh.ift.ing 
-continually  the  fcene  of  diflipation  j  but  I  am  clofe 
jmrfued  by  difguft  :  all  is  difappointment,  infipid, 
naufeous,  or  (hocking.  My  temper  is  grown  fo 
fretful  and  peevifh,  that  I  quarrel  by  turns  with 
my  fervants  and  myfelf  3  even  fhe  that  was  once 
the  delight  of  my  eyes,  and  the  joy  of  my  heart, 
is  now  become  the  fubje&  of  perpetual  difquiet. 
1  harbour  wifhes  which  I  dare  not  approve ;  my 
heart  palpitates  with  paffions  which  I  am  alhamed 
to  avow.  I  am  tormented  by  a  thoufand  petty 
grievances,  which  rife  like  angry  pimples  from  the 
ebullitions  of  a  foured  difpo£tion;  and  incidents 
that  would  move  the  mirth  of  other  men,  are  to 
me  productive  of  choler  and  anxiety.  Two  days 
ago  I  ordered  my  fervants  to  horfe-whip  a  cobler, 
who  refufed  to  leave  off  whiftling  in  his  flail  as  he 
fat  at  work  oppofite  to  my  chamber-window;  and 
if  I  had  then  met  with  your  maimed  Soldier, Jin  all 
probability  I  (hould  have  chaftifed  him  for  pre- 
fuming  to  be  more  happy  than  his  betters. 

SIR, 
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SIR,  if  you  have  any  recipe  for  the  cure  of  my 
fliforder,  it  will  be  charity  to  publiftx  it  for  the 
benefit  of  many  thoufands  that  labour  under  the 
feme  malady  which  now  afflicts  your  humble  fer- 
vantr 

PlCROMACHUS, 

THE  diftemper  of  our  correfpondent  is  ende- 
mial  among  the  Great,  and  may  be  termed  a. 
fcurvy  of  the  fpirits-  Exercife  is  as  necefiary  to 
the  mind  as  to  the  body,,  and  mental  exercife  con- 
fifts  in  iludy  and  reflection :  this  being  long  dif- 
ufed,  the  powers  of  reafon  lofe  their  tone  j  and  a 
relaxation  of  the  nerves  from  idlenefs  and  furfeit, 
co-operating  with  this  languor,  the  whole  machine 
is,  as  it  were,  unftrung ;  all  the  faculties  being 
thus  untwifled  and  out  of  tune,  the  mind  jars  on 
every  ftring,  and  nothing  can  be  produced  but  dif- 
cord  and  drfquiet.  If  PICROMACHUS  and  his 
Lady  are  really  determined,  if  poffible,  to  obtain 
a  radical  cure,  and  retrieve  their  good-humour,  let 
them  make  over  to  the  next  heirs  the  great  eftates 
which  devolved  ta  them  fo  unexpectedly,  and  re 
turn  to  the  farm  with  the  fame  neceflities  which 
their  own  induftry  had  before  fo  happily  fupplied. 
Should  this  be  an  effort  of  feif-dcnial  beyond  the 
pitch  of  their  refolution,  we  would  advife  them  to 
renounce  their  fafhlonable  connections,  and  endea- 
£  vous 
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vour  to  contract:  friendfhips  with  a  few  rational 
creatures ;  to  difmifs  their  fuperfluous  fervants, 
including  the  French  cook,  and  every  gaudy  ap 
purtenance  of  oftentation  i  to  retire  from  London, 
and  engage  in  the  avocations  of  hulbandry ;  to  ufe 
the  cold  bath  every  morning,  ride  twenty  miles 
every  day  before  dinner,  eat  moderately  of  plain 
Englifh  food,  go  to  bed  by  eleven,  rife  before 
eight,  and  faft  one  day  in  the  week,  until  their 
appetites  are  perfectly  reilored. 
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HOWSOEVER  we  may  pride  ourfelves  on 
the  refinements  of  the  prefeut  age,  we  are 
not  fo  far  removed  from  barbarifm  as  people  in 
general  imagine.  It  would  be  eaiy  to  demon- 
ftrate,  that  every  circumftance  of  the  prcfent 
fafhion  is  a  {hocking  outrage  againft  common 
fcnfe,  which  is  founded  upon  eternal  truth,  the 
bafis  of  all  tafte  and  beauty  ;  and  it  would  be  no 
difficult  tafk  to  prove,  that  we  are  as  Gothic  ia 
thofe  fentiments  of  the  heart  which  influence  our 
conduct,  as  in  the  fuggeftions  of  the  fancy  that 
regulate  the  mode  of  our  external  appearance. 
Notwithftandir.g  the  pride  and  felf-complacency 
of  thofe  fluttering  animals  who  call  themlelves 
Pcrfons  of  Diftinclion,  roll  in  their  triumphal 
chariots,  and  look  down  with  difdain  on  their 
fellow-citizens  as  the  dregs  of  the  creation,  they 
are  no  other  than  mere  ruitics  in  point  of  true 
tafte  and  genuine  politenefs,  which  are  the  natu 
ral  effects  of  fenfibility  and  humanity,  improved 
by  knovvlegej  whereas  the  prefent  mode  is  an  un- 
£  4  natural 
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natural  monfter,  begot  upon  the  hag  Ignorancr 
by  her  own  fon  the  ideot  Caprice  j  and  what  we 
falfely  term  Good-breeding,  is  no  other  than  the 
fpurious  brood  of  unfeeling  Infolence  and  auk> 
ward  Grimace.  Thefe  ridiculous  perverfions  de 
rive  their  firil:  origin  from  error,  and  will  never 
be  rectified,  until  the  world  fhall  adopt  a  fyfteni 
cf  education  quite  different  from  that  which  at 
preient  prevails.  Very  few  pretend  to  think  for 
themfelves,  but,  in  matters  of  tafte,  implicitly 
follow,  like  limple  fheep^  certain  Bell-weathers 
of  the  fafhion,  who  are  inftigated  by  the  daemons 
of  Arrogance  and  Folly.  ]n  order  to  effect  a  re 
formation,  it  will  be  neceflary,  that  individuals 
frnll  exert  their  own  faculties  of  reafon,  and  re 
nounce  thofe  dift racked  guides,  whenever  they 
perceive  them  deviate  from  the  road'  of  nature 
;ir.d  of  truth  :  but  the  faculty  of  judging  cannot 
be  propeily  exerted,  until  it- has  been  duly  exer- 
cifedi  andv  for  this  purpofe,  we  ought  to  con 
trive  proper  objects  of  argument  and  reflection, 
For  my  own  part,  as  the  bufmefs  is  to  invcftigale 
truth,  I  would  propofe  the  ftudy  of  geometry  to 
the  youth  of  both  fexes.  After  mifs  hath  finifhed 
the  letters  of  the  A  B  Cx  let  her  begin  a  new 
fampler  for  the  Proportions  of  Euclid.  No  young 
lady  (hould  be  admitted  to  a  card-table,  except  by 
crofting  the  *Pons  Afinorum ',  nor  prefide  at  ant 
*  A  Proportion  fo  called. 

aflembly^ 
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afiembly,  until  (he  could  demonftrate  the  famous 
Pythagorean  difcovery,  that  the  fquare  of  the  hy* 
pothenufe  is    equal  to  the  fquares    of   the  two- 
other  fides  in  a  right-angled  triangle.     Every  body 
.knows  with  what  foceefs  mathematical  reaibning, 
has  been  introduced  into  medicine  :  an  ingenious- 
philofopher  of  our  own  day  hath   ufed  the  fame 
fcience  in  determining  the  momenta  with  which, 
the  paffions  act  upon  the  human  mind  :  the  Line- 
of  Beauty  difcovered  by  the  celebrated   Hogarth,, 
what  is  it  but  a  mathematical  curve  ?  the  charms- 
of  painting,,  fculpture,  and  architecture,  thatftrike 
the  fpedtator's  eye  with   irrefiftibie  energy,,  are- 
no  other  than  a  happy  fymmetry  of  pai.ts,    that 
may  be  refolved  into  mathematical  relations  :  even 
tnufic  itfelf  is  founded  on   mathematical  propor 
tion,  and  doubtlefs  the   fame  rules  of  analytical 
inveftigation  may  be  applied  in  difcovering  andi 
afcertaining  the  characters  of  mankind  5.  at  leaft* 
the  ftudy  of  geometry   will  fix  the  attention  of 
the  moft  volatile  female,  teach  her  to  think  with* 
propriety,  compare  with  caution,  and  judge  with* 
precifioii. 

I  WAS  led  into  this  train  of  thought  by  an'in~- 
cident  which  lately  fell  under  my  obfervation,  at: 
one  of  thole  Medicinal.  Wells  which,  every  fum- 
j  attract  a  concourfe  of  what  is  called- falhion- 
E  5  abJa- 
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able  people.  A  certain  lady  of  quality,  as  remark 
able  for  her  good-fenfe  as   for  her  generofity  of 
temper,  coming  one  day  into  the  public  room, 
invited  all  the  company  then  prefent  to  a  ball  at 
her  own  houfe,   intended   for  the  next  evening. 
The  guefts  afTembled  accordingly ;  and,  that  no 
difputes  might  arife,  the  diftribution  of  partners 
was  left  to  the  determination  of  chance :  the  gen 
tlemen  drew  numbers  out  of  one  hat,  the  ladies 
from  another,  and  the  two  that  correfponded  were 
coupled  for  the  evening.     The  number  10  fell  to 
the  {hare  of  a  lady,  who,  underftanding  that  fhe 
had   drawn  for  her  partner  a  young   phyfician, 
made  no  fecret  of  expreffing  her  diflatisfaclion, 
and  even  declared  that  me  would  not  dance :    the 
poor  doclcr,  ignorant  of  her  chagrin,  and  as  yet  a 
ftranger  to  his  fate,  went  round   the  room,  en 
quiring  which  of  the  ladies  had  drawn  the  number 
10,  and  began  to  bs  much   mortified  at  finding 
himfelf  un-owned.      The  lady  of  the  ball,  per 
ceiving  his  fituation,   acled  with  a  delicacy  pe 
culiar  to  herfelf :  fhe  communicated  her  inftruc- 
tions  to  her  own  daughter  (whom  we  (hall  call 
CLARINDA),  an  amiable  young  lady  and  a  reigning 
toaft,  who  had  drawn  the  fame  number   with  a 
gaudy  officer  that  flaunted  about  the  room  in  fcarlet 
and  embroidery.     Clarinda,  ad-dreifing  herfelf  to 
the  difcontented  nymph,  begged  as  a  favour  that 

they 
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they  might  exchange  numbers,  and  her  propofai 
was  greedily  embraced  :  then  this  lovely  creature, 
blooming  with  all  the  graces  of  youth,  beauty, 
and  good -nature,  went  up  to  the  phyfician,  and, 
fmiling  ineffably  fweet,  told  him  (he  had  the  plea- 
fure  to  be  his  partner  for  the  evening.  The  doc 
tor's  eyes  fparkled  at  her  approach  :  his  good  for 
tune  was  envied  by  all  the  gentlemen ;  her  con- 
duel:  was  applauded  by  the  majority  of  the  ladies  ^ 
and  before  the  ball  ended,  the  perfon  by  whom  he 
had  been  rejected  was  heartily  afhamed  of  her  iilly 
pride. 

THAT  the  reader  may  be  the  better  judge 
of  her  choice,  I  fhall  analyfe  the  two  individuals 
who  ftood  fo  differently  in  her  eftimation.  The 
phyfician  was  in  his  perfon  tall,  and  elegantly 
formed,  with  an  open  prepoffefiing  countenance,  a 
modeit  deportment,  and  engaging  addrefs :  the 
officer  was  fhor^fquat,  hard -favoured,  clumfy,  im 
pudent,  and  boorifh.  The  doclor  defcended  from 
an  honourable  family  ;  his  rival,  was  the  fon  of  an 
excifeman  ;  the  firft  had  expended  a  large  Him  or* 
his  education,  travelled  for  improvement,  and  laid 
up  an  uncommon  itock  of  erudition ;  the  other 
wrote  a  good  hand,  underftood  a  little  of  the  prin 
ciples  of  gauging,  but,  in  other  refpecls,  was 
altogether  untin&ured  with  human  learning,  and 
E  6 
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but  lately  introduced  to  any  fort  of  decent  com 
merce.     The  doclor  enjoyed  a  reputable  profef- 
fiony  a  patrimony  of  five  thoafand  pounds,  and  an 
extenfive   family-intereft ;     the    officer    had   ten 
pounds  in  his  pocket,  was  one  hundred  and  fifty 
in.  debt  to  his  taylor,   and  enjoyed  a  lieutenant's 
commiffion;  which,  by  the  bye,  he  owed  to  the 
inter.eft  of  the  phylician's  father.      The  doctor 
wore  a  fair  perriwig,  and  a  plain  fuit  of  clothes  ; 
the  officer  his  own  hair  in  a  bag,  an  embroidered 
coat,  a  cockade  in  his  hat,  and  ftone-buckles  in 
his  fhoes  -9  and  thele  were  the  particulars  that,  in 
the  lady's  opinion^  eclipfed  all  the  qualities  of  the 
phyfician.     J  fhall  conclude  this  comparifon  with 
obferving,  that  the  do&or,  had  he  been  fo  minded, 
could  at  any  time  hsv.e  rivalled  the  officer,  both 
in.  his  finery  and  rank  in  the  fervice  j  but  it  was  by 
no  means  in  the  lieutenant's  power  to  attain  the 
merit  and  real  importance  of  the  phyfician» 
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WHETHER  the  inffinft  of  brutes  be  a 
fubordinate  fpecies  of  reafon,  or  an  in 
nate  faculty  imprefled  by  nature  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  the  individual;  is  a  queftion  which  has 
been  k>ng  contefted  among  philofophers.  That 
reafon  and  inftindi  are  eflentially  different,  appears 
from  the  following  confiderations  :  reafon  is  the 
refult  of  ideas  acquired,  and  muft  be  improved  by 
exercife  and  cultivation.  The  inftinft  of  brutes 
feems  perfect  as  foon  as  the  animal  is  produced  5 
the  chick,  by  a  furprifing  inttindt,  picks  a  way  for 
itfelf  through  the  fli ell  into  the  worid,  and  begins 
to  feed  immediately,  before  it  can  poflibly  have  re 
ceived  any  ideas  from  obfervation.  The  fame  fa 
culty  is  obfervable  in  blind  puppies,  and  all  qua 
drupeds,  which  curioufly  fearch  for  the  dug  in 
order  to  fuck  the  mother.  Throw  one  of  thefe 
blind  puppies  into  a  pond  of  water,  and  it  will 
iwim  with  amazing  dexterity.  This  is  likewife  the 
with,  all  aquatic  fowls,  from  the  moment 

they 
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they  are  hatched  \  and  all  the  birds  of  the  air  na 
turally  fly  without  being  inftrucled.  All  animals, 
without  prefcription,  choofe  that  kind  of  food 
which  nature  has  allotted  them,  and,  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  this  choice,  carefully  avoid  thofe  things 
which  would  prejudice  their  health,  even  when 
they  feem  to  be  iblicited  by  their  fenfes  :  for  ex 
ample,  a  hog  will  greedily  devour  an  apple  ;  but 
by  no  means  will  touch  the  fruit  of  the  manza- 
nillo  tree,  which  is  poifonous,  although  it  refem- 
bles  an  apple  in  colour,  fhape,  and  odour.  One 
beaft,  as  if  it  knew  by  intuition  the  ft  rength  of  its 
own  organs,  or  the  peculiarity  of  their  conftruc- 
tion,  {hall  eat  and  digeft  thofe  herbs  which  would 
prove  fatal  to  the  other  animals  that  graze  upon 
the  fame  common* ,  Nay,  if  we  may  believe  the 
hiftory  of  medicine,  the  virtues  of  many  fimples 
have  been  difcavered  to  mankind  by  the  beafts  of 
the  field,  which,  from  the  fame  principle,  had  re- 
courfe  to  their  efficacy,  when  difordered  by  acci 
dent  ordiftemper.  Among  other  inftances  of  in- 
flincl:  we  ought  alfo  to  mention  the  Erofyjj,  or  na 
tural  affection,  though  it  is  common  to  the  hu 
man  fpecies  as  well  as  to  brutes.  That  this  is  in- 
ftindt,  totally  different  from  reafon,  we  may  eon* 
elude  from  the  different  effects  it  produces  in  hu 
man  creatures,  and  among  the  brute  creation. 
The  Vf^yn  of  a  beaft  ceafes  from  the  very  inftant 

that 
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that  it  becomes  unneQeflary  to  the  prefervation  of 
the  young  offspring  ;  and  among  birds  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fuch  averfion  and  animofity  in  the  bread 
of  the  mother,  that  fhe  commonly  drives  her  pro 
geny  into  immediate  exile  :  this  feems  to  be  the 
admirable  difpofition  of  Providence,  that  one  par 
ticular  place  may  not  be  overstocked,  and  animals 
of  the  fame  fpecies  diftrefs  one  another  by  creat 
ing  a  fcarcity. 

IN  the  human  fpecies  the  STO^  is  protracted 
and  improved  into  the  charities,  by  intercourfe  and 
continuation  of  good  offices,  and  the  exercife  of 
reafon  ;  and  this  in  proportion  to  the  Strength  of 
reflection  and  the  delicacy  of  fentiment.  The 
lefs  enlightened  the  mother  happens  to  be  by  hu 
man  underftanding,  the  more  fhe  conforms  to  this 
"blind  inftiniSt :  an  ideot  fondled  her  own  child  with 
all  the  care,  tendernefs,  and  Skill,  which  the  "Zrcpyn 
feems  to  infpire  in  the  brute  animal,  till  it  could 
fubftft  without  the  mother's  milk,  then  refigned  all 
affeclion  and  attention  to  it,  and  no  longer  dif- 
tinguiShed  it  as  her  own  offspring.  Obferve  the 
lower  clafs  among  the  vulgar,  who,  in  point  of  fen 
timent,  are  but  one  degree  raifed  above  the  level  of 
the  beafts,  with  what  eagernefs,  and  even  rapture 
of  affedion,  a  mother  will  carefs  her  bantling : 
behold  the  fame  mother  and  the  fame  child  two 

or 
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er  three  years  after,  the  Sropyw  is  entirely  vanifli* 
ed  i  fhe  looks  upon  the  child  as  a  troublefome  in- 
cumbrance  laid  upon  her  by  the  law  :  fhe  fairly 
wi&es  it  at  the  devil,  beats  it  with  the  utmoft 
barbarity,  and,  inflead  of  being  the  pledge  of  her 
love,  it  becomes  the  object  of  her  execration.  The 
cafe  is  no  more  than  this  :  natural  inftincT:  vanifh- 
ed  at  its  ufual  period,  and  there  was  no  fentimeot 
to  take  its  place. 

BUT    in    nothing  does  inftincl  appear   more 
amazing,   than   in    thofe   curious   nefts  fo  judi<- 
cioufiy  contrived,    and  fo   wonderfully  executed 
by  the   birds,  as   receptacles    for   their   young. 
It  has  been  often  obferved,  that  in  this  refpe&  they 
not  only  furpafs  all  human,  art,  but  defy  all  imita 
tion.      It  may  alfo  be  remarked,   that  the  neft. 
constructed  by  any  bird  in  the  fail  year  of  its  ex<- 
iflence,  is  as  uniform  and  perfect  as  thofe  which. 
are  built  after  many  years  experience.     This  is- 
another  ftrong  reafon  for  fuppofing  that  inftin<St 
neither  depends  upon  ideas  acquired,  nor  improves 
by  exercife  and   obfervationj  confequently,  is  a 
power  or  faculty  altogether  diftinft  from  reafon, 
which  is  undoubtedly  acquired  from  obfervatioa 
and  extended  by  practice.     It  may  be  afked  then, 
If  the  inftinct  of  brutes  is  produced  with  the  ani 
mal  in  full  perfection,  how  come  they  to  exhibit 
fuch  evident  marks  of   docility  ?  Many  anirpals 
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have   given  proofs  of  uncommon   fagacity,  and 
may  be  taught  a  thousand  things  that  denote  a  con- 
fiderable  (hare  of  reafon.     Without  all  doubt,  as 
the  human  fpecies  have  Come  kinds  of  inftinft  in 
common,  with  brutes,  fo  the  brute  creation  fhare 
with  man  a  weaker  faculty  of  reafon  j  but  this  we 
conceive  to  be  altogether  different  from  in{Hn&. 
Reafon  is  the  power  of  arranging,  comparing,, 
and  judging  from   ideas  received  ;  inftincl:  feems 
to  be  a  principle  previous  to  all  ideas,  and  inde 
pendent  of  them,  implanted  among  the  firft  fta- 
minaof  life.     Reafon  does  not  appear  till  a  con- 
iiderable  time  after  the  animal  is  born,  then  (hoots 
forth  like  a  tender  plant,  continues  to  grow,  and 
as  it  grows  acquires  frefh  vigour  from  proper  cul 
tivation  ;  on  the  contrary,  inftinc"!  appears  at  once^ 
in  full   maturity.     The  range   of  reafon  is   un 
bounded,   comprehending  all  arts   and  all  argu 
ments  j  inftincl   is  confined  to  a  few  articles  re 
lating  to  the  prefervation  and  propagation  of  the 
individual..     Reafon  is  fubject  to  miftake  and  de 
ception  ;  inftincl  isfureand  infallible.      Man  is  in 
fume    cafes  guided   by  inftintt,  and   brutes    are 
feme  times  conducted  by  the  faint  glimmerings  of 
reafon.     A  thoufand  wonderful  inftances  are  re 
corded  of  the  fagacity  of  the  elephant,  the  inge 
nuity  of  the  ape,  the  cunning  of  the  fox,  and  the 
docility  of  the  dog.     We  ourfelves  eould  produce 
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fome  furprifmg  evidence  in  favour  of  the  afs, 
which  lies  (in  our  opinion  unjuftly)  under  the  ge 
neral  reproach  of  ftupidity  ;  but  as  we  have  not 
room  to  infert  a  number  of  particulars  relating  to 
this  fubjec~r,  we  (hall  content  ourfelves,  and  we 
hope  our  readers,  with  one  furprizing  iuftance  of 
refentment  and  reflection  in  a  ftork,  extracted 
from  the  Travels  of  Keyfler. 

•  <c  How  far  a  rational  principle,  mutual  affec 
tion,  and  comparifon  of  ideas,  may  be  afciibed  to 
animals,  I  will  not  at  prefent  determine  5  but  af- 
fure  you,  that  the  following  adventure  of  a  tame 
ftork,  fome  years  ago  in  the  Univerfity  of  Tubin 
gen,  is  literally  true  :  This  bird  lived  quietly  in 
the  court- yard,  till  Count  Victor  Grave nitz,  then 
a  ftudent  ther?,  {hot  with  ball  at  a  ftork's  neft  ad 
jacent  to  the  college,  and  probably  wounded  the 
ftork  then  in  it,  as  he  was  obferved  for  fome 
weeks  not  to  ftir  out  of  the  ncft.  This  happened 
in  autumn,  when  foreign  ftorks  begin  their  peri 
odical  emigrations.  In  the  enfuing  fpring,  a  ftork 
was  obferved  on  the  roof  of  the  college,  and  by  its 
inceflant  chattering  gave  the  tame  ftork,  walk 
ing  below  in  the  area,  to  underftand,  that  it 
would  be  glad  of  its  company.  But  this  was  a 
thing  impracticable,  on  account  of  its  wings  be 
ing  dipt  j  which  induced  the  ftranger  with 

the 
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I  the  utmoft  precaution  firft  to  come  down  to  the 
j  upper  gallery,   the  next  day  fomething  lower,  and 
I  at  laft,  after  a  great  deal  of  ceremony,  quite  into 
the    court.     The   tame   ftork,   which  was  con- 
fcious  of  no  harm,  went  to  meet  him  with  a  foft 
cheerful  note,  and  a   fincere  intention  of  giving 
him  a  friendly  reception,  when,  to  his  great  fur- 
prize,  the  other  fell   upon   him  with  the  utmoft 
fury.     The  fpe&ators  prefent,    indeed,    for  that 
time,    drove  away  the  foreign  ftork  ;  but  this  was 
fo  far  from  intimidating  him,   that  he  came  again 
the  next  day  to  the  charge,  and  during  the  whole 
iummer,  continual   (kirmifhes  were  interchanged 
between  them.     Mr.  G.  R.  v.  F.  had  givenor- 
ders  that  the  tame  ftork  fhould  not  be  affifted,  as 
having  only  a  fingle  antagonifl  to  encounter  :  and 
by  being  thus  obliged  to  fhift  forhimfelf,  he  came 
to  (land  better  on  his   guard,   and  make  fuch  a 
gallant  defence,  that  at  the  end  of  the  campaign 
the  ftranger  had  no   great  advantage  to  boaft  of. 
But  next   fpring,  inilead  of  a  fingle   flork   came 
four,  which,  without  any  of  the  foregoing  cere 
monies,  alighted  at  once  in  the  college  area,  and 
di re£lly  attacked  the  tame  ftork,  who,  indeed,  in 
the  view  of  feveral  fpeclators  ftanding  in  the  gal 
leries,  performed  feats  even  above  human  valour, 
if  I  may  ufe  that  expreffion,  defending  himfelf  by 
the  arms  Nature  had  given  him,  with  the  utmoft 

bravery, 
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bravery,  till  at  length,  being  overpowered  by  fj- 
perior  numbers,  his  ilrength  and  courage  began  to 
fail",  when  very  unexpected  auxiliaries  came  in 
to  his  affiftance  ;  all  the  turkie?,  ducks,  geefe, 
and  the  reft  of  the  fowls  that  were  brought  up  in 
the  court,  to  whom,  undoubtedly,  this  gen 
tle  ftork's  mild  and  friendly  behaviour  had  en 
deared  him,  without  the  lead  dread  of  the  dan 
ger,  formed  a  kind  of  rampart  round  him,  un 
der  the  fheher  of  which,  he  might  make  an  ho 
nourable  retreat  from  fo  unequal-  an  encounter  : 
and  even  a  peacock,  which  before  never  could 
live  In  frlendfhip  with  him,  on  this  emergency 
took  the  part  of  opprefled  innocence,  and  was, 
if  not  a  true-bottomed  friend,  at  lead  a  favourable 
judge  on  the  ftork's  fide. 

"  UPON  this,  a  ftriSer  watch  was  kept  againft 
fuch  traitorous  incur ficns  of  the  enemy,  and  a 
flop  put  to  more  bloodfhed  ;  till  at  laft,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  third  fpring,  above  twenty 
ftorks  alighted  in  the  court  with  the  greateft  fury; 
and  before  the  poor  ftork's  faithful  life-guards 
could  form  themfelves,  or  any  of  the  people  come 
in  to  his  affiftance,  they  deprived  him  of  life,, 
though,  by  exerting  his  ufual  gallantry,  they  paid 
dear  for  the  purchafe* 

TBE 
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€C  THE  malevolence  of  thefe  Grangers  againft 
this  innocent  creature  could  proceed  from  no  other 
motive  than  the  fhot  fired  by  Count  Vi<5lor  from 
the  college,  and  which  they  doubtlefs  fufpe&ed 
was  done  by  the  inftigation  of  the  tame  ftork.*' 
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INQUIRING  with  myfelf  wherein  true  beauty 
confifts,  and  how  it  may  be  attained,  the  beft 
account  I  could  find  for  it  was  true  virtue.  I  know 
this  will  appear  ftrange  to  fome,  but  I  am  not  here 
to  enter  into  metaphyfical  difputes  or  criticifms 
on  other  people  ;  I  appeal  to  nature,  and  (hall  pro 
ceed  to  deliver  my  opinion. 

WHEN  all  the  faculties  of  the  foul  harmo- 
nioufly  confpire  in  their  feveral  operations  in  due 
proportion  to  their  nature,  without  jarring  and 
interrupting  one  another,  then  die  mind  is  ferene, 
and  the  perfon  is  virtuous  and  happy.  The  out 
ward  form,  like  an  inftrument  tuned  in  concord, 
prefents  to  the  eye  an  image  of  this  internal  har 
mony.  The  face  never  is  a  falfe  glafs,  but 
through  artifice  and  bad  habits. 

WHAT  is  it  in  external  forms  that  excites  in  us 
the  idea  of  beauty,  but  the  harmony  and  delicate 
proportions  obferved  in  the  arrangement  of  cer 
tain 
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tain  particles  of  matter  ?  But  as  the  foul  arranges 
aad  moves  all  matter,  thofe  harmonies  and  deli 
cacies  of  proportion  never  could  take  place  under 
the  influence  of  an  unharmonious  mind. 


How  amiable  are  the  characters  of  children  ? 
and  there  are  few  of  them  come  fo  far  of  age,  as 
to  have  their  features  diftincrly  marked,  but  who 
appear  pretty ;  and  yet,  gradually  as  they  grow  up, 
we  often  fee  their  mufcles  convulfed  by  paffions, 
their  features  turn  coarfer  and  ftronger,  and  then 
their  beauty  flies. 

THERE  is  a  great  deal  of  beauty  owing  to  the 
happinefs  of  birth :  as  for  example,  where  the  fa 
ther  and  mother  have  been  well  afTorted,  and  lived 
a  temperate  life  in  peace  and  mutual  love  j  in  fuch 
2.  cafe,  the  children  are  frefn  and  vigorous,  yet  the 
flow  of  their  blood  and  animal  fpirits  is  not  irre 
gular  ;  they  naturally  are  more  diipofed  to  a  life  of 
tranquillity  and  virtue,  which  as  it  does  not  ruffle 
the  mind,  the  face,  its  image,  is  more  ferene. 

I  WOULD  make  allowances  for  the  fmall-pox  and 
other  accidents  of  ficknds,  or  the  cares  ^and  dif- 
trefles  of  life  that  imprint  thcnfelves  upon  the 
face.  Some  of  thefe  rather  confirm  than  contra- 
our  theory  -,  and  at  any  rate  they  are  like 

whirlwinds, 
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whirlwinds,  inundations,  earthquakes,  and  other 
extraordinary  calamities,  againft  which  no  provi- 
fion  can  be  made  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  human 
affairs.  There  are,  however,  many  diftrefTes 
•which  impair  beauty,  for  which  people  have  them- 
•felves  to  blame,  fuch  as  the  hyfteric  'difeafe.  This 
indeed  chiefly  arifes  from  fome  unfortunate  acci 
dent  or  fhock  to  the  tender  female  conftitution  ; 
t>ut  frequcntl  <;  alfo  from  floth  and  idlenefs,  and  a 
romantic  imagination,  where  there  has  been  no 
ui  riil  bufinef  rue  mind  employed,  and  pro 

per  exercife  t  aith  of  the  body.    The  laws 

•of  nature  are  inflexible,  the  tranfgreflion  of  them 
always  proves  its  own  punifhment. 

READING  books  of  extravagant  poetry  raifeg 
-correfponding  tumults  in  the  mind,  as  they  paint 
all  the  paflions  immoderate.  Tragedies  fuch  as 
they  frequently  are,  books  of  romantic  love,  and, 
which  is  fifty  times  worfe,  books  of  romantic  in 
trigues,  all  tend  to  difturb  the  breaft  of  the  ten 
der  fair-one.  As  their  imaginations  are  more 
lively  than  ours,  they  are  mere  apt  to  receive 
wrong  impreflions,  and  have  their  tafte  corrupted. 
Thus  the  unfortunate  maid  pines  inwardly  from  a 
wounded  imagination,  and  her  corroded  beauty 
falls  a  victim  to  her  folly. 
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"  THE  malevolence  of  thefe  flrangers  againft 
this  innocent  creature  could  proceed  from  no 
other  motive  that  the  fhot  fired  by  Count  Vic 
tor  from  the  college,  and  which  they  doubtlefs 
fufpeded  was  done  by  the  i negation  of  the  tame 
ftork." 
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HOWEVER  vain  and  ridiculous  the  pre- 
fumption  of  thofe  people  may  appear,  who 
pretend  to  tell  fortunes,  and  prognoftica.e  future 
events,  from  the  arrangement  of  cards,  and  the 
appearance  of  coffee-grounds  as  they  are  whirled 
around  and  fettled  on  the  fides  of  the  cup ;  we 
will  not  fcruple  to  affirm,  that  the  genuine  art  of 
Phifiognomy,  or  Metopofcopy,  is  not  beneath 
the  confideration  and  even  the  ftudy  of  a  philo- 
fopher  :  for  though  it  will  not  teach  us  to  prog- 
nofticate  particular  events,  it  muft  be  of  conii- 
derable  iervice  in  helping  us  to  difcern  the  pre 
dominant  piifiions,  the  vices,  the  views,  and,  in 
a  word,  the  natural  difpofition  of  thofe  with  whom 
we  may  have  connexions  and  concerns.  This 
inference  we  draw  from  a  thorough  conviclion, 
that  the  looks  of  men  in  general  are  ftrongly 
affe&ed,  and  even  modelled,  by  particular  habits 
of  thinking;  and  that  different  characters  of  the 
mind  are  uiually  diftinguifhed  by  peculiar  con 
formations 
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formations  and  complexions  of  the  body.    A  fub- 
de  Italian  politician,  famous   for  difcovering  the 
hidden  fentiments  of  the  heart,  even  when  wrap 
ped  in  the  thickeft  cloalc  of  diffimulation,  ufed 
carefully  to  furvey  the  features  of  the  perfon  whofe 
thoughts  he  wanted  to  develope,  and  mimic  their 
difpofition  in  his  own  face ;    an    expedient   that 
never  failed  to  fugs;eft  the   ideas  which   corref- 
ponded  with  that  cad  of  countenance.     Every 
body  has  heard  the  inftance   of  the  phifiognomift 
Zopyrus,    who   having    examined    the    face   of 
Socrates,  pronounced  him  a  dunce  and  a  liber 
tine.     This  artift  being  ridiculed  by  thofe   who 
were  well  acquainted  with  this  fage's  wifdom  and 
continence,    Socrates  reprehended  them  for  their 
mirth,  and  owned  he  was  naturally  fuch  as  the  phi 
fiognomift  had  declared,  but  that  he  had  corrected 
the  vices  of  his  nature  by  the  exercife  of  reafon 
and  hard  ftudy.     Another  profefTor  of  metopof- 
copy  having  viewed  .  a  portrait  of  Hippocrates, 
pronounced  nearly  the  fame  fentence  againft  that 
father  of  medicine,  and  was  in  danger  of  being 
roughly  handled  by  his  difciples,  until  they  were 
undeceived  by  their  mafter,  who  alfo  had   can 
dour  enough  to  acknowledge  his  own  natural  de- 
feds.     Pliny,  in  mentioning    the   excellency  of 
the  painter  Apelljs,  affirms,  that  he  ftruck  the 
likenefs  of  men  fo  exa6i:),  that  a  phifiognomift, 
Fa  by 
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by  looking  at  them,  could  difcover  the  age  of 
the  perfons  reprefented,  and  even  predidl  the 
number  of  years  they  had  to  live.  John,  fir- 
named  the  FEARLESS,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
being  taken  prifoner  in  the  battle  of  Nicopolis, 
fought  between  the  Imperialifts  and  the  Turks, 
was  upon  the  brink  of  being  put  to  death,  by 
order  of  the  victor  Sultan  Bajazet,  when  a  Turkifh 
phifiognomift  laved  his  life,  by  afTuring  the  Sul 
tan,  that  from  an  accurate  infpeclion  of  the  pri- 
foner,  he  could  plainly  perceive,  that  if  John  was 
difmifled,  he  would  occafion  a  vaft  effufion  of 
blood  and  many  cruel  wars  among  the  Chriltians. 
This  prediction,  however,  we  muft  receive  with 
fome  grains  of  allowance,  though  related  as  a 
fact  by  Henterus  in  his  Hiftory  of  Burgundy. 
We  are  told  by  Paulus  Jovius,  that  Antonio 
Tiberto,  a  native  of  Cefena,  and  a  very  famous 
phifiognomiftj  prognofticated  to  Guido  Balneo, 
the  great  favourite  of  Pandulfo  Malatefta,  a  tyrant 
of  Aiimini,  that  he  would  be  deprived  of  life  by 
an  intimate  friend  of  his  own.  He  likewife 
warned  Pandulpho,  that  he  would  be  expelled 
from  his  country,  and  die  in  extreme  mifery. 
Both  events  happened  according  to  the  prediction  ; 
Guido  was  put  to  death  by  the  tyrant,  who,  in  his 
turn,  died  in  exile,  wretchedly  poor,  and  aban 
doned  by  all  the  world.  St.  Gregory  of  Nazi- 

anzen. 
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anzen,  feeing  Julian  the  Apodate,  when  he  was 
a  young  man,  at  Athene  j  after  having  attentive 
ly  viewed  his  face  and  appearance,  excVimed, 
u  O  what  mifchief  will  that  youth  o:c;-.Hon  to 
the  Roman  empire  !"  St.  Charles  of  . 
paij  fuch  regard  to  the  phiilognpmy,  that  he 
would  admit  none  into  his  family  and  fcrvice  hue 
perfons  of  unblemiihed  make  and  agreeable  afpcxr, 
faying,  £c  that  heautiful  fouls  generally  dwelt  in 
beautiful  bodies/'*  This  general  rule,  however, 
is  not  without  numerous  exceptions.  The  Je- 
fuit  NiCETUS  being  reputed  the  belt  phifiogno- 
mift  who  hath  committed  his  rules  to  writing, 
we  (hall  fpecify  fome  of  them,  for  the  entertain 
ment  of  the  curious  ;  and  every  reader  may  c^ni- 
pare  them  with  the  refult  of  his  own  obfervations. 

"  A  MAN  of  zfanguin*  or  gay  difpofition  is 
diftinguifhed  by  a  fair  fmooth  fkin,  large  mufcles, 
quick  growth,  agility,  plentiful  fweats,  a  florid 
complexion,  red  hair,  pleafing  afpedr,  regular 
features,  a  ftrofig  clear  and  agreeable  tone  of 
voice,  a  (hong  full  pulfe,  found  and  long  fleep- 
ing,  pleafing  dreams  of  dancing,  riding,  or  flying. 
His  conftitution  is  hot  and  moift;  his  health 
various ;  his  life  long.  His  virtues  confift  in 
meeknefs,  afFability,  gratitude,  and  urbanity : 
F  3  the 
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the  vices  incident  to  this  ciifpofition  are,  loqua 
city,  ficklenels,  breach  of  faith,  lying,  lad,  and 
inconfLmcy.  In  point  of  genius,  he  is  volatile, 
capricious,  and  averie  to  ftudy. 

"  THE  choleric  or  fiery  difpofitim  is  known 
by  a  lean  habit,  agility,  a  ri^id  ribre,  dufky  fkin, 
fhort  curled  hair,  fmall  head,  little  eyes,  quick 
pace,  rough  tongue,  Icanty  iecrecion  of  fpittle,  a 
brown  yellowifh  complexion,  a  quick  hafty  voice, 
a  vehement  hard  frequent  pulfe,  (hort  and  inter- 
rup'ed  fleep,  turbulent  dreams  of  wars  and  quar 
rels.  His  conftitution  is  hot  and  dry,  his  health 
goodj  and  life  of  a  reafonable  length.  His  vir 
tues  confift  in  diligence,  ftrength,  vigilance,  and 
conftancy.  With  refpeci  to  vices,  he  is  irafcible, 
quarrelfome,  apt  to  indulge  hatred,  ambitious, 
boafttul,  importunate,  impolite,  and  invidious. 
His  genius  is  keen,  penetrating,  and  fagacious. 

"  THE  phlegmatic  difpofition  is  attended  with 
bulk,  fullnefs,  a  great  deal  of  fpittle  and  mucus 
but  no  drought,  grey  hairs  betimes,  fmall  blood- 
veflels,  flow  digeilion,  a  white  jolly  fleek  effe 
minate  countenance,  a  fharp  quick  fqueaking 
voice,  a  flow  deliberate  equal  pulfe,  fweet  eafy 
long  fleeps  ;  dreams  of  water,  or  moiit  objecls. 
His  conftitution  is  cold  and  moift,  his  health  in 
different, 
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different,  and  life  fhort.  In  point  of  virtue,  he  is 
meek,  quiet,  and  inofFenfive  in  converfation.  As 
to  vice,  he  is  idle,  flothful,  luxurious,  and  im 
polite  j  and  with  refpec~t  to  genius,  he  is  dull, 
and  flow  of  comprehenfion. 

"  HE  that  inherits  a  melancholic  or  terrene 
dlfyofitlon  has  a  fmall  body,  beardlefs  thin  dry 
rou^h  fkin,  and  hardbonee,  a  grey  duiky  leaden 
deje&ed  countenance,  a  low  quivering  fearful 
voice,  a  flow  fmall  hard  pulfe,  troubled  fleep, 
melancholy  dreams  of  the  dead.  His  conftitu- 
tion  is  cold  and  dry,  his  heahh  very  bad,  and  his 
life  of  fhort  duration.  The  virtues  of  this  dif- 
pofition  are,  fidelity,  liability,  and  prudence  ;  but 
this  more  remarkable  in  youth  than  in  old  age. 
The  vices  are,  fullen  filence,  avarice,  obftinacy^ 
and  a  fufpicious  temper.  The  genius  is  profound, 
perfevering,  and  mature. 

"  STRENGTH  OF  BODY  is  known  by  ftiff  hair, 
large  bones,  fwelling  firm  and  robuft  limbs,  fhort 
mufcular  neck,  firm  and  erect;  the  hind-h^adbroad 
and  high,  the  fore -head  fhort  hard  and  peeked, 
with  briitly  hair;  large  feet,  rather  thick  than 
broad  ;  a  harfh  unequal  voice,  and  choleric  com 
plexion. 

F  4  «  WEAK- 
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"  WEAKNESS  OF  BODY  is  diftinguifhed  by  a 
fmall  ill-proportioned  head,  narrow  {boulders,  fofk 
ikin,  and  melancholy  complexion. 

"  THE  figns  of  long  life  are,  ftrong  teeth,  a  fan- 
guine  temperament,  middle  ftature,  large  deep 
and  ruddy  lines  in  the  hand,  large  mufcles,  ftoop- 
ing  {boulders,  full  chert,  firm  flefh,  clear  com 
plexion,  flow  growth,  wide  ears,  large  eyelids,  and 
the  hollow  of  the  navel  equally  wide  at  top  and 
bottom. 

<c  SHORT  LIFE  may  be  inferred  from  a  thick 
tongue,,  the  appearance  of  grinders  before  the  age 
of  puberty,  thin  f haggling  and  uneven  teeth,  con- 
fufed  lines  in  the  hand,  quick  but  fmall  growth,  the 
lower  part  of  the  navel  wider  than  the  brim,  and 
a  melancholy  temperament. 

"A  GOOD  GENIUS  may  be  expected  from a  thin 
fkin,  middling  llature,  blue  light  eyes,  fair  com 
plexion,  ftraight  and  pretty  ftrong  hair,  large  hands 
and  ringers,  an  affable  afped,  the  eye- brows  joined> 
moderation  in  mirthf  an  open  front,  the  temples 
a  little  concave,  and  the  head  fbaped  like  a  mallet. 

<c  A  DUNCE  may  be  known  by  a  fwoln  neck> 
plump  arras  fides  and  loins,  a  round  head  concave 

behind^ 
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behind,  a  large  flefhy  forehead,  pale  eyes,  dead 
heavy  look,  fmall  joints,  muffling  noftrils,  prick- 
ears,  pronenefs  to  laughter,  little  hands,  an  ill-pro- 
tioned  head,  either  too  big  or  too  little,  blubber 
lips,  fhort  ringers,  and  thick  legs. 

cc  FORTITUDE  may  be  guefTed  from  a  wide 
mouth,  a  fonorous  voice,  grave  flow  and  always 
equal,  upright  pofture,  large  eyes,  pretty  open  and 
iredfaft,  the  hair  high  above  the  forehead,  the  head 
pretty  much  comprefled  or  flattened,  the  forehead 
fquare  and  high,  the  extremities  large  and  robuft, 
the  neck  firm,  though  not  flefhy,  a  large  corpu 
lent  cheft,  and  brown  complexion. 

<e  BOLDNEIS  is  characlerifed  by  a  prominent 
mouth,  rugged  appearance,  rough  forehead,  arched 
eye-brows,  large  noftrils  and  teeth,  fliort  neck,  big 
arms,  ample  cheft,  fquare  (boulders,  and  froward 
afpeft. 

u  PRUDENCE  is  generally  drftinguifhed  by  an 
head  flat  on  the  fides,  a  broad  fquare  forehead,  a  iit- 
tle  concave  in  the  middle,  a  foft  voice,  large  chefr, 
thin  hair,  large  eyes,  either  blue  brown  or  black, 
pretty  large  ears,  and  an  aquiline  nofe. 

u  A  GOOD  MEMORY  is  commonly  attached  ta 

thofe  peribns  who  are  fmaller,  yet  better  formed  in 

F  5  the 
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upper  than  in  the  lower  parts,  not  fat  but  flefhy,  of 
a  fair  delicate  fkin,  with  the  poll  of  the  head  unco 
vered,  crooked  noie,  teeth  thick  fet,  large  earsp 
with  plenty  of  cartilage. 

"A  BADMEMORY  is  obfervable  in  perfons  who 
are  larger  in  their  fuperior  than  inferior  parts, 
flefhy.,  though  dry  and  bald.  N.  B.  This  isexprefly 
contrary  to  the  remark  Gf  Ariftotle,  who  fays, 
that  the  fuperior  parts  being  larger  than  the  infe 
rior  fignifyagood  memory,  and  vice 


*'  A  GOOD  IMAGINATION  and  thoughtful  difpo- 
fitlon  is  diftinguifhed  by  a  large  prominent  fore 
head,  a  fixed  and  attentive  look,  flow  refpiration, 
and  an  inclination  of  the  head. 

"  PER  SONS  who  cnjoyzgoodjigbt  have  generally 
black  thick  ftraight  eye-lafhes,  large  bufhy 
eye-  brows,  concave  eyes,  contracted  as  it  were 
inwards. 

"  SHORT-SIGHTED  PEOPLE  have  a  fternorear- 
neft  look,  finall  (hort  eye  brows,  large  pupils,  and 
prominent  eyes. 

"THOSE  who  poflefs  thefenfe  of  hearing  in  per- 
fe£lion,  have  ears  well  furnilhed  withgriftle,  well 
channelled,  and  hairy. 

"THE 
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C{  THEfenfe  of  fmelllng  is  moft  perfect  in  thofe 
who  have  large  nofes,  defcending  very  near  the 
mouth,  neither  too  moift  nor  too  dry. 

<c  A  VICE  faculty  oftaftlng  is  peculiar  to  fuch  as 
have  a  fpongy  porous  foft  tongue,  well  moiftened 
with  faliva,  yet  not  too  moift. 

«'  DELICACY  in  the  touch  belongs  to  thofe  who 
have  a  foft  fkin,  fenlible  nerves,  and  nervous 
finews  moderately  warm  and  dry. 

"  IRASCIBILITY  is  accompanied  by  an  erect 
pofture,  a  clear  (kin,  folemn  voice,  open  noftrils, 
moift  temples  difplaying  fuperficial  veins,  thick 
neck,  equal  ufe  of  both  hands,  quick  pace,  blood- 
(hot  eyes,  large  unequal  ill-ranged  teeth,  and 
choleric  complexion. 

"TiMOROUSNEss  refides  where  we  find  aeon- 
cave  nape  of  the  neck,  pale  colour,  weak  wink 
ing  eyes,  foft  hair,  long  {lender  neck,  fmooth 
plump  breaft,  fhrill  tremulous  voice,  fmall 
round  mouth,  thin  lips,  broad  thin  hands,  and 
fmall  ftiambling  feet. 

"  MELANCHOLYJS  denoted  by  a  wrinkled  front, 
dejected  eyes,  meeting  eye-brows,  flow  pace, 
fixed  look,  and  deliberate  refpiratiort. 

F  6  «  AN 
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<c  AN  amorous  difpofition  may  be  known  by  a  fair 
flender  face,  a  redundancy  of  hair,  rough  temples^ 
broad  forehead,  gracious  look,  moirr.  fhiningeyes, 
wide  noftrils,  narrow  fhoulders,  hairy  hands  and 
arms,  legs  well  fhaped  and  finewy. 

"  GAIETY  attends  a  ferene  open  forehead,  rofy 
agreeable  countenance,  a  fweet  mufical  tone  of 
voice,,  an  agile  body,  and  foft  flefh. 

"  ENVY  appears  with  a  wrinkled  forehead,, 
frowning  dejected  and  fquinting  look,  a  pale  me 
lancholy  afpecl,  a  dry  rough  fkiny  and  hard  bones. 

"  INTREPIDITY  often  refides  in  a  fmall  body, 
with  red  curled  hair,  ruddy  countenance,  fquare 
forehead,  frowning  eye-brows  arched  and  meet 
ing,  roMing  eyes,  blue  or  yellowifh,  a  large  mouthj, 
andreddifh  lines  in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

"  GENTLENESS,  or  complacency^  may  be  difKn- 
guiftied  by  a  foft  and  mcift  palm,  frequency  of 
fhutting  the  eyes,  foft  movement,  flow  fpeech, 
foft  flraight  and  red  hair. 

"BASHFULNESS  may  be  discovered  by  moift 
eyes,  never  wide  open,  eye-brows  frequently 
lowered,  blufliing  eheeks,  moderate  pace,  flow 

and 
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and   fubmiflive  fpeech,  bent  body,  and  glowing 
ears  of  a  purple  hue. 

"  TEMPERANCE,  or  febrlsty^  is  accompanied 
with  an  equal  refpiration,  a  moderate  fized  mouth, 
fmooth  temples,  eyes  of  an  ordinary  fize,  either 
fair  or  azure,  and  a  fhort  flat  belly, 

"  STRENGTH  of  'mind 'is  fignified  by  red  curled 
hair,  a  fmall  body,  mining  eyes,  but  a  little  de- 
prefTed,  a  grave  intenfe  voice,  bufhy  beard,  large 
broad  back  and  {boulders. 

"  PRiDEftandsconfefTed  with  arched  eye-brows, 
large  prominent  mouth,  a  broad  cheft,  flow  pace, 
erected  head,  (hruggtng  ihoulders,  and  flaring 
eyes. 

"  LUXURY  dwells  with  a  ruddy  or  palifli  com 
plexion,  downy  temples,  bald  pate,  little  eyes, 
thick  neck,  corpulent  body,  large  nofe,  ftrutting 
belly,  thin  eye-brows,  and  hands  covered  with  a 
kind  of  down. 

"  LOQUACITY  may  be  expected  from  a 
bufhy  beard,  broad  fingers,  pointed  tongue,  eyes 
of  a  ruddy  hue,  a  large  prominent  upper  lip,  a 
downy  belly,  and  fharp-pointed  nofe. 

"  PERVERSE- 
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"  PERVERSENESS  may  be  dreaded  when  we  per 
ceive  a  high  forehead,  firm  fhort  thick  im- 
moveable  neck,  quick  fpeech,  immoderate  laugh 
ter,  fiery  eyes,  fhort  fleftiy  hands  and  fingers. 

c<  IMPUDENCE  may  be  inferred  from  fiery 
flaring  eyes,  eager  look,  circular  forehead,  round 
ruddy  countenance,  elevated  cheft,  flat  nofe,  and 
loud  laughter," 
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OF  all  vulgar  errors  and  idle  remarks,  that 
of  Fafcmation,  or  the  Evil  Eye,  is  the  moft 
common,  and  perhaps  the  molt  ancient.  'I  his 
fpecies  of  fuperilition  generally  prevailed  among 
the  Romans,  as  we  learn  from  the  teftimony  of 
Pliny,  Plutarch,  Aulus  Gellius,  and  others,  not 
forgetting  the  hackneyed  line  of  Virgil, 

Nefcio  quis  teneros  oculus  mihifafcinat  agnos. 

PLUTARCH,  who  beftows  a  dialogue  exprefslyon 
this  fubjeft,  gives  us  to  underftand,  that  the  con 
ceit  of  Fafcination  was  derived  from  the  moft  re 
mote  antiquity.  In  Greece  it  was  common  in 
the  time  of  Ariftotle,  who  obferves  in  one  of  his 
problems,  that  the  herb  rue  was  accounted  a  fpeci- 
fic  againft  Fafcination.  To  the  prepofTeiTion  of 
fo  many  ages,  we  may  add  the  fuffrage  of  many 
learned  men,  theologiils  as  well  as  phyficians. 

FOR  thefe  reafons,   a  man  at  firft  fight  who 
barely  follows  the  rules  of  common  criticifm, 

would 
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would  believe  that  Fafcination  really  exifted,  and 
even  look  upon  it  as  a  flagrant  piece  of  rafh 
prefumption  to  deny  that  which  at  all  times 
hath  been  adopted  by  the  common  confent  of 
all  nations  :  but  we,  who  know  the  facility  with 
which  a  falfe  opinion  is  communicated  from  one 
perfon  to  another,  and  laugh  at  the  common 
notions  of  the  multitude,  poffefs,  thank  heaven!  a 
mind  quite  free  from  either  the  fear  or  veneration, 
which  the  opinions  of  the  vulgar  ufually  infpire, 
and  altogether  unreftrained  by  the  authority  of 
ages,  or  the  confent  of  nations.  On  the  con 
trary,  we  are  pcrfuaded  that  the  whole  doctrine 
of  Fafcination  is  a  mere  fable,  produced  and  nou- 
rifh:d  among  ignorant,  rude,  and  fuperftitious 
people,  and  afterwards  communicated  through 
want  of  reflection  to  perfons  of  greater  capa 
city. 

FASCINATION  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  a£Hon  of 
injuring  any  perfon  by  a  glance  of  the  eye  5  but 
it  is  commonly  imagined,  as  a  neceflary  circum- 
ftance,  that  the  fafcinator  muft  look  at  the  per 
fon  fafcinated  with  an  emotion  of  envy.  Beau 
tiful  children  are  thought  to  be  the  moil  expcfed 
to  this  damage,  becaufe  the  tcndernefs  of  their 
conftitution  is  more  capable  of  receiving  a  ma 
lignant  impreffion,  and  their  beauty  excites  the 

envy 
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of  the  beholders.  Some  fuppofe,  that  not 
only  envy,  but  likewife  love  fometimes  produces 
the  fame  efFec~r,  which  is  likewife  occafioned  by 
praifing  as  well  as  by  looking  upon  the  object. 

PLAIN  and  obvious  it  is,  that  according  to 
found  philofophy,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
can  make  the  leaft  impreifion.  The  eye-fight  is 
not  active,  but  confined  within  its  proper  organ, 
which  receives  the  pictures  from  the  object,  but 
fends  nothing  to  it  in  return  :  neither  do  words, 
either  of  praife  or  difparagement,  pofTefs  any 
phyfical  power  of  action,  having  nothing  but 
the  fignification  or  intentional  reprefentation 
\vhich  hath  been  affixed  to  them  by  the  arbitrary 
will  of  mankind ;  therefore  all  that  has  been  laid 
of  Fafcination  is  a  mere  chimaera. 

AMONG  the  medical  authors  who  treat  of  this 
fubjecl:,  Vallis  fufpedls  that  the  error  arifes  from 
this  circumftance  :  That  handfome,  healthy,  and 
flefhy  children  are  the  moft  fubjecl:  to  be  feized 
with  fome  dangerous  indifpofition  ;  in  confirma 
tion  of  which  he  quotes  an  aphorifm  from 
Hippocrates :  Habitus^  qui  ad  fummum  boni* 
tut'is  pertingit,  periculofus  eft  ;  and  that  of  Cor 
nelius  Celfus  :  £>ui  nitldiores  follto  funt,  fufpefia 
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fua  kalere  debent.  iC  Now  (fays  he) 
the  vulgar  being  ignorant  of  this  rule  in  medi 
cine,  or  this  law  of  nature,  impute  the  fuddcn 
tranfition  from  health  to  ficlcnefs  in  fuch  children, 
to  the  evil  eye  of  thofe  who  look  upon  them." 
Whether  thefe  two  aphorifms  be  true  or  falfe, 
certain  it  is  they  are  here  mifapplied  by  Vallis  ; 
firft,  becaufe  neither  Hippocrates  nor  Celfus  fays 
that,  in  this  (rate  of  perfect  health,  the  tranfition 
to  difternper  is  fudden  ;  and  fecondly,  becaufc 
both  are  equally  applicable  to  adults  and  chil 
dren,  and  thus  are  generally  underftood  by  phyfi- 
cians.  Nor,  in  fa&,  do  we  believe  that;this  fudden 
failure  of  health  in  children  is  frequent :  if  it  hap 
pens  oftener  in  them  than  in  adults,  it  ought  to 
be  attributed  to  the  tendernefs  and  little  ftrength 
of  the  fibres,  which,  being  incapable  of  making 
much  refinance,  may,  from  various  caufes,  in 
ternal  as  well  as  external,  fuddenly  lofe  their 
tone.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  moft  probable 
caufe  of  thofe  fudden  changes  ;  whereas  that  of 
the  influence  of  evil  eyes  is  totally  improbable, 
not  only  for  the  reafons  we  have  already  given, 
but  alfo  for  this  we  are  going  to  add. 

WERE  the  common  notion  true,  thofe  children 
•would  be  the  moft  frequently  fafcinated  who  are 
moft  likely  to  excite  envy  -,  I  mean  the  children  of 

noblemen 
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iioblemen  and  opulent  perfons,  who  generally  ap 
pear  the  moft  neat,  jolly,  clean,  handfome,  and 
richly  clothed  :  whereas  the  contrary  is  evident ; 
for  thofe  who  moft  generally  complain  of  their 
children  being  bewitched,  are  poor  low  creatures. 
Indeed  the  cafe  is  very  plain.  As  they  take  lefs 
care  of  them,  and  frequently  expofe  them  to  the 
weather,  to  extreme  cold,  and  excefTive  heat,  as 
well  as  many  oiher  inconveniences,  they  mult  of 
courfe  be  more  fubje6t  to  thofe  fudden  accidents. 
Neverthekfs,  with  refpecl:  to  the  children  of  the 
gentry,  other  caufes  may  give  rife  to  this  fuperfti- 
tious  belief.  We  have  heard  of  a  lady,  who,  in  her 
childhood,  never  went  to  church  without  being 
taken  with  fome  diforder.  7'he  reafon  was,  that,  in 
dretfing  her  for  the  occafion,  they  tied  her  gar 
ments  fo  ftrait  as  to  impede  the  circulation  of  the 
biood.  This  caufe,  in  a  little  time,  produced 
the  indifpolition  we  have  mentioned  ;  the  reafon 
of  which  fhe  very  well  knew,  and  did  noyt  fail  to 
lament  :  but  it  could  never  be  driven  ojit  of  the 
heads  of  the  fervants,  that  when  fhe  appeared  in 
public,  with  the  additional  circumftances  of  beauty 
and  rich  apparel,  fhe  always  fufiered  by  an  evil 
eye. 

WE  cannot  help  cbferving,  that  the  common 
precaution  taken  againft  an  evil  eye,  by  hanging 

round 
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round  the  necks  of  children  a  little  hand  made  of 
jet,  or  other  figure,  fignifyingderiiion  and  contempt, 
in  order  to  defend  them  from  the  evil  influence 
of  envious  eyes,  is  inherited  oy  lawful  fuccefTion 
from  the  fuperilition  of  the  Gentiles. 

AMONG  the  multitude  of  ridiculous  deities 
which  the  Romans  adored,  there  was  one  called 
FASCINO,  upon  whom  they  conferred  that  name, 
becaufe  they  believed  him  capable  of  protecting 
perfons  from  the  power  of  Fafcination.  The 
image  of  this  divinity,  who  was  exceilively  ugly 
and  extremely  ridiculous,  they  not  only  hung  to 
the  necks  of  their  infants,  but  even  fixed  to  their 
triumphal  chariots  j  perfuaded  that  thofe  who  ap 
peared  in  all  the  glory  of  a  triumph,  were,  as  ob 
jects  of  the  moft  rancorous  envy,  under  the  ne- 
ceiTity  of  having  fome  fuch  protection.  The  confor 
mity  of  the  rites  fhews,  that  the  curtom  of  thefc 
days  took  its  origin  from  the  practice  of  antiquity. 

THE  argument  which  the  patrons  of  Fafcination 
ufe  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  by  alledging  the 
fteams  or  noxious  effluvia  which  proceed  from 
fome  bodies,  is  of  no  weight  nor  confequence 
to  the  fubjedl :  firft,  becaufe  the  motion  of  thefe 
effluvia  does  not  depend  upon  the  fenfe  of  feeing  j 
for  he  that  is  poiTefled  of  thcfe  effluvia  will  not 

fail 
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fail  to  fend  them  forth,  whether  he  does  or  does 
not  look  upon  any  object  :  fccondly,  becaufe  the 
courfe  of  them  docs  not  depend  upon  the  affection 
of  envy,  or  of  love  ;  but  folely  on  the  internal  or 
external  heat  by  which  they  are  agitated,  and  ex- 
laled  from  the  body.  It  may  be  faid,  perhaps, 
that  there  is  one  particular  kind  of  poilonous  ef- 
luvia,  which  flows  from  the  eyes  only  :  but  this 
s  a  new  fyttem  of  phyfics,  invented  at  pleafure, 
"or  no  other  purpofe  than  to  fupport  the  other  fa 
ble.  But,  granting  thatthe  pores  of  the  eyes  are 
the  only  conduits  for  thefe  effluvia,  as  foon  as 
they  come  forth,  they  muft  be  difperfed  in  the  cir 
cumambient  air,  like  all  other  effluvia,  inftead  of 
going  in  a  ftraight  line  to  the  object  of  view  The 
a&ion  of  looking  can  never  direct  them  to  the 
object,  becaufe,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  that 
action  is  immanent,  to  ufe  the  terms  of  phiiofo- 
phy  :  in  other  words,  it  has  no  effect  outwards  5 
but  is  wholly  exerted  within  the  organ  of  fight. 

WITH  refpect  to  the  other  argument,  founded 
on  various  examples  of  birds  being  killed,  and 
mirrors  broken,  merely  by  being  looked  upon  by 
thole  who  poiTefs  this  inherent  venom,  we  (hall  an- 
fwei  them  in  the  words  of  Vallis,  merts 
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T  TAKE  the  liberty  to  communicate  to  the 
public,  a  few  loofe  thoughts  upon  a  fub- 
jecl,  which,  though  often  handled,  has  not  yet, 
in  my  opinion,  been  fully  difcufTed :  I  mean 
National  Concord,  or  Unanimity,  which,  in 
this  kingdom,  has  been  generally  confidered  as  a 
bare  pofTibility,  that  exifted  nowhere  but  in  fpe- 
culation.  Such  an  union  is,  perhaps,  neither  to 
be  expected  nor  wifbed  for,  in  a  country  whofe 
liberty  depends  rather  upon  the  genius  of  the  peo 
ple,  than  upon  any  precautions  which  they  have 
taken  in  a  conftirutional  way  for  the  guard  and 
prefervation  of  this  ineitimable  bleffing. 

THERE  is  a  very honeft gentleman  with  whom 
J  have  been  acquainted  thefe  thirty  years,  during 
which  there  has  not  been  one  fpeech  uttered 
againft  the  Mini  dry  in  parliament,  nor  a  ftrug- 
gle  at  an  election  for  a  burgefs  to  ferve  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  nor  a  pamphlet  publifhed  in  oppo- 
fition  to  any  meafure  of  the  Adminiftration,  nor 

even 
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even  a  private  cenfure  palled  in  his  hearing  upon 
the  mifconduit  of  any  pcrfm  concerned  in  public 
affairs,  biu  he  is  immediately  farmed,  arid  ioudiy 
exclaims  againlt  iuch  factz  >us  doings,  in  order  to 
fet  the  pe  pie  by  t!ie  ears  together  at  liich  a  deli 
cate  juncture.  4i  At  any  other  time  (lays  he) 
fuch  i'ppoiition  ni'^htnot  be  improper,  and  i  don't 
queltion  the  facts  i  »a  are  a'.ed.rcd  ;  but  at  this 
crifis,  Sir,  to  iiifia.nc  the  nation  ! — the  man  de- 
ferves  to  be  pur.ilhcJ  as  a  trait jr  to  his  country/' 
Ina  word,  according  to  this  Gentleman's  opinion, 
the  nation  has  b-en  in  a  violent  crifis  at  any  time 
the(e  thirty  years  ;  and  vvere  it  pf>illhie  for  nim  to 
live  another  centurv,  he  would  never  hnd  any  pe 
riod  at  which  a  man  might  with  fafrty  impugn  the 
infallibility  of  a  Miuifter. 

THE  cafe  is  no  more  than  this  :  My  honefl 
friend  has  inverted  his  whole  fortune  in  the  Stocks, 
on  Government  fecurity,  and  trembles  at  evtry 
whiff  of  popular  difcontent.  Were  every  British 
fubjedt  of  the  fame  tame  and  timid  difpofition, 
Magna  Charta  (>:o  ufe  the  coarfe  phrafe  of  Oliver 
Cromwell)  would  be  no  more  regarded  by  an  am 
bitious  Prince  than  JViagnaF — ta,  and  the  Liber 
ties  of  England  expire  without  a  groan.  Oppo- 
filion,  when  retrained  within  due  bounds,  is  the 
falubrious  gale  that  ventilates  the  opinions  of  the 

people, 
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people,  which  might  otherwife  ftagnate  into  the- 
moft  abjecl:  fubmiilion.  It  may  be  faid  to  purify' 
the  atmofphere  of  politics  ;  to  difpel  the  grofs 
vapours  raifed  by  the  influence  of  Minifterial  ar 
tifice  and  corruption,  until  the  Conftitution,  like 
a  mighty  rock,  ftands  full  difclofed  to  the  view 
of  every  individual  who  dwells  within  the  {hade 
of  its  protection.  Even  when  this  gale  blows 
with  augmented  violence,  it  generally  tends  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Commonwealth  :  it  awakes  the 
apprehenfion,  and  confequently  aroufes  all  the  fa 
culties  of  the  pilot  at  the  helm,  who  redoubles  his 
vigilance  and  caution,  exerts  his  utmoft  (kill,  and, 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  navi 
gation,  in  a  little  time  learns  to  fuit  his  canvafs  to 
the  roughnefs  of  the  fea,  and  the  trim  of  the  vef- 
fel.  Without  thefe  intervening  ftorms  of  Oppo- 
fition  to  exercife  his  faculties,  he  would  become 
enervate,  negligent,  and  prefumptuous  ;  and, 
in  the  wantonnefs  of  his  power,  trufting  to  fome 
deceitful  calm,  perhaps  hazard  a  ftep  that  would 
wreck  the  Conftitution.  Yet  there  is  a  meafure 
in  all  things.  A  moderate  froft  will  fertilize  the 
glebe  with  nitrous  particles,  and  deftroy  the  eggs 
of  pernicious  infecls,  that  prey  upon  the  fancy  of 
the  year  :  but  if  this  froft  increafes  in  feverity  and 
duration,  it  will  chill  the  feeds,  and  even  freeze 
up  the  roots  of  vegetables  5  it  will  check  the 

bloom, 
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'bloom,  nip  the  buds,   andblaft  all  the  promife  of 
the  fpring.     The  vernal  breeze  that  drives  the 
jjfjjr  before  it,  that  brufhes  the  cobwebs  from  the 
boughs,  that  fans  the  air  and  fofters  vegetation,  if 
augmented  to  a  tempeil,  will  ftripthe  leaves,  over 
throw  the  tree,   and  defolate  the  garden.     The 
aufpicious  gale  before  which  the  trim  veflel  plows 
the    bofom  of  the    fea,  while    the   mariners  are 
kept  alert  in  duty  and  in  fpirits,  if  converted  to  a 
hurricane,  overwhelms  the  crew  with  terror  and 
confufion.      The    fails    are   rent,    the   cordage 
cracked,  the  mafts  give  way  fflhe  matter  eyes  the 
havock  with  mute  dcfpair,  and  the  veffei  founders 
in  the  florm.     Oppofition,  when  confined  with 
in  its  proper  channel,  fweeps  away  thofe  beds  of 
foil  and  banks  of  fand  which  corruptive  power  had 
gathered  ;  but  when  it  overflows  its  banks,  and 
deluges  the  plain,  its  courfeis  marked  by  ruin  and 
<levaftation. 

THE  Oppofition  neceflary  in  a  free  State  like  that 
of  Great  Britain,  is  not  at  all  incompatible  with 
that  National  Concord  which  ought  to  unite  the 
people  on  all  emergencies  in  which  the  general 
fafety  is  at  ftake.  It  is  the  jealoufy  of  patriotifm, 
rot  the  rancour  of  party  ;  the  warmth  of  cardo  ;r, 
not  the  virulence  of  hate  ;  a  tranfient  cifpite 
among  friends,  not  an  implacable  feud,  that  ad- 
VOL.  I.  G  mits 
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mits  of  no  reconciliation.  The  hiftory  of  all 
ages  teems  with  the  fatal  efFe&s  of  internal  dif- 
cord  ;  and  were  hiftory  and  tradition  annihilated, 
.common  fenfe  would  plainly  point  out  the  mif- 
chiefs  that  muft  arife  from  want  of  harmony  and 
national  union.  Every  fchool-boy  can  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  fable  of  the  rods,  which,  when 
united  in  a  bundle,  no  ftrcngth  could  bend  ;  but 
when  fepa*a<ed  into  Tingle  twigs,  a  child  could 
break  with  eafe. 
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T  HAVE  fpent  the  greater  part  of  my  life  in 
making  obfervations  on  men  and  things,  and 
in  projecting  fchemes  for  the  advantage  of  my 
country ;  and  though  my  labours  have  met  with 
an  ungrateful  return,  I  will  ftiil  perfift  in  my  en 
deavours  for  its  fervice,  like  that  venerable,  un- 
fhaken,  and  negle&ed  patriot  Mr.  JACOB  HENRI- 
QUEZ,  who,  though  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  hath 
exhibited  a  fliining  example  cf  Chriftian  fortitude 
and  perfeverance*.  And  here  myconfcience  urges 
me  to  confefs,  that  the  hint  upon  which  the  fol 
lowing  propofals  are  built,  was  taken  from  an 
advertifement  of  the  faid  patriot  HENRJQUEZ,  in 
which  he  gives  the  public  to  underftand,  that 
Heaven  had  indulged  him  with  "  feven  blcfled 

*  A  man  well  known  at  this  period  (1762),  as  well  as 
during  many  preceding  years,  for  the  mimerous  fchemes  he 
was  daily  offering  to  various  Minifters  for  the  purpofe  of 
raifmg  money  by  loans,  paying  off  the  national  incum- 
brances,  &c.  &c.  none  of  which,  however,  were  ever  known 
to  have  received  the  fmalleft  notice. 

G  2  daugh- 
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daughters."  BleiTed  they  are,  no  doubt,  on  account 
of  their  own  and  their  father's  virtues  ;  but  more 
blefTed  may  they  be,  if  the  fcheme  I  offer  ftiould 
be  adopted  by  the  Legiflature.. 

THE  proportion  which  the  number  of  females 
born  in  thefe  kingdoms  bears  to  the  male  children, 
is,  I  think,  fuppofed  to  be  as  thirteen  to  four 
teen  :  but  as  women  are  not  fo  fubjeft  as  the 
other  fex  to  accidents  and  intemperance,  in  num 
bering  adults  we  (hall  find  the  balance  on  the  fe 
male  fide.  If,  in  calculating  the  numbers  of  the 
people,  we  take  in  the  multitudes  that  emigrate 
to  the  Plantations,  from  whence  they  never  re 
turn,  thofe  that  die  at  fea  and  make  iheir  exit  at 
Tyburn,  together  with  the  confumption  of  the 
prefent  war  by  fea  and  land  in  the  Atlantic,  Me 
diterranean,  in  the  German  and  Indian  Oceans, 
in  Old  France,  New  France,  North  America, 
the  Leeward  Iflands,  Germany,  Africa,  and  Afia, 
we  may  fairly  ftate  the  lofs  of  men  during  the  war 
at  one  hundred  thoufand.  If  this  be  the  cafe, 
there  muft  be  a  fuperplus  of  the  other  fex  amount 
ing  to  the  fame  number,  and  this  fuperplus  will 
conllfl  of  women  able  to  bear  arms ;  as  I  take  it 
for  granted,  that  all  thofe  who  are  fit  to  bear  chil 
dren  are  iikewife  fit  to  bear  arms.  Now  as  we 
have  feen  the  nation  governed  by  old  women,  I 
hope  to  make  appear  that  it  may  be  defended  by 

young 
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young  women  ;  and  furely  this  fcheme  will  not  be 
rejected  as  unneccffary  at  fuch  a  juncture  *,  when 
our  armies  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  arc 
in  want  of  recruits  j  when  we  find  ourieives  en 
tangled  in  a  new  war  with  Spain,  on  the  eve  of  a 
rupture  in  Italy,  and  indeed  in  a  fair  way  of  be 
ing  obliged  to  make  head  again  ft  ail  the  great 
Potentates  of  Europe. 

BUT,  before  I  unfold  my  defign,  it  may  be 
necefTary  to  obviate,  from  experience  as  well  as  ar 
gument,  the  objections  which  may  be  made  to 
the  delicate  frame  and  tender  difpofition  of  the 
female  fex  rendering  them  incapable  of  the  toifs, 
and  infuperably  averfe  to  the  horrors  of  war.  All 
the  world  has  heard  of  the  nation  of  Amazons, 
who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  river  Thenno- 
doon  in  Cappadocia  j  who  expelled  their  men  by 
force  of  arms,  defended  themfelves  by  their  own 
prowcfs,  managed  the  reins  of  government,  pro- 
fecuted  the  operations  in  war,  and  held  the  other 
fex  in  the  utmofl  contempt.  We  are  informed 
by  Homer,  that  Penthefilca,  queen  of  the  Ama 
zons,  acted  as  auxiliary  to  Priam,  and  fell  vali 
antly  fighting  in  his  caufe  before  the  walls  of 
Troy.  Quintus  Curtius  tells  us,  that  Thaleftris 
brought  one  hundred  armed  Amazons  in  a  prefent 

*  In  the  year  1762. 
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to  Alexander  the  Great.  Diodorus  Siculus  ex- 
prelUy  fays,  there  was  a  nation  of  female  war 
riors  in  Africa,,  who  fought  againfl  the  Lybian 
Hercules.  We  read  in  the  Voyages  of  Colum 
bus,  that  one  of  the  Caribbee  iflands  was  pof- 
feffed  by  a  tribe  of  female  warrior?,  who  kept  all 
the  neighbouring  Indians  in  awe;  but  we  need 
not  go  further  than  our  own  age  and  country  to 
prove,  that  the  fpirit  and  conflitution  of  the  fair 
fcx  are  equal  to  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  war. 
Every  novice  who  has  read  the  authentic  and  im 
portant  Hiftory  of  the  Pirates,  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  exploits  of  two  heroines,  called  MARY 
READ  and  ANNE  BONNY.  I  myfelf  have  had  the 
honour  to  drink  with  ANNE  GASSIER,  alias  Mo* 
TH§R  WADE,  who  had  diftinguiftied  herfelf  among 
the  Buccaneers  of  America,  and  in  her  old  age  kept 
a  punch -houfe  in  Port-Royal  of  Jamaica.  1 
have  likewife  converted  with  MOLL  DAVIS,  who 
had  ferved  as  a  dragoon  in  all  queen  Anr.e's  wars, 
and  was  admitted  on  the  penfion  of  Che  lie  a. 
The  late  war  with  Spain,  arid  even  the  prcfenr, 
bath  produced  inflances  of  females  enlifUng  both 
in  the  land  and  fea  fervicc,  and  behaving  with 
remarkable  bravery  in  the  tlifguife  of  the  other 
fex.  And  who  has  not  heard  of  the  celebrated 
JENNY  CAMERON,  and  Come  other  enterprifing 
hdies  uf  Noith-Britain,  who  attended  a  certain 

Adven- 
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Adventurer  in  all  his  expeditions,  and  headed 
their  respective  clans  in  a  military  charader  ? 
That  ftrength  of  body  is  often  equal  to  the  cou 
rage  of  mind  imp'anted  in  the  fair  fex,  will  not 
be  denied  by  thofr  who  have  feen  the  water- 
women  of  Plymouth  j  the  female  drudges  of 
Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland  ;  the  fiih  women 
of  Billingfgate  ;  the  weeders,  podders,  .  and 
hoppers,  who  fwarm  in  the  fields  ,  and  the 
hunters  who  fwagger  in  the  ilreets  of  London  ;. 
not  to  mention  the  indefatigable  trulls  who  fjl? 
low  the  camp,  and  keep  up  with  the  li«e  of 
march,  though  loaded  with  bantlings  and  other 


THERE  is  fcarcely  a  ftreet  in  this  metropolis 
without  one  or  more  viragos,  who  difcipline 
their  hufbands  and  domineer  over  the  whole 
neighbourhood.  Many  months  are  not  elapfed 
fmce  I  was  witnefs  to  a  pitched  battle  between 
two  athletic  females,  who  fought  with  equal  fkiil 
and  fury  until  one  of  them  gave  out,  after  hav 
ing  fuflained  feven  falls  on  the  hard  fiones. 
They  were  both  ftripped  to  the  under-  petticoat  ', 
their  breails  were  carefully  fwathed  with  hand 
kerchiefs,  and  as  no  veftiges  of  features  were  to  • 
be  feen  in  either  when  I  came  up,  1  imagined  the 
combatants  were  of  the  other  fex,  until  a  by- 
G.  4  ftander 
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ftander  affured  me  of  the  contrary,  giving  me  to' 
underftand,  that  the  conqueror  had  lain-in  about 
five  weeks  of  twin  baftards,  begot  by  her  fe- 
cond,  who  was  an  Iriih  chairman.  When  I' 
fee  the  avenues  of  the  Strand  befet  every  night 
with  troops  of  fierce  Amazons,  who,  with  dread 
ful  imprecations,  flop  and  beat  and  plunder  paf- 
fengers,  I  cannot  help  wifliing,  that  fuch  mar 
tial  talents  were  converted  to  the  benefit  of  the 
public  ;  and  that  thofe  who  are  fo  loaded  with 
temporal  fire,  and  fo  little  afraid  of  eternal  fire, 
fhould,  inflead  of  ruining  the  foufs  and  bodies 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  be  put  in  a  way  of 
turning  their  deftruclive  qualities  againft  the 
enemies  of  the  nation. 

HAVING  thus  demonftrated  that  the  fair  fex 
are  not  deficient  in  flrength  and  refolution,  I 
would  humbly  propofe>  that  as  there  is  an  ex- 
cefs  on  their  fide  in  quantity  to  the  amount  of 
one  hundred  thoufand,  part  of  that  number  may 
be  employed  in  recruiting  the  army,  as  well  as 
in  raiting  thirty  new  Amazonian  regiments,  to 
be  commanded  by  females,  and  ferve  in  regi 
mentals  adapted  to  their  fex.  The  Amazons 
of  eld  appeared  with  the  left  breaft  bare,  an  open 
jacket,  and  trowfers  that  defcended  no  farther 
than  the  knee  j  the  right  breaft  was  deftroyed? 

that 
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that  it  might  not  impede  them  in  bending  the 
bow,  or  darting  the  javelin  ;  but  there  is  no  oc- 
cafion  for  this  cruel  excifion  in  the  prefent  dif- 
cipline,  as  we  have  feen  inftances  of  women 
who  handle  the  mufquet,  without  finding  rny  in 
convenience  from  that  protuberance. 

As  the  fex  love  gaiety,  they  may  be  cloathed 
in  vefts  of  pink  fattin  and  open  drawers  of  the 
fame,  with  bufitins  on  their  feet  and  legs,  their 
hair  tied  behind  and  floating  on  their  (boulders, 
and  their  hats  adorned  with  white  feathers  :  they 
may  be  armed  with  light  carbines  and  long  bay 
onets,  without  the  incumbrance  of  fwords  or 
fhoulder-  belts,  I  make  no  doubt  but  many  young 
ladies  of  figure  and  faihion  will  undertake  to  raife 
companies  at  their  own  expence,  provided  they 
like  their  colonels  j  but  I  muft  infift  upon  it,  if 
this  fcheme  fhould  be  embraced,  that  Mr.  HENRI- 
QUEZ'S  feven  blcfled  Daughters  may  be  provided 
with  ccmmiflions,  as  the  project  is  in  fome-mea- 
fure  owing  to  the  hints  of  that  venerable  patriot. 
I  moreover  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  Mrs. 
KITTY  FISHER  *  (hall  have  the  command  of  a 
battalion,  and  the  nomination  of  her  own  officers, 
provided  (he  will  warrant  them  all  found,  and  be 
content  to  wear  proper  badges  of  diftindion. 

*  A  celebrated  Courtezan  of  that  time. 

&  5  A  FEMALE 
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A  FEMALE  brigade,  properly  difciplined  and 
accoutred,  would  not,  I  am  perfuaded,  be  afraid 
to  charge  a  numerous  body  of  the  enemy,  over 
whom  they  would  have  a  manifeft  advantage  j 
for  if  the  barbarous  Scythians  were  afhamed  to 
fight  with  the  Amazons  who  invaded  them, 
furely  the  French,  who  pique  themfelves  on  their 
fenfibility  and  devotion  to  the  fair  fex,  would  not 
a&  upon  the  ofFenfive  againft  a  band  of  female 
warriors,  arrayed  in  all  the  charms  of  youth  and 
beauty. 
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AS  I  am  one  of  that  fauntering  tribe  of  mor 
tals    who  fpend  the  greateft  part  of  their 
time  in  taverns,  coffee-houfes,   and  other  places 
of  public  refort,  I  have   thereby  an  opportunity 
of  obferving   an  infinite    variety  of    characters, 
which,  to  a  perfon   of  a  contemplative  turn,  is 
a  much  higher  entertainment  than  a  view  of  all 
the  curiofuies  of  art  or  nature.     In  one  of  thefe 
my  late  rambles,  I  accidentally  fell  into  the  com 
pany  of  half  a  dozen   gentlemen,  who   were  en 
gaged  in  a   warm   dilpuce   about    fome  political 
affair ;   the  decifion  of  which,  as  they  were  equally 
divided  in  their  (entiments,  they   thought  proper 
to  refer  to  me,  which  naturally  drew  me  in  for  a  » 
{hare  of  the  converfation. 

AMONGST  a  multiplicity  of  other  topics,  we 

t-ook  occafion  to  talk  of  the  different  chara&ers 

of  the  lev  era!  nations  of  Europe;    when   one  of 

the  gentlemen,  cocking  his   hat,    and  affuming 

G  6  fuch 
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fuch  an  air  of  importance  as  if  he  had  poflefTed 
all  the  merit  of  the  Englifh  nation  in  his  own  per- 
fon,  declared  that  the  Dutch  were  a  parcel  of 
avaricious  wretches  ;  the  French  a  fet  of  flat 
tering  fycophants  j  that  the  Germans  were 
drunken  fots,  and  beaflly  gluttons ;  and  the 
Spaniards  proud,  haughty,  and  furly  tyrants  : 
but  that,  in  bravery,  generofity,  clemency,  and 
in  every  other  virtue,  the  Englifh  excelled  all  the 
other  world. 

THIS  very  learned  and  judicious  remark  was 
received  with  a  general  fmile  of  approbation  by 
all  the  company — all,  I  mean,  but  your  Hum 
ble  Servant  -,  who,  endeavouring  to  keep  my 
gravity  as  well  as  I  could,  and  reclining  my  head 
upon  my  arm,  continued  for  fome  time  in  a 
pofture  of  affected  thoughtful  nefs,  as  if  I  had 
been  mufing  on  fomething  elfe3  and  did  not  feem 
to  attend  to  the  fubject  of  converfation  ;  hoping, 
by  this  means,  to  avoid  the  difagreeable  neceility 
of  explaining  myfelf,  and  thereby  depriving  the 
gentleman  of  his  imaginary  happineis. 

BUT  my  pfeudo-patrrot  had  no  mind  to  let  me 
cfcape  fo  eafily.  Not  fatisfied  that  his  opinion 
ibould  pafs  without  contradi&ion,  he  was  de 
termined  to  have  it  ratified  by  the  fuffrage  of 

every 
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every  one  in  the  company  \  for  which  purpofe, 
addrefiing  himfelf  to  me  with  an  air  of  inex- 
prefiible  confidence,  he  afked  me  if  I  was  not 
of  the  fame  way  of  thinking.  As  I  am  never 
forward  in  giving  my  opinion,  efpecially  when 
I  have  reafcn  to  believe  that  it  will  not  be  agree 
able  ;  fo,  when  I  am  obliged  to  give  it,  I  always 
hold  it  for  a  maxim  to  fpeak  my  real  fentiments. 
I  therefore  told  him,  that  for  my  own  part,  I 
fhould  not  have  ventured  to  talk  in  fuch  a  pe 
remptory  ftrain,  unlefs  1  had  made  the  tour  o£ 
Europe,  arid  examined  the  manners  of  thefe  fe- 
veral  nations  with  great  care  and  accuracy  i 
that,  perhaps,  a  more  impartial  judge  would  not 
fcruple  to  affirm,  that  the  Dutch  were  more  fru 
gal  and  induftrious,  the  French  more  temperate 
and  polite,  the  Germans  more  hardy  and  patient 
of  labour  and  fatigue,  and  the  Spaniards  more 
(laid  and  fedate,  than  the  Englifh ;  who,  though 
undoubtedly  brave  and  generous,  were  at  the 
fame  time  ram,  headftrong,  and  impetuous  ;  too 
apt  to  be  elated  with  profpcrity,  and  to  defpond 
in  adverfity. 

I  COULD  eafily  perceive,  that  all  the  company 
began  to  regard  me  with  a  jealous  eye  before  I 
had  finiihed  my  anfwer,  which  I  had  no  fooner 
done,  than  the  patriotic  gentleman  obferved,  with 

a  con- 
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a- contemptuous  fneer,  that  he  was  greatly  fur- 
prized  how  fome  people  could  have  the  confcience 
to  live   in  a  country  wh  ch  they  did   not  love, 
and  to  enjoy  the  protection  of  a  government  to 
which  in  their  hearts   they  were   inveterate  ene 
mies.     Finding  that,  by  this  modeft  declaration 
of  my  fentiments,  I  had  forfeited  the  good  opi 
nion  of  my  companions,  and  given  them  occafion 
to  call  my  political   principles  in  queftion,  and 
well  knowing  that  it  was  in  vain   to  argue  with 
men    who    were    fo  very  full  of   themfelves,    I 
threw    down     my    reckoning,     and    retired    to 
my  own  lodgings,  reflecting  on  the  abfurd  and 
ridiculous  nature  of"  national  prejudice  and  pre- 
pofTeffion. 

AMONG  all  the  famous  fayings  of   antiquity, 
there  is  none  that  does  greater  honour  to  the  au 
thor,    or  affords   greater  pleafure  to  the  reader 
(at  leaft  if  he  be  a  perfon  of  a  generous  and  bene 
volent  heart)  than  that  of  the  philofopher,  who, 
being  afked  what  "countryman  he  was,"  replied, 
that  he  was  "a  citizen  of  the  world."    Plow  few 
are  there  to  be  found  in   modern    times  who  can 
fay  the  fame,  or  whofe  condu^  is  confident  with 
fuch  a  profeffion  ?     We  are  now  become  fo  much 
Englifhrnen,  Frenchmen,  Dutchmen,  Spaniaics, 
or  Germans,  that  we  are  no  longer  citizens  of  the 

»  world : 
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world  :  fo  much  the  natives  of  one  particular  fpot, 
or  members  of  one  petty  fociety,  that  we  no  lon 
ger  confider  ourfelves  as  the  general  inhabitants  of 
the  globe,  or  members  of  that  grand  fociety  which 
comprehends  the  whole  human  kind. 

DID  thefe  prejudices  prevail  only   among  the 
meanefl  and    loweft  of  the  people,  .perhaps  they 
might  be  excufed,  as  they  have  few,  if  any,  oppor 
tunities  of  correcting  them  by  reading,  travelling, 
or  converfing  with  foreigners  j  but  the  misfortune 
is,  that  they  infe6t  the  minds,  and  influence  the 
conduct,   even  of  our   gentlemen  j    of  thofe,    I 
mean,  who  have  every  title  to  this  appellation  but 
ah  exemption  from  prejudice,  which,  however,  in 
my  opinion,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  charac- 
teriftical  mark:  of  a  gentleman  :  IT  let  a  man's 
birth  be  ever  fo  high,  his  itation  ever  fo  exalted, 
or  his  fortune  ever  fo  large,  yet  if  he  is  not  free 
from  national  and   all  other  prejudices,  I  fhould 
make  bold  to  tell  him,  that  he  had  a  low  and  vul 
gar  rriii'i,  ai.J  had  no  jufc  claim  to  the  chara-fler 
of  a  gentleman.     And,  in  fact,  you   will  always 
fn.d,  that  thofe    are  moft  apt  to   boaft   of    na 
tional  merit,  who  have  little  or  no  merit  of  their 
own  to  depend  on ;  than  which,   to  be  fure,  no 
thing   is  more  natural  :  the  flender   vine  twifts 

around 
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around  the  fturdy  oak  for  no  other  reafon  in  the 
world,  but  becaufe  it  has  not  ftrength  fufficient  to 
fupport  itfelf. 

SHOULD  it  be  alledged  in  defence  of  national 
prejudice,  that  it  is  the  natural  and  neceffary 
growth  of  love  to  our  country,  and  that  therefore 
the  former  cannot  be  deftroyed  without  hurting 
the  latter,  I  anfwer,  that  this  is  a  grofs  fallacy 
and  delufion.  That  it  is  the  growth  of  love  to  our 
country,  I  will  allow  j  but  that  it  is  the  natural 
and  neccffary  growth  of  it,  I  abfolutely  deny.  Su- 
perftition  and  enthuliafm  too  arc  the  growth  of 
religion  >  but  who  ever  took  it  in  his  head  to  af 
firm,  that  they  are  the  neceiury  growth  of  this 
noble  principle  ?  They  are,  if  you  will,  the  baf- 
tard  fprouts  of  this  heavenly  plant,  but  not  its- 
natural  and  genuine  branches,  and  may  fafely 
enough  be  lopt  off,  without  doing  any  harm  to  the 
parent  ftock:  nay,  perhaps,  till  c  nee  they  are 
lopt  off,  this  goodly  tree  can  never  flourifn  in  per 
fect  health  and  vigour. 

Is  it  not  very  poflible  that  I  may  love  my  own 
country,  without  hating  the  natives  of  other  coun 
tries  ?  that  I  may  exert  the  moft  heroic  bravery, 
the  moft  undaunted  refolution,  in  defending  its 
laws  and  liberty,  without  defpifmg  all  the  reft  of 

the 
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the  world  as  cowards  and  poltrons  ?  Moft  certainly 
it  is  ;  and  rf  it  were  not — But  what  need  I  fuppofe 

what    is  abfolutely  impofTible  ? But  if  it  were 

not,  I  muft  own  I  (hould  prefer  the  title  of  the 
ancient  phifofopher,  viz.  a  Citizen  of  the  World, 
to  that  of  an  Englifhman,  a  Frenchman,  an  Eu 
ropean,  or  to  any  other  appellation  whatever* 
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AMIDST  the  frivolous  purfuits  and  pernicious 
diifipations   of  the   prefent  age,    a  refpect 
for  the  qualities  of  the  understanding  ftill  prevails 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  almoft  every  individual  pre 
tends  to  haveaTASTt  for  the  BELLES  LETTRES. 
The  fpruce  prentice  lets  up  for  a  critic,  and  the 
puny  beau  piques  himfelf  upon  being  aconnohTeur. . 
Without  aligning  caufes  for  this  univerfal   pre- 
fumption,  we  fhall  proceed   to  obferve,  that  if  it 
\vas  attended  with  no  other  inconvenience  than 
that  of  expofmg   the   pretender  to  the  ridicule  of 
thofe  few  who  can  fift  his  pretenfions,  it  might  be 
urmecefTary  to  undeceive  the  public,  or  to  endea 
vour  at  the  reformation  of  innocent  folly,  pro- 
duclive  of  no  evil  to  the  commonwealth.     But  in 
reality  this  folly  is  productive  of  manifold  evils  to 
the  community.     If  the  reputation  of  TASTE  can 
be  acquired   without  the  leaii:  affiftance  of  litera* 
ture,  by  reading  modern  poems,  and  feeing  mo 
dern  plays,  what  perfon  will  deny  himfelf  the  plea- 
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fare  of  fuch  an  eafy  qualification  ?  Hence  the 
youth  of  both  fexes  are  debauched  to  diverfion, 
and  Teduced  from  much  more  profitable  occupa 
tions  into  idle  endeavours  after  literary  fame  ; 
and  afuperficial  falfe  Tafte,  founded  on  ignorance 
and  conceit,  takes  pofTeffion  of  the  public.  The 
acquifition  of  learning,  the  fludy  of  nature,  is 
neglected  ab  fuperfluous  labour  ;  and  the  belt  fa 
culties  of  the  mind  remain  unexercifed,  and  indeed 
unopened,  by  the  power  of  thought  and  reflection. 
Falfe  Taite  will  not  only  diffufe  itfclf  through  all 
cur  amufements,  but  even  influence  our  moral 
and  political  conduit  :  for  what  is  falfe  Taite,  but 
want  of  perception  to  difcern  propriety  and  dif- 
tinguilh  beauty  ? 

IT  has  been  often  alledged,  that  Tafle  is  a  natu 
ral  talent,  as  independent  of  art  as  ftrong  eyes,  or 
a  delicate  fenfe  of  fmelling  ;  and,  without  all 
doubt,  the  principal  ingredient  in  thecompofition 
of  Tafte  is  a  natural  fenfibility,  without  which  it 
cannot  exift  ;  but  it  differs  from  the  fenfes  in  this 
"particular,  that  they  are  finimed  by  nature ; 
whereas  Tafte  cannot  be  brought  to  perfection 
without  proper  cultivation  :  for  Tafte  pretends  to 
judge  not  only  of  nature,  but  alfo  of  art;  and 
that  judgment  is  founded  upon  obferv*tion  and 
comparison. 

WHAT 
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WHAT  Horace  hasfaidofGenius>  is  ft  ill  more 
applicable  to  Tafte. 

Naturafieret  laudablle  carmen,  an  arte, 
Quxfitum  eft.     Ego  nee  jludium  fins  divlte  vena : 
Nee  rude  quid  profit  irideo  ingenium:  alterius  fie 
Altera  pofcit  eptm  res,  &  conjurat  amice. 

HOR.  ART.  POET, 

'Tis  long  difputed,  whether  poets  claim 
From  Art  or  Nature  their  beft  right  to  fame  ; 
But  Art,  if  not  enrichM  by  Nature's  vein, 
And  a  r  jde  Genius  of  uncultured  ftraiii, 
Are  ufelefs  both  ;  but,  when  in  friendfhip  join'd, 
A  mutual  fuccour  in  each  other  find. 

FRANCIS. 

We  have  feen  Genius  fhine  without  the  help  of 
Art  \  but  Tafle  muft  be  cultivated  by  Art,  before 
it  will  produce  agreeable  fruit.  This,  however,, 
we  muft  ftill  inculcate  with  Quintilian,  that  ftudy, 
precept,  and  oBfervation,  will  nought  avail,  with 
out  the  a/liilance  of  nature  : 

Uludtatften  imprimis  tefiandum  eft,  nlkil prxcepta  atque 
es  'vaUre,  n't/1  adju>vante  nalura. 

YET  even  though  Nature  has  done  her  part, 
by  implanting  the  feeds  of  tafte,  great  pains  muit 
be  taken,  and  great  (kill  exerted,  in  railing  them 
to  a  proper  pitch  of  vegetation.  The  judicious, 

Tutor 
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Tutor  muft  gradually  and  tenderly  unfold  the  men- 
|  tal  faculties  of  the  Youth  committed  to  his  charge. 
He  muft  cherifh  his  delicate  perception  ;  (tore  his 
mind  with  proper  ideas;  point  out  the  different 
channels  of  obfervation  ;  teach  him  to  compare 
objects  ;  toeftablifh  the  limits  of  right  and  wrong, 
of  truth  and  falfehood  ;  todiftinguifh  beauty  from, 
tinfel,  and  grace  from  affectation  ;  in  a  word, 
to  ftrengthen  and  improve  by  culture,  experience* 
and  inftruution,  thofe  natural  powers  of  feeling 
and  fagacity,  which  conftitute  the  faculty  called 
TASTE,  and  enable  the  profefTor  to  enjoy  the  de 
lights  of  the  BELLES  LETTRES. 

WE  cannot  agree  in  opinion  with  thofe  who 
imagine  that  Nature  has  been  equally  favourable  to 
all  men,  in  conferring  upon  them  a  fundamental 
capacity,  which  may  be  improved  to  all  the  re 
finement  of  Tafte  and  Criticifm.  Every  day's  ex 
perience  convinces  us  of  the  contrary.  Of  two 
Youths  educated  under  the  fame  Preceptor,  in- 
frructed  with  the  fame  care,  and  cultivated  with 
the  fame  affiduity,  one  (hall  not  only  comprehend, 
but  even  anticipate  the  lelTons  of  his  Mailer,  by 
dint  of  natural  difcernment  ;  while  the  other  toils 
in  vain  to  imbibe  the  lead  tincture  of  inftruction. 
Such  indeed  is  the  diftinction  between  Genius  and 
Stupidity,  which  every  man  has  an  opportunity  of 

feeing 
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feeing  among  his  friends  and  acquaintance.     Not 
that  we  ought  too  nattily  to  decide  upon  the  natural 
capacities  of  children,  before  we  have  maturely 
confidered  the  peculiarity   of  difyofition,  and  the 
bias  by  which   Genius  may  be  ftrangely   warped 
from  the  common  path  of  education.     A  Youth 
incapable  of  retaining  one  rule  of  grammar,  or  of 
acquiring  the  lead  knowledge  of  the  daffies,  may, 
neverthelefs,  make  great  progrefs  in  mathematics  ; 
nay,  he  may  have  a  ftrong  genius  for  the  mathe 
matics,  without  being  able  to  comprehend  a  de- 
monftration  of  Euclid  ;  becaufe  his  mind  conceives 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  is   fo  intent  upon  con 
templating  the  object  in  one  particular  point  of 
view,  that  it  cannot  perceive  it  in  any  other.  We 
have  known  an  inftance  of  a  Boy,  who,  while  his 
Mailer  complained  that  he  had  not  capacity  to  com 
prehend  the  properties  of  a  right-angled  triangle, 
had  actually,  in  private,  by  the  power  of  his  ge 
nius,  formed  a  mathematical  fyftem  of  his   own, 
difcovered  a  feries  of  curious  theorems,  and  even 
applied  his    deductions   to  practical  machines  of 
furpriiing  conftruclioii.     Beiides,   in  the  educa 
tion  of  Youth,  we  ought  to  remember,  that  fome 
capacities  are  like  the  pyra  piacocia  ;   they  foon 
blow,  and  foon  attain  to  all   that  degree  of  ma 
turity  which  they  are  capable  of  acquiring  }  while, 
on  the  other  hand,   there  are   geniufes  of   flow 

growth, 
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j  .growth,  that  are  late  in  burfting  the  bud  and  long 
?  in  ripening.  Yet  the  firft  (hall  yield  a  faint  blof- 
fom  and  infipid  fruit ;  whereas  the  produce  of  the 
other  fliall  be  diftinguimed  and  admired  for  its  well- 
'Conco&ed  juice  and  exquifite  flavour.  We  have 
known  a  Boy  of  five  years  of  age  furprife  every 
body  by  playing  on  the  violin  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  feemed  to  promife  a  prodigy  in  mufic.  He  had 
all  the  affiftance  that  Art  could  afford  ;  by  the  age 
of  ten,  his  genius  was  at  the  ax,«*ij  ;  yet  after  that 
period,  notwithftanding  the  moft  intenfe  applica 
tion,  he  never  gave  the  lead  figns  of  improve 
ment.  At  fix  he  was  admired  as  a  miracle  of 
rnufic  ;  at  fix  and  twenty,  he  was  neglected  as  an 
ordinary  fiddler.  Thecelebrated  DEAN  SWIFT  was 
a  remarkable  inftance  in  the  other  extreme.  He 
was  long  confidered  as  an  incorrigible  dunce,  and 
did  not  obtain  his  degree  at  the  Univerfity  but 
txfpeciali  gratia  :  yet  when  his  powers  began  to 
unfold,  he  fignalized  himfelf  by  a  very  remarkable 
fuperiority  of  genius.  When  a  Youth,  therefore, 
appears  dull  of  apprehenfion,  and  feems  to  derive 
no  advantage  from  ftudy  and  inftruclion,  the  Tu 
tor  rnu^  exercife  his  fagacity  in  difcovering  whe 
ther  the  foil  be  abfolutdy  barren,  or  fown  with  feed 
repugnant  to  its  nature,  or  of  fuch  a  quality  as 
requires  repeated  culture  and  length  of  time  to 
fet  its  juices  in  fermentation.  Thefe  obfervations, 

howevei^ 
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however,  relate  to  Capacity  in  general,  which  we 
ought  carefully  to  diftinguifh  from  Taite.  Capa 
city  implies  the  power  of  retaining  what  is  re 
ceived  ;  Tafte  is  the  power  of  relilhing  or  reject 
ing  whatever  is  offered  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  imagination.  A  man  may  have  capacity  to 
acquire  what  is  called  Learning  and  Philofophy  i 
but  he  muft  have  alfo  fenfibility  before  he  feels 
thofe  emotions  with  which  Tafte  receives  the  im- 
preflions  of  beauty, 

NATURAL  Tafte  is  apt  to  be  feduced  and  de* 
bauched  by  vicious  precept  and  bad  example. 
There  is  a  dangerous  tinfel  in  falfe  Tafte,  by  which 
the  unwary  mind  and  young  imagination  are  of 
ten  fafcinated.  Nothing  has  been  fo  often  ex* 
plained,  and  yet  fo  little  underftood,  as  (implicit/ 
in  writing.  Simplicity  in  this  acceptation  has  a 
larger  fignification  than  either  the  a^.ooi/  of  the 
Greeks,  or  the  fr/npkx  of  the  Latins  ;  for  it  im 
plies  beauty.  It  is  the  aVxoov  KOU  $fa  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  the  fimplex  munditils  of  Horace,  and 
exprefTed  by  one  word,  naivete  in  the  French 
language.  It  is,  in  facl,  no  other  than  beautiful 
nature,  without  affeclation  or  extraneous  orna 
ment.  In  ftatuary,  it  is  the  Venus  of  Medicis  ; 
in  architecture,  the  Pantheon.  It  would  be  an 
endlefs  ta(k  to  enumerate  all  the  inftances  of  this 

natural 
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natural  (implicity  that  occur  in  poetry  and  painting, 
among  the  antients  and  moderns.  We  {hall  only 
mention  two  examp'es  of  it,  the  beauty  of  which 
confifts  in  the  pathetic. 

ANAXAGORAS,  the  philofopher  and  preceptor 
of  Pericles,  being  told  that  both  his  fons  were 
dead,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and,  after  a 
(hort  paufe,  confoled  himfelf  with  a  reflection 
couched  in  three  words,  yam  -£W«>-  yiysww;,  "  I 
knew  they  were  mortal."  The  other  initance  we 
felect  from  che  tragedy  of  Macbeth.  The  gal 
lant  Macdufr,  being  informed  that  his  wife  and 
children  were  murdered  by  order  or  the  tyrant, 
pulls  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  his  internal  agony 
bur  (Is  out  into  an  exclamation  of  four  words,  the 
moil  expreflive,  perhaps,  that  ever  were  uttered  : 
<c  He  has  no  children,"  This  is  the  energetic  lan 
guage  of  iimple  nature,  which  is  now  grown  into 
difrepute.  By  the  prelent  mode  of  education  we 
are  forcibly  warped  from  the  bias  of  nature,  and 
all  fimplicity  in  manners  is  rejected.  We  are 
taught  to  difguife  and  diftort  our  fentiments,  until 
the  faculty  of  thinking  is  diverted  into  an  unna^ 
tural  channel  ;  and  we  not  only  relinquiih  and  for 
get,  but  alfo  become  incapable  of  our  original  dif 
pofitions.  We  are  totally  changed  into,  creatures 
of  art  and  affetSlation.  Our  perception 'is  abufed, 
and  even  our  fenfes  are  perverted.  Our  tninds 

VOL.  I.  H 
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lofe  their  native  force  and  flavour.  The  imagina 
tion,  fweated  by  artificial  fire,  produces  nought 
but  vapid  bloom.  The  genius,  inftead  of  grow 
ing  like  a  rigorous  tree,  extending  its  branches 
on  every  fide,  and  bearing  delicious  fruit,  refembles 
a  ftunted  yew,  tortured  into  fome  wretched  form, 
projecting  no  (hade,  difplaying  no  flower,  diffu- 
fing  no  fragrance,  yielding  no  fruit,  and  affording 
nothing  but  a  barren  conceit  for  the  amufement 
of  the  idle  fpeclator. 

THUS  debauched  from  Nature,  how  can  we 
relifh  her  genuine  productions  ?  As  well  might 
a  man  diftinguiih  objects  through  a  prifm,  that 
prefents  nothing  but  a  variety  of  colours  to  the 
eye ;  or  a  maid  pining  in  the  green  ficknefs  pre 
fer  a  bifcuit  to  a  cinder.  It  has  been  often  alledged 
that  the  paflions  can  never  be  wholly  depofited ;  and 
that  by  appealing  to  thefe,  a  good  writer  will  al 
ways  be  able  to  force  himfelf  into  the  hearts  of  his 
readers  :  but  even  the  ftrongeft  paflions  are 
weakened,  nay  fometimes  totally  extinguimed, 
by  mutual  oppofition,  diflipation,  and  acquired 
infenfibility.  How  often,  at  the  theatre,  is  the 
tear  of  fympathyand  the  burft  of  laughter  reprefled 
by  a  ridiculous  fpecies  of  pride,  refufing  approba 
tion  to  the  author  and  actor,  and  renouncing  fo- 
ciety  with  the  audience  ?  Thisfeeming  infenfibi- 
lity  is  not  owing  to  any  original  defect.  Nature 

has 
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has  ftretched  the  ftring,  though  it  has  long  ceafed 
to  vibrate.  It  may  have  been  difplaced  and  dif- 
traced  by  the  violence  of  pride  ;  it  may  have  loft 
its  tone  through  long  difufe  ;  or  be  fo  twilled  or 
overtrained,  as  to  produce  the  moil  jarring  clif- 
cords. 

IF  fo  little  regard  is  paid  to  Nature  when  (he 
knocks  fo  powerfully  at  the  breaft,  (he  mull  be 
altogether  neglected  and  defpifed  in  her  calmer 
•mood  of  ferene  tranquillity,  when  nothing  appears 
to  recommend  her  but  fimphcity,  propriety,  and 
innocence.  A  perfon  mutt  have  delicate  feelings 
that  can  tafte  the  celebrated  repartee  in  Terence  : 
Homo  fum  ;  nihil  humani  a  me  aHenum  pttto  :  cl  I 
am  a  man  ;  therefore  think  I  have  an  intereft  in 
everything  that  concerns  humanity."  A  clear 
blue  Iky  fpangled  with  ftars  will  prove  an  iniipid 
object  to  eyes  accuftomedto  the  glare  of  torches  and 
tapers,  gilding  and  glitter  ;  eyes  that  will  turn, 
with  difguft  from  the  green  mantle  of  the  fpring, 
fo  gorgeoufly  adorned  with  buds  and  foliage, 
flowers  and  bloflbms,  to  contemplate  a  gaudy  (liken 
robe,  ftriped  and  interfered  with  unfriendly  tints 
that  fritter  the  mafles  of  light  and  diftracT:  the 
vifion,  pinked  into  the  mofl  fantaftic  forms, 
flounced,  and  furbelowed,  and  fringed  with  all 
the  littlenefs  of  art  unknown  to  elegance. 

H  2  THOSE 
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THOSE  ears  that  are  offended  by  the  notes  of 
the  thrufh,  the  blackbird,  and  the  nightingale,  will 
be  regaled  and  ravifhed  by  the  fqueaking  fiddle 
touched  bv  a  mufician  who  has  no  other  genius 
than  that  which  lies  in  his  fingers  :  they  will  even 
be  entertained  with  the  rattling  of  coaches,  and 
the  alarming  knock  by  which  the  doors  of  fa- 
fhionable  people  are  fo  loudly  difringuiihed.  The 
fenfe  of  fmelling  that  delights  in  the  fcent  of  ex- 
crementitious  animal  juices,  fuch  as  mufk,  civet, 
and  urinous  (alts,  will  loath  the  fragrance  of  new- 
mown  hay,  the  fweet-briar,  the  honey- fuckle, 
and  the  role.  The  organs  that  are  gratihed  with 
the  tafte  of  fickly  veal  bled  into  a  pally,  cram 
med  fowls,  and  dropfical  brawn,  peafe  without 
fubftance,  peaches  without  taite,  and  p^ie-apples 
without  flavour,  will  certainly  naiifeate  the  na 
tive,  u-enuine,  and  falutary  tafte  of  Welch  beef, 
Banfiead  nv.tton,  ami  barn-d-  or  fowl?,  whofe 
juices  are  concoded  by  a  natural  digettion,  and 
whofe  flefh  is  confolidated  by  free  air  and  exercife. 
In  fuch  a  total  perverhon  of  the  feules,  the  ideas 
muft  be  miirtprelented  -y  the  powers  of  the  ima 
gination  diiordered,  and  the  judgment,  of  con- 
fequence,  unfound.  The  difeafe  is  attended  with 
a  falfe  appt-tite,  which  the  natural  food  of  the  mind 
will  not  fatisfy.  It  will  prefer  Ovid  to  1  ibullus, 
and  the  rant  of  Lee  to  the  tendernefs  of  Otway. 

The 
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The  foul  finks  into  a  kind  of  fleepy  ideotifrn  ;  and 
is  diverted  by  toys  and  baubles,  which  can  only  be 
pleafing  to  the  moft  fuperficial  cnriofity.  It  is 
enlivened  by  a  quick  fucceJion  of  trivial  objects, 
that  gliften  and  dance  before  the  eye  ;  and,  like  an 
infant,  is  kept  awake  and  infpirited  by  t.'.e  found 
of  a  rattle.  It  muft  not  only  be  d  zzlcd  and 
aroufed,  but  alfo  cheated,  hurried,  and  per 
plexed  by  the  artifice  of  deception,  bufinefs,  in 
tricacy,  and  imrigue  ;  a  kind  of  low  j"g'^K*, 
which  may  be  termed  the  legerdemain  of  Gcmus. 

IN  this  ftate  of  depravity  the  mind  cannot  enjoy, 
nor,  indeed,  diftinguiih  the  charms  of  natural  and 
moral  beauty  and  decorum  "['he  ingenuous  bluih 
of  native  innocence,  the  plain  language  of  an- 
tient  faith  aridfincerry,  the  cheerful  refignation  to 
the  will  of  Heaven,  the  mutual  affeclion  of  the 
Cnarities,  the  voluntary  refpecl  paid  to  fuperior 
dignity  or  ftation,  the  virtue  of  beneficence,  ex 
tended  even  to  ihe  brute  creation,  nay  the  very 
crimfon  glow  of  health,  and  fwelling  lines  of 
b.'auty,  are  defpiied,  deteiled,  fcorned,  and  ridi 
culed,  as  ignorance,  rudeneis,  ruiticity,  and  fuper- 
ftition.  Thus  we  ke  how  moral  and  natural 
beauty  are  connected;  and  of  what  impoitance  it  i«, 
even  to  the  formation  of  Tatte,  that  the  manners 
fiaould  be  feveiely  fuperiatended.  This  is  a  taik 
H  3  v/hich 
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which  ought  to  take  the  lead  of  fcience  ;  for  we 
will  venture  to  fay,  that  Virtue  is  the  foundation 
or  Tafle  ;  or  raiher,  that  Virtue  and  Tafte  are 
built  upon  the  fame  foundation  of  fenfibility,  and 
cannot  be  disjoined  without  offering  violence  to 
both.  But  Virtue  muft  be  informed,  and  Tafte 
ir.firu.Tted,  otherwife  they  will  both  remain  imper 
fect  and  ineffectual  : 

£>ui  didiclt  patri*  quid  deb  eat,  et  quid  amicis, 
i^.v  fit  amore  pare/is,  quo  f rater  amandin >  et  kofpes9 
l.':uodf.t  Csnfcripti,  quodjudicis  qfficlum,    quae 
Pc-rtcs  in  bcl'.uni  mijjl  duels  ;  illeprofeSo 
VtdJere  ferfon*  fcit  convenientia  cuique. 

The  Critic,  who  with  nice  dlfcernment  knows. 
What  to  his  country  and  his  friends  he  owes  j 
How  various  Nature  warms  the  human  breaft, 
To  love  the  parent,  brother,  friend,  orgueftj 
What  the  great  functions  of  our  judges  are, 
Of  Senators,  arid  General  fent  to  war  ; 
He  can  diftinguifh,  with  unerring  art, 
The  ftrokes  peculiar  to  each  different  part. 

HOR. 

Thus  we  fee  Tafte  is  compofed  of  Nature  im 
proved  by  Art  j  of  Feeling  tutored  by  I nft ruc 
tion, 
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HAVING  explained  what  we  conceive  to  be 
True  Tafte,  and  in  fome  meafu re  accounted 
for  the  prevalence  of  Vitiated  Taile,  we  Ihall  pro 
ceed  to  polar  out  the  molt  effectual  manner  in 
which  a  naiural  capacity  may  be  in^-rcm-d  into  a 
delicacy  of  judgment,  and  an  intimate  acquaint 
ance  with  the  BELLES  LETTRES.  We  fhall  take 
it  tor  granted  that  proper  means  have  been  ufod  to 
form  the  manners,  and  attach  the  mind  to  vir 
tue.  The  heart  cultivated  by  precept,  and 
warmed  by  example,  improves  in  fenfibility,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  Tafte.  By  diftinguifhing  the 
influence  and  fcope  of  morality,  and  cheriihing 
the  ideas  of  benevolence,  it  acquires  a  habit  of 
fympathy  which  tenderly  feels  reiponfive,  like  the 
vibration  of  unifon?,  every  touch  of  moral  beauty. 
Hence  it  is  that  a  man  of  afocial  heart,  entendered 
by  the  practice  of  virtue,  is  awakened  to  the  moil: 
pathetic  emotions  by  every  uncommon  inttance  of 
generofity,  companion,  and  grcatnefs  of  foul,  is 
H  4  there 
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there  any  mm  fo  dead  to  Seiv.i  nent,  To  loft  to 
Humanity,  as  to  read  unmoved  the  generous  be 
haviour  of  the  Romans  to  the  States  of  Greece, 
as  it  is  recounted  by  Livy,  or  embeiliftied  by 
Thomfon  in  his  Poem  of  Liberty?  Speaking 
of  Greece  in  the  decline  of  her  power,  when  her 
freedom  no  longer  exifted,  he  fays  : 

As.   at  her  lithmian  games,  a  fading  pomp  \ 

Her  full-aflembled  youth  innumerous  Iwann'd, 

On  a  tribunal  rais'd  *  FLAMIMUS  rat  j 

A  viclor  ht:  iron  the  deep  Phalanx  picrc'J 

Of  iron-coated  M:icedon,  and  1 

The  Grecian  tyrant  to  his  bounds  re  pell' J. 

In  the  high  tlioughtleis  gaiety  of  game, 

While  fport  alone  their  unambitious  hearts 

PoflelVd  5   the  fudden  trumpet  1'ounding  hoarfe, 

Bad  nlence  o'er  the  bright  aflembly  reign. 

Then  thus  a  herald — "  To  the  ftates  of  Greece 

Tiie  Roman  People,  unconfinVi,  reflore 

Their  countries,  cities,  liberties,  and  laws  } 

Taxes  remit,  and  garriibns  withdraw." 

The  crowd,  aftoniih'd  half,  and  half  infornVd, 

Star'd  dubious  round  j  fome  queftion'd,  fome  exclaim'd, 

(Like  one  who  dreaming,  between  hope  and  fear, 

Is  loft  in  anxious  joy)  "  Be  that  again, 

—  Be  that  again  proclaimed  difuncl  and  loud  I" 

Loud  and  diitinct  it  was  again  proclaimed  j 

And  Mill  as  audnight  in  the  rural  made, 

When  tiie  gale  (lumbers,  they  the  words  devoured. 

Awhile  fevere  amazement  held  them  mute, 

*  His  real  name  was  QUINTUS  FLAMINIUS, 

Then 
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Then  burfting  broad,  the  boundlds  fiiout  to  heav'n 

From  many  a  thoufand  hearts  extauc  i'prung  ! 

On  ev'ry  hand  rebellowM  to  them  joy  ; 

The  fwelling  fea,  the  rocks  and  vocal  hills— 

—  Like  Bacchanals  they  flew, 

Each  other  draining  in  a  Uriel  embrace, 

Nor  ftrain'd  a  flave  ;  and  loud  acclaims,  'till  ivght, 

Round  the  Proconsul's  tent  repeated  rung. 


To  one  acquainted  with  the  Genius  of  Greece, 
the  character  and  di  poiition  of  that  polifhed  peo 
ple,  admired  for  fcience,  renowned  for  an  unex- 
tinguiftiable  love  of  freedom,  nothing  can  be  more 
affefting  than  this  inftance  of  generous  magnani 
mity  of  the  Roman  People,  in  reftoring  them, 
unafked,  to  the  full  fiuition  of  thofe  liberties 
which  they  had  fo  unfortunately  ioft. 

THE  mind  of  Senfibilrty  is  equally  (truck  by 
the  generous  confidence  of  Alexander,  who  drinks 
without  hefitation  the  potion  piefented  by  his 
phyiician  Philip,  even  after  he  had  received  inti 
mation  that  poifon  was  concamed  in  the  cup  :  a 
noble  and  pathetic  fcene  !  which  hath  acquired  new 
dignity  and  expreflion  uncicr  the  inimitable  pencil 
ofaLfcSufiUR.  Humanity  is  melted  into  tears 
of  tender  admiration  by  the  deportmenc  ot  tienry 
IV.  of  France,  while  his  rebellious  fubjects  com 
pelled  him  to  form  tne  blockade  of  his  capital.  In 
H  5 
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chaflifing  hb  enemies,  he  could  not  but  remerrr- 
ber  they  were  his  people  ;  and  knowing  they  were 
reduced  to  the  extremity  of  famine,  he  generoufly 
connived  at  the  methods  practifed  to  fupply  them 
with  provifion.  Chancing  one  day  to  meet  two  pea- 
fants  who  had  been  detected  in  thefe  practices,  as 
they  were  let  to  execution  they  implored  his  cle 
mency,  declaring  in  the  fight  of  Heaven,  they  had 
no  other  way  to  procure  fubfiftence  for  their  wives 
and  children  He  pardoned  them  on  the  fpot,  and, 
giving  them  all  the  money  that  was  in  his  purfe, 
<c  Henry  of  Bearne  is  poor  (faid  he)  ;  had  he  more 
money  to  afford,  you  fhould  have  it — go  home  to 
your  families  in  peace  ;  and  remember  your  duty 
to  God,  and  your  allegiance  to  your  Sovereign." 
Innumerable  examples  of  the  fame  kind  may  be 
felccted  from  hiftory,.  both  antient  and  modern,, 
the  ftudy  of  which  we  would  therefore  ftrenuoufly 
recommend* 

HISTORICAL  knowledge,  indeed,  becomes  ne- 
cefiary  on  many  other  accounts,  which  in  its  place 
we  will  explain  i  but  as  the  formation  of  the 
heart  is  of  the  firft  confequence,.  and  mould  pre 
cede  the  cultivation  of  the  underitunding,  fucK 
flriking  inftances  of  Superior  virtue  ought  to  be 
culled  for  the  perufal  of  the  young  pupil,  who  will 
read  them  with  eagernefsj  and  revolve  them  with 

pleafure*. 
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pleafure.  Thus  the  young  mind  becomes  ena 
moured  of  moral  beauty,  and  the  pailions  are 
lifted  on  the  fide  of  humanity.  Meanwhile  know 
ledge  of  a  different  fpecies  will  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  advances  of  morality,  and  the  underftand- 
ing  be  gradually  extended.  Virtue  and  fentiment 
reciprocally  alTift  each  other,  and  both  conduce  to 
the  improvement  of  perception.  While  the  fcho-» 
Jar's  chief  attention  is  employed  in  learning  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  this  is  generally 
the  tafk  of  childhood  and  early  youth,  it  is  even  then 
the  bufmefs  of  the  Preceptor  to  give  his  mind  a 
turn  for  obfervation,  to  direct  his  powers  of  dif- 
cernment,  to  point  out  the  diftinguifhing  marks  of 
character,  and  dwell  upon  the  charms  of  moral 
and  intellectual  beauty,  as  they  may  chance  to 
occur  in  the  dailies  that  are  ufed  for  his  inftruc- 
tion.  In  reading  Cornelius  Nepos  and  Plutarch's 
Lives,  even  with  a  vie.v  to  grammatical  im 
provement  only,  he  will  infenfibly  imbibe  and 
learn  to  compare  ideas  of  greater  importance.  He 
will  become  enamoured  of  virtue  and  patriotifin, 
and  acquire  a  deteftation  for  vice,  cruelty,  and 
corruption.  The  perufal  of  the  Roman  ftory  in 
the  works  of  Florus,  Salluft,  Livy,  and  Taci 
tus,  will  irrefiftibly  eng  ge  his  attention,  expand 
his  conception,  cherifh  his  memory,  exercife  his 
judgement,  and  warm  him  with  a  noble  fpirit  of 
H  6  emula-> 
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emulation.  He  will  contemplate  with  love  and 
admiration  the  difmtertfred  candour  of  Ariftides,. 
furnamed  the  Jufl,  whc-m  the  guilty  cabals  of  his 
rival  Themifrocles  exiled  from  his  ungrateful 
country  by  a  fentence  of  Oftracifm.  He  will  be 
furprifed  to  learn,  that  one  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
an  illiterate  artifan,  bribed  by  his  enemies,  chan 
cing  to  meet  him  in  the  ftreet  without  knowing 
his  perfon,  defired  he  would  write  Ariftides  on 
his  fhell  (which  was  the  method  thofe  plebeians 
ufedtovore  againft  delinquents), when  theinnocent 
patriot  wrote  his  own  name  without  complaint  or 
expoftulation.  He  will  with  equal  afronifhment 
applaud  the  inflexible  integrity  of  Fabricius,  who 
preferred  the  poverty  of  innocence  to  all  the 
pomp  of  affluence  with  which  Pyrrhus  endea 
voured  to  feduce  him  from  the  arms  of  his  coon- 
try.  He  will  approve  with  traniport  the  noble 
generofity  of  his  foul  in  rejecting  trie  propofal  of 
that  Prince's  phyfician,  who  offered  to  take  him 
off  by  poifon  ;  and  in  fending  the  caitiff  bound  to 
rus  fovereign,  whom  he  would  have  lo  balely  and 
cruelly  betrayed. 

IN  reading  the  antient  authors,  even  for 
the  purpofes  of  fchool  education,  the  un 
formed  Tafte  will  be^,in  to  relifh  the  irrefiftible 
energy,  greacrr-'is  and  fublimity  of  Homer,  the 
fcrene  majefty,  the  melody  and  pathos  of  Virgil, 

the 
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the  tendcrnefs  of  Sappho  and  Tibullus,  the  ele 
gance  and  propriety  of  Terence  ;  the  grace,  vi 
vacity,  fatire,  and  ientiment  of  Horace. 

NOTHING  will  more  conduce  to  the  improve 
ment  of  the  fcholar  in  his  knowledge  of  the  lan 
guages,  as  well  as  in  Taite  and  morality,  than 
his  being  obliged  to  tranflate  choice  parts  and  paf- 
fages  of  the  mort  approved  dailies,  both  poetry 
and  profe,  efpecially  the  latter  ;  fuch  as  the  ora 
tions  of  Oemofthenes  and  Ifocrates,  the  Treatife 
of  Longinus  on  the  Sublime,  the  Commentaries 
of  CWar,  the  Epiflles  of  Cicero  and  the  Younger 
Pliny,  and  the  two  celebrated  fpeeches  in  the 
Catilinarian  confpiracy,  by  Salluft.  By  this 
practice  he  will  become  more  intimate  with  the 
beauties  of  the  writing  and  the  idioms  of  the  lan 
guage  from  which  he  trauflates  ;  at  the  fame  time 
it  will  form  his  ftyle,  and,  by  exercifing  his  talent 
of  expreilion,  make  him  a  more  perfect  matter  of 
his  mother  tongue.  Cicero  tells  us,  that  in 
tranflating  two  orations  which  the  moft  celebrated 
orators  of  Greece  pronounced  againft  each  other, 
he  performed  this  talk  not  as  a  ferv.le  interpreter 
but  as  an  orator,  preferving  the  fentiments,  forms, 
and  figures  of  the  original,  but  adjptmg  the  ex- 
preflion  to  the  taile  and  manners  of  the  Romans : — 
"  In  quibus  non  verbum  pro  verbo  necejfe  babul  red- 
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^  fed  genus  omnium  verlorum  vitnque  fervavi  £3 
in  which  I  did  not  think  it  was  necefiary  to  tran- 
ilate  literally  word  for  word,  but  I  preferved  the 
natural  and  full  fcope  of  the  whole."  Of  the  fame 
opinion  was  Horace,  who  fays  in  his  Art  of  Poetry, 

tf  tfec  <verbo  verbum  curabis  reddere  fdus  Interpret--  •- 
Nor  word  for  word  tranflate  with  painful  care—  — 

Neverthelefs,  in  taking  the  liberty  here  granted,  we 
are  apt  to  run  into  the  other  extreme,  and  fubfti- 
tute  equivalent  thoughts  and  phrafes,  'till  hardly 
any  features  of  the  original  remain.  The  meta 
phors  of  figures,  efpecially  in  poetry,  ought  to  be 
as  religioufly  preferved  as  the  images  of  painting, 
which  we  cannot  alter  or  exchange  without  de- 
ftroying,  or  injuring  at  leaft,  the  character  and 
{hie  of  the  original  • 

IN  this  manner  the  Preceptor  will  fow  the  feeds 
of  that  Tafte  which  will  foon  germinate,  rife,. 
blofibm,  and  produce  perfecl  fruit  by  dint  of  fu 
ture  care  and  cultivation.  In  order  to  reftrain  the 
luxuriancy  of  the  young  imagination,  which  is  apt 
to  run  riot,  to  enlarge  the  ftock  of  ideas,  exercife 
the  realon,  and  ripen  tht  judgement,  the  pupil  mufl 
be  engaged  in  the  feverer  ftudy  of  Science.  He 
muft  learn  Geometry^  which  Plato  recommends 

for 
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for  ftrengthening  the  mind,  and  enabling  it  to 
think  with  precifion.  He  muft  be  made  ac 
quainted  with  Geography  and  Chronology,  and 
trace  Pnilofophy  through  all  her  branches.  With 
out  Geography  and  Chronology  he  will  not  be  able 
to  acquire  a  diftincl  idea  of  Hiftory  ;  nor  judge  of 
the  propriety  of  many  interefting  fcenes,  and  a 
thouiand  alluiions  that  prefent  themfelves  in  the 
works  of  Genius.  Nothing  opens  the  mind  fa 
much  as  the  refearches  ofPhilofophy  j  theyinfpire 
us  with  fublime  conceptions  of  the  Creator,  and 
fubjedl-,  as  it  were,  all  Nature  to  our  command. 
Theft  beftow  that  liberal  turn  of  thinking,  and  in 
a  great  meafure  contribute  to  that  univerfality  in 
learning  by  which  a  man  of  Tafte  ought  to  be 
eminently  diftinguifhed.  But  Hiftory  is  the  inex- 
hauftibie  fource  from  which  he  will  derive  his 
mod  ufeful  knowledge,  refpe&ing  the  pr^grefs  of 
the  human  mind,  the  conftitutionof  government, 
the  rife  and  decline  of  empires,  the  revolution  of 
Arts,  the  variety  of  Character,  and  the  viciffi- 
tudes  of  Fortune. 

THE  knowledge  of  Hiftory  enables  the  Poet  not 
only  to  paint  characters,  but  allb  to  defcribe  mag 
nificent  and  intereiting  fcenes  of  battle  and  adven 
ture.  Not  that  the  Poet  or  Painter  ought  to  be  re- 
{trained  to  the  letter  of  hiftorical  truth.  Hiftory 

repre- 
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represents  what  has  re.iHy  happened  in  Nature  ; 
the  other  Arts  exhibit  what  might  have  happened, 
with  fuch  exaggeration  of  circumftance  and  fea 
ture  as  may  be  deemed  an  improvement  on  Na 
ture  :  but  this  exaggeration  muft  not  be  carried 
beyond  the  bounds  of  probability  ;  and  thefe,  ge 
nerally  fpeaking,  the  knowledge  of  Hiftory  will 
afcertain.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impoflible,  to  find  a  man  actually  exifting,  whofe 
proportions  Ihould  anfwer  to  thofe  of  rhe  Greek 
ftatue  diftinguilhed  by  rhe  name  of  the  Apollo 
of  Belvedere  ;  or  to  produce  a  woman  fimilar  in 
proportion  of  parts  to  the  other  celebrated  piece 
called  the  Venus  de  JVledicis  j  therefore  it  may 
be  truly  affirmed,  that  they  are  not  conformable  to 
the  real  ftandard  of  Nature  :  never  thelefs,  every 
Artift  will  own  that  they  are  the  very  archetypes 
of  grace,  elegance,  and  fymmetry  ;  and  every 
judging  eye  muft  behold  them  with  admiration 
as  improvements  on  the  lines  and  lineaments  cf 
Nature.  The  truth  is,  the  fculptor  or  ftatuarycom- 
pofed  the  various  proportions  In  Nature  from  a 
great  number  of  different  fubjects,  every  indivi 
dual  of  which  he  found  imperfect  or  defective  in 
fome  one  particular,  though  beautiful  in  all  the 
reft  ;  and  from  tnefe  oblervations,  corroborated 
by  talte  and  judgement,  he  formed  an  ideal  pit- 
tern  according  to  which  his  idea  was  modelled> 

and  produced  in  execution* 

EVERY 
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EVERY  body  knows  the  ftory  of  Zeuxis,  the  fa 
mous  painter  of  Heraclea,  who,  according  to 
Pliny,  invented  the  cbiaro  ofcuro,  or  difpofition  of 
light  and  fliade,  among  the  ancients,  and  excelled 
all  his  cotemporaries  in  the  chromatique,  or  art 
of  colouring.  This  great  artift  being  employed 
to  draw  a  perfeft  beauty  in  the  character  of  He 
len,  to  be  placed  in  the  Temple  of  Juno,  culled 
out  five  of  the  moft  beautiful  damfels  the  city 
could  produce,  and,  felecling  what  was  excellent 
in  each,  combined  them  in  cue  picture  according 
to  the  predifpofition  of  his  fancy,  fo  that  it  flione 
forth  an  amazing  model  of  perte&ion*.  In  like 
manner,  every  man  of  Genius,  regulated  by  true 
Tafte,  entertains  in  his  imagination  an  ideal 
beauty,  conceived  and  cultivated  as  an  improve 
ment  upon  Nature  :  and  this  we  refer  to  the  ar 
ticle  of  Invention. 

IT  is  the  bufmefs  of  Art  to  imitate  Nature,  but 
not  with  a  (ervile  pencil  ;  and  to  chuie  thofe  atti- 

*  Praebete  quaefo,  inqult,  ex  Iflis  virginibus  formofiflimas, 
dum  pingo  id  quod  polJicitus  fum  vobis,  ut  mutuin  in  firau- 
lacrumex  animal!  exemplo  veritas  transferatur.  Ille  autem 
quhique  delegit.  Neque  enim  putavit  omnia  qnse  quyvere 
ad  venuitattra  uno  in  corpore  ie  reperire  pofle  ;  ideo  quod 
jiihil  fimplici  in  gcnere  omnibus  ex  partihus  perfeftum  na- 
tura  expolivit.  Cic.  Lib.  z.  de  Inv.  cap.  i. 

tudei 
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tudes  and  ciifpofitions  only,  which  are  beautiful 
and  engaging.  With  this  view  we  muft  avoid  all 
difagreeable  profpects  of  Nature  which  excite  the 
ideas  of  abhorrence  and  difguft.  For  example,  a 
Painter  would  not  find  his  account  in  exhibiting 
the  refemblance  of  a  dead  carcafe  half  confumed  by 
vermin,  or  of  fwine  wallowing  in  ordure?  or  of  a 
beggar  loufing  himfelf  on  a  dunghill,  though 
thefe  fcenes  ihould  be  painted  never  fo  naturally, 
and  all  the  world  mult  allow  that  the  fcenes  were 
taken  from  Nature,  becaufe  the  merit  of  the 
imitation  would  be  greatly  over- balanced  by  the 
vile  choice  of  the  Artift.  There  are,  never- 
thelef?,  many  fcenes  of  horror  which  pleafe  in 
the  reprefentation,  from  a  certain  interefting 
greatnefs  which  we  (hall  endeavour  to  explain, 
when  we  come  to  confider  the  Sublime. 

WERE  we  to  judge  every  production  by  the  ri 
gorous  rules  of  Nature,  we  ftiould  reject  the  Iliad 
of  Homer,  the  ^Encid  of  Virgil,  and  every  cele 
brated  tragedy  of  antiquity  and  the  prcfent  times, 
becaufe  there  is  no  fuch  thing  in  Nature  as  an 
Heclor  or  Turnus  talking  in  hexameter,  or  an 
Othello  ir  blank  verfe  :  we  fhould  condemn  the 
Hercules  of  Sophocles,  and  the  Mifer  of  Moliere, 
becaufe  we  never  knew  a  hero  fo  ftrong  as  the  one, 
or  a  wretch  fo  fordid  as  the  other.  But  if  we  con 
fide  i 
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fider  Poetry  as  an  elevation  of  natural  dialogue, 
as  a  delightful  vehicle  for  conveying  the  nobleft 
fentiments  of  heroifm  and  patriot  virtue,  to  re 
gale  the  fenfe  with  the  founds  of  mufical  expref- 
fion,  while  the  fancy  is  ravifhed  with  enchanting 
images,  and  the  heart  warmed  to  rapture  and  ex- 
tafy,  we  muft  allow  that  Poetry  is  a  perfection  to 
which  Nature  would  gladly  afpire  ;  and  that 
though  it  furpafTes,  it  does  not  deviate  from  her, 
provided  the  characters  are  marked  with  propriety 
and  fuftained  with  Genius,  Characters  there 
fore,  both  in  Poetry  and  Painting,  may  be  a  little 
overcharged  or  exaggerated  without  offering  vio 
lence  to  Nature  ;  nay,  they  muft  be  exaggerated 
in  order  to  be  ftriking,  and  to  preferve  the  idea  of 
Imitation,  from  whence  the  reader  and  fpectator 
derive  in  many  inftances  their  chief  delight.  If 
we  meet  a  common  acquaintance  in  the  ftreet,  we 
fee  him  without  emotion  ;  but  fhould  we  chance 
to  fpy  his  portrait  well  executed,  we  are  {truck 
with  pleafmg  admiration.  In  this  cafe  the  plea- 
fure  arifes  entirely  from  the  Imitation.  We  every 
day  hear  unmoved  the  natives  of  Ireland  and  Scot 
land  (peaking  their  own  dialects  ;  but  ihould  an 
Englishman  mimic  either,  we  are  apt  to  buril 
out  into  aloud  laugh  of  applauie,  being  furprifed 
and  tickled  by  the  Imitation  alone;  though,  at  the 
fame  time,  we  cannot  but  allow  that  the  Imitation 

is 
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is  imperfect.  We  are  more  affected  by  reading 
Shakefpeare's  defcription  of  Dover  Cliff,  and  Ot- 
way's  Picture  of  the  Old  Hag,  than  wefliouldbe, 
were  we  actually  placed  on  the  fummit  of  the  one, 
or  met  in  reality  with  fuch  a  beldame  as  the  other  *y 
becaufe  in  reading  thefe  defcriptions  we  refer  to 
our  own  experience,  and  perceive  with  furprife  the 
juftnefs  of  the  Imitations.  But  if  it  is  fo  clofe  as 
to  be  miftaken  for  Nature,  the  pleafure  then  will 
ceafe,  becaufe  the  ul^a-^  or  Imitation  no  longer 
appears. 

ARISTOTLE  fays,  that  all  Poetry  and  Mufic  is 
Imitation  *,  whether  epic,  tragic,  or  comic, 
whether  vocal  or  inftrumental,  from  the  pipe  or 
the  lyre.  He  obfcrves,  that  in  man  there  is  a 
propenfity  to  imitate  even  from  his  infancy  j  that 
the  firft  perceptions  of  the  mind  are  acquired  by 
Imitation  ;  and  feems  to  think  that  rhe  pleafure  de 
rived  from  Imitation  is  the  gratification  of  an  ap 
petite  implanted  by  Nature.  We  (hould  rather 
think  the  pleafure  it  givesj  arifes  from  the  mind's 
contemplating  that  excellency  of  Art  which  thus 
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I  rivals  Nature,  and  feems  to  vie  with  her  in  creat 
ing  fuch  a  ftriking  refemblance  of  her  works. 
Thus  the  Arts  may  be  juftly  termed  Imitative, 
even  in  the  article  of  Invention  :  for,  in  forming 
a  character,  contriving  an  incident,  and  defcrib- 
ing  a  fcene,  he  muft  itill  keep  Nature  in  view,  and 
refer  every  particular  of  his  invention  to  her 
flandard  ;  otherwife  his  production  will  be  defti- 
tute  of  truth  and  probability,  without  which  the 
beauties  of  Imitation  cannot  fubfift.  It  will  be  a 
monfter  of  incongruity,  fuch  as  Horace  alludes 
to,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Epiftle  to  the  Pifos  : 

Humano  cap'iti  cer^vicem  piftor  equinam 
J  unger  e  Ji  velif,  &  varias  indue  ere  plumas 
Undique  collatis  membris,  ut  turpiter  atru?n 
Definat  in  pifcemy  mi-Her  formofa  J-uperne  ! 
Speftatum  admijji  5  rifum  teneatis,  atnlcl  ? 

Suppofe  a  painter  to  a  human  head 
Should  join  a  horfe's  neck,  and  wildly  fpread 
The  various  plumage  of  the  featherM  kind 
O'er  limbs  of  different  beafts  abiurdJy  join'd  j 
Or  if  he  gave  to  view  a  beauteous  maid 
Above  the  waift  with  every  charm  array M  j 
Should  a  foul  fifh  her  lower  parts  unfold, 
Would  you  not  laugh  fuch  pictures  to  behold  ? 

THE   magazine  of  Nature  fupplies  all  thofe 
i  inages  which  compofe  the  n.oft  beautiful  Imita 
tions. 
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tions.  This  the  Artift  examines  occafionally,  as 
he  would  confult  a  collection  of  mafterly  fketches ; 
and,  felecling  particulars  for  his  purpofe,  mingles 
the  ideas  with  a  kind  of  enthufiafm,  or  ?l  SEW, 
which  is  that  gift  of  heaven  we  call  Genius,  and 
finally  produces  fuch  a  whole,  as  commands  admi 
ration  and  applau/e. 
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THE  ftudy  of  Polite  Literature  is  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  include  all  the  Liberal  Arts  of  Poe 
try,  Painting,  Sculpture,  Mufic,  Eloquence,  and 
Architecture.  All  thefe  are  founded  on  imitation  : 
and  all  of  them  mutually  afliil  and  illuftrate  each 
other.     But  as  Painting,  Sculpture,    Mufic,  and 
Architecture,  cannot  be  perfectly  attained  without 
long  practice  of  manual    operation,  we  lhall  dif- 
tinguifh  them  from  Poetry  and  Eloquence,  which 
depend  entirely  on  the  faculties  of  the  mind  ,  and 
on  thefe  hft,  as  on  the  Arts,  which  immediately 
conftitute  the  BELLES  LETTRES,  employ  our  at 
tention  in  the  prefent  enquiry  :  or,  if  it  fhould 
run  to  a  greater  length  than  we  propofe,  it  fhall  be 
confined  to  Poetry  alone;  a  fubjecl:  that  compre 
hends  in  its  full  extent  the  province  of  Tafte,  or 
what  is  called  Polite  Literature;  and  differs effen- 
tially  from  Eloquence,  both  in  its  end  and  origin. 
POETRY  fprung  from  eafe,  and  was  confecrated 
to  pleafure ;  whereas  Eloquence  arofe  from  necef- 
fity,  and  aims  at  convidiion.  When  we  fay  Poe- 

try 
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try  fprang  from  eafe,  perhaps  we  ought  to  except 
that  fpecies  of  it  which  owed  its  rife  to  infpira- 
tion  and  enthufiafm,  and  properly  belonged  to  the 
culture  of  religion.   In  the  firft  ages  of  mankind, 
and  even  in  the  original  ftate  of  Nature,  the  un 
lettered  mind  muft  have  been  ftruck  with  fublimc 
conceptions,  with  admiration  and  awe,  by  thofe 
great  phenomena,  which,  though    every  day  re 
peated,  can  never  be  viewed  without  internal  emo 
tion.     Thofe  would  break  forth   in  exclamations 
expreffive  of  the  paflion   produced,  whether  fur- 
prife   or    gratitude,  terror    or  exultation.     The 
rifing,  the  apparent  courfe,  the  letting,  and  feem- 
ing  renovation  of  the  fun  ;  the  revolution  of  light 
and   darknefs  ;  the   fplendour,  change,    and  cir 
cuit  of  the  moon,  and  the  canopy  of  heaven  be- 
fpangled  with  liars,  muft  have  produced  expref- 
fions  of  wonder  and  adoration.     "  O  glorious  lu 
minary  !  great  eye  of  the  world  !   fource  of  that 
light  which  guides  my  fteps  !  of  that  heat  which 
warms  me  when  chilled  with  cold !  of  that  influence 
which  chears  the  face  of  Nature  !   whither  doft 
thou   retire    every    evening    with    the     (hades  ? 
Whence  doft  thou  fpiing  every  morning  with  re 
novated  luftre,  and  never-fading  glory  ?  Art  not 
thou  the  ruler,   the  creator,  the  God,   of  all  that 
I  behold  ?  I  adore  thee,  as  thy  child,  thy  flave,  thy 
fuppliant  !  I  crave  thy  protection,  and  the  conti 
nuance 
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•nuance  of  thy  goodnefs !  Leave  me  not  to  pe- 
rifh  with  cold,  or  to  wander  folitary  in  utter 
darknefs  !  Return,  return,  after  thy  wonted  ab- 
fence  :  drive  before  thee  the  gloomy  clouds  ihat 
would  obfcure  the  face  of  Nature.  The  birds  be 
gin  to  warble,  and  every  animal  is  filled  with  glad- 
fiefs  at  thy  approach  :  even  the  trees,  the  herbs, 
and  the  flowers,  feem  to  rejoice  with  frefher  beau 
ties,  and  fend  forth  a  grareful  incenfe  to  thy 
power,  from  whence  their  origin  is  derived  1" 
A  number  of  individuals,  infpired  with  the  fame 
ideas,  would  join  in  thefe  orifons,  which  would 
be  accompanied  with  correfponding  gefticulations 
of  the  body.  They  would  be  improved  by  prac 
tice,  and  grow  regular  from  repetition.  The 
founds  and  geftures  would  naturally  fall  into 
meafured  cadence.  Thus  ihe  fong  and  dance 
would  be  produced  ;  and  a  fyftem  of  worfhip  be 
ing  formed,  the  Mufe  would  be  confecrated  to 
the  purpofes  of  religion* 

HENCE  thofe  forms  of  thankfgivings,  and  lita 
nies  of  f application,  with  which  the  religious 
rites  of  all  nations,  even  the  rnoft  barbarous,  arc 
at  this  day  celebrated  in  every  quarter  of  the 
known  world.  Indeed  this  is  a  circumfrance  in 
which  all  nations  furprifmgly  agree,  how  much 
foever  they  may  differ  in  every  other  article  of 

VCL,  I.  I  laws, 
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/laws,  cuftoms,  manners,  and  religion.     Thean- 
tie£t  Egyptians  celebrated  the  feflivals  of  their 
god  Apis  with  hymns  and  dances.     The  fuper- 
ftition  of  the  Greeks,   partly  derived  from  the 
.Egyptians,  abounded  with  poetical  ceremonies, 
.fuch  asjchorus's  and  hymnF,  fung  and  danced  at 
their  apotheofes,  facrifices,    games,  and  divina 
tions.    The  Romans  had  their  carmen  feculare^  and 
JSalian  priefts,    who,   on  -certain  feftivals,    fung 
and  danced  ,  through  the  ftreets  of  Rome.     The 
Ifraelites  were  famous  for  this  kind  of  exultation  : 
*<  And  Miriam    the    prophetefs,    the     fifter    of 
Aaron,  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand,  and  all  the 
women   went   out   after  her,  with  timbrels  and 
*vith  dances,  and  Miriam  anfwered  them,  Sing 
ye  to  the  Lord,  &c."  —  "  And  David  danced  be 
fore  the  Lord  with  all  his  might.  "_/l  he  pfalms 
compofed  by  this  monarch,   the  fongs  of  Deborah 
and  Ifaiah,  are  farther  confirmations  of  what  we 
have  advanced. 


the  Phoenicians  :the  Greeks  borrowed 
the  cuned  Onhyan  fong.,  when  they  facrificed 
their  children  to  ;Diana.  The  Poetry  of  the 
Bards  conihtmed  -rreat  part  of  the  religious  cere- 
monies  among  the  Gauls  and  Britons  ;  and  the 
caroulaK  of  the  Goths  were  religious  inftitutions, 
Celebrated  with  fongs  of  triumph.  The  Mahome 

tan 
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tan  Dervife  dances  to  the  found  of  the  flute, 
and  whirls  himfelf  round  until  he  grows  giddy, 
and  falls  into  a  trance.  Their  Marabous  compofe 
hymns  in  praife  of  Allah.  The  Chinefe  celebrate 
their  grand  feftivals  with  proceffions  of  idols, 
fongs,  and  inftrumental  muilc.  The  Tartarsj, 
-Samoiedes,  Laplanders,  Negroes,  even  the  Caf- 
fres  called  Hottentots,  folemnize  their  worfhip 
(fuch  as  it  is)  with  fongs  and  dancing  ;  fo  that  we 
may  venture  to  fay,  Poetry  is  the  univerfal  vehi 
cle  in  which  all  nations  have  exprefied  their  moft 
fublime  conceptions. 

POETRY  was,  in  all  appearance,  previous  to 
any  concerted  plan  of  worfhip,  and  to  every 
eftablifhed  fyflem  of  legiflation.  When  certain 
individuals,  'by  dint  of  fuperior  prowefs  orunder- 
ftanding,  had  acquired  the  veneration  of  their  fel 
low  favages,  and  erected  themfelves  into  divinities 
on  the  ignorance  and  fuperftition  of  mankind ; 
then  mythology  took  place,  and  fuch  a  fwarm  of 
deities  arofe,  as  produced  a  religion  replete  with 
the  moft  {hocking  abfurdities.  Thofe  whom  their 
foperior  talents  had  deified,  were  found  to  be  ilill 
actuated  by  the  moft  brutal  paffions  of  human  na 
ture  ;  and,  in  all  probability,  their  votaries  were 
glad  to  find  fuch  examples  to  countenance  their 
-own  vicious  inclinations.  Thus  fornication,  in- 
I  2  ceft, 
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ceft,  rape,  and  even  befliality,  were  fan&ified  by 
the  amours  of  Jupiter,  Pan,  Mars,  Venus,  and 
Apollo.  Theft  was  patronized  by  Mercury  j 
drunkennefs  by  Bacchus  ;  and  cruelty  by  Diana. 
The  fame  heroes  and  legiflators,  thofe  who  de 
livered  their  country,  founded  cities,  ettablifhed 
focieties,  invented  ufeful  arts,  or  contributed  in 
-any  eminent  degree  to  the  fecurity  and  happinefs 
.of  their  fellow-rcreatures,  were  infpired  by  the 
fame  lufts  and  appetites  which  domineered  among 
the  inferior  clafles  of  mankind  ;  therefore  every 
^vice  incident  to  human  nature  was  celebrated  in 
the  worfhip  of  one  or  other  of  thefe  divinities ;  and 
.every  infirmity  confecrated  by  public  feaftand  fo- 
lemn,  facrifice.  In  thefe  inftitutions  the  Poet 
.bore  a  principal  ihare.  It  was  his  genius  that 
contrived  the  plan,  that  executed  the  form  of 
worfhip,  and  recorded  in  verfe  the  origin  and 
.adventures  of  their  gods  and  demi-gods.  Hence 
the  impurities  and  horrors  of  certain  rites  j  the 
groves  of  Paphos  and  Baal-Peor  j  the  orgies  of 
Bacchus  j  the  human  facrifices  to  Moloch  and 
Diana.  ;Hence  the  theogony  of  Heflod  ;  the 
theology  of  Homer  j  and  thofe  innumerable 
maxims  .fcattered  through  the  antient  Poets,  in 
viting  mankind  to  gratify  their  fenfual  appetites, 
in  imitation  of  the  gods,  who  were  certainly  the 
i>eil  judges  of  happinefs.  Jtis  well  known,  that 

Plato 
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Plato  expelled  Homer  from  his  commonwealth, 
on  account  of  the  infamous  characters  by  which 
he  hath  diftinguHhed  his  deities j  as  well  as  for 
fome  depraved  fentiments  which  he  found  di-ffufed 
through  the  courfe  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyfiey.  Cicero 
enters  into  the  fpirit  of  Plato,  and  exclaims  in  his- 
firft  book  De  Natura  Dearuni^  Nee  inulta  abfw*> 
dlora  fitnt  ea,  qu<z^  poet  arum  vocibus  fufa,  ipfa 
fuavitate  nocuerunt :  quty  &  ira  inflammatos^  & 
libldlne  furtntes,  induxerunt  DeoSj  feceruntque  ut 
eorum  bella,  pugnas^  pr^lla,  vulncra  vldsremtis  : 


querelaS)  lamentatlones^  cffitfas-  in  omni 
rantia  Iwidlnc:,  adultcria^  vixcuJdy  cum  buniano 
generc  cancubitus-^  mortalcfque  ex  immortals  procrea~ 
tos.  ic  Nor  are  thofe  things  much  more  abfurd 
which,  flowing  from  the  Poet's  tongue,  have 
done  mifchief  even  by  the  fvveetnefs  of  his  ex- 
preffion.  The  Poets  have  introduced  gods  in 
flamed  with  anger  arid  enraged  with  luft  ;  and 
even  produced  before  our  eyes  their  wars,  their 
wrangling,  their  duels,  and  their  wounds.  They 
have  expofed  befides,  their  antipathies,  animo- 
fities,  and  diflenfions  ;  their  origin  and  death  ; 
their  complaints  and  lamentations;  their  appe 
tites,  indulged  to  all  manner  of  excefs,  their  aduJ- 
I  3  teries 
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teries,  their  fetters,  their  amorous  commerce  with 
the  human  fpecies ;  and  from  immortal  parents 
derived  a  mortal  offspring." 

As  the  feftivals  of  the  gods  neceffarily  produced 
good  cheer,  which  was  often  carried   to   riot  and 
debauchery,  mirth  of  confequence  prevailed  ;  and 
this     was    always    attended     with     buffoonery,. 
Taunts  and  jokes,  and    raillery    and    repartee, 
would   neceffarily  enfue  ;  and  individuals   would 
contend  for  the  victory  in  wit  and  genius.     Thcfc 
coiitefts  would  in  time  be  reduced  to  fgme  regula 
tions,  for  the  entertainment  of  the   people  thus 
ikffembled,    and   fome  prize   wouU    be    decreed 
to  him  who  was  judged  to  excel  his  rivals.     The 
candidates  for  fame  and  profit  being  thus  ilimulated, 
would  talk  their  talents,  and  naturally  recommend 
thefe  alternate  recriminations  to  the  audience,  by 
clothing  them  with  a  kind  of  poetical  msafure, 
which  (hould  bear  a  near  refemblance  to  j,rofee. 
Thus,  as  the  fclemn  fervice  of  the  day  was  com- 
pofcd  in  the  mod  fublime  fpecies  of  Poetry,  fuch 
as  the  ode  or  hymn,    the  fubfequent  altercation 
was  carried  on  in  Iambics,  and  gave  rife  to  Satire. 
"We  are  told  by  the  Stagyrite,  that  the  higheft  fpe^ 
cies  of  Poetry  was  employed  in  celebrating  great 
aclions  ;  but  the  humbler  fort  ufed  in  this  kind  of 

con- 
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i\  aontention  *  ;  and*  that  in  the  ages  of  antiquity 
i;  there  were  fome  bards  that  profeiTed  Heroics,  and 
fl  fome  that  pretended  to  Iambics  only.  o»  -pi* 


To  thefe  rude  beginnings  we  not  only  owe  th* 
birth  of  Satire,  but  likewife  the  origin  of  Dramatis 
Poetry.  Tragedy  herfelf,  which  afterwards  at 
tained  to  fuch  dignity  as  to  rival  the  Epic  Alufe, 
was  at  firft  no  other  than  a  trial  of  Crambo,  or 
Iambics,  between  two  peafants,  and  a  goat  was1 
the  prize,  as  Horace  calls  it,  vile  cerfamen  ob  hir~ 
cum,  "  a  mean,  conteii  for  a  he-goat."  Hence 
the  name  Tpa^o/^aj  figwfying  the  ^uat-tbng,  from 
hircuSy  and  ZSy  carmen, 

Carmine  qul  tragico  wilem  certa<vit  ob  bircumt 
Max  etiam  agrejles  fatyros  nudavit,  &  a/per 
Incolumi  gravitate  jocum  tentavit,   eo  quod 
lllecebrls  erat  &  grata  noiiitate  tnorandus 
Spectator,  funflufqus  j'acrist  &$>otus  &  exlex.    Ho  ft* 
The  tragic  bard,  a  goat  his  hur-'  ..e  prize, 
Bade  fatyrs  naked  and  uncouth  arifs  } 
His  mule  fevere,  fecure  and  undifmay'd, 
The  rwltic  joke  in  folemn  llrain  conveyed  j 
F.or  novelty  alone  he  knew  could  charm 
Alawlefs  croud,  with  wine  and  feaiting.werm* 

*  O»     it   ya 
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SATIRE  then  was  originally  a  clownifli  dia 
logue  in  loofe  Iambics,  fo  called  becaufe  the  ac 
tors  were  difguifed  like  fatyrs,.  who  not  only  re 
cited  the  praifes  of  Bacchus,  or  fome  other  deityr 
but  interfperfed  their  hymns  with  farcaftic  jokes 
and  altercation.  Of  this  kind  is  the  Cyclop  of 
Euripides,  in  which  UlyfTes  is  the  principal  a&or. 
The  Romans  alfo  had  their  Atellana  or  interlude^ 
of  the  fame  nature,  fo  called  from  the  city  of 
Atella^  where  they  were  firft  acled  :  but  thefe 
were  highly  polifhed  in  comparifon  of  the  original 
entertainment,  which  was  altogether  rude  and 
indecent.  Indeed  the  Cyclop  itfelf,  though  com- 
pofed  by  the  accomplished  Euripides,  abounds 
with  fuch  impurity,  as  ought  not  to  appear  on  the 
I!  age  of  any  civilized  nation* 

IT  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  Atettana^  which 
were  in  effect  tragi-comedies,  grew  into  fuch 
cfteem  among  the  Romans,  that  the  performers 
in  thefe  pieces  enjoyed  feveral  privileges  which 
were  refufed  to  the  ordinary  aclors.  They  were 
not  obliged  to  unmafk,  like  the  other  players,  when 
their  action  was  difagreeable  to  the  audience. 
They  were  admitted  into  the  army,  and  enjoyed 
the  privileges  of  free  citizens,  without  incurring 
that  difgrace  which  was  affixed  to  the  characters 

of 
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j  of  other  actors  *.  The  Poet  Laberius,  who  was 
of  equeftrian  order,  being  prefled  by  Julius  Csefar 

I  to  act  a  part  in  his  own  performance,  complied 
with  great  reluctance,  and  complained  of  the 
difhonour  he  had  incurred,  in  his  prologue  pre- 
ferved  by  Macrobius,  which  is  one  of  the  mofl 
elegant  morfels  of  antiquity. 

TRAGEDY  and  Comedy  flowed  from  the  fame 
fountain?  though  their  ftreams  were  foon  divided. 
The  fame  entertainment  which,  under  the 
name  of  Tragedy^  was  rudely  exhibited  by  clowns, 
for  the  prize  of  a  goat,  near  fome  rural  altar  of 
Bacchus,  aflumed  the  appellation  of  Comedy 
when  it  was  transferred  into  cities,  and  reprefented 
with  a  little  more  decorum  in  a  cart  or  waggon, 
that  ftrolled  from  ftreet  to  ftreet,  as  the  name 
Kuiwh*  implies,  being  derived  from  M^  a  ftreet, 
and  w^j  a  poem.  To  this  origin  Horace  alludes  in 
thefe  lines  : 

Dicitur,  6f  plauftris  <uexi/e  poemata  Thefpts, 
Qua  canerent  agerentque,  perunfli  facibus  ora. 


Thefpis,  inventor  of  Dramatic  art, 
Convey'd  his  vagrant  a£lors  in  a  cart  : 


*  Cum  artem  ludicram,  fcenam(|ue  totam  probro  duce- 
rent,  genus  id  hominum  non  modo  honore  civium  reliquo- 
rum  carere,  fed  etiam  tribu  moveri  notatione  cenforia  vo- 
hcrunt»  Cic ,  apud  S.  Aug.  de  Civit.  Dei, 

I  S  High 
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High  o'er  the  crowd  the  mimic  tribe  appeared, 
And  play'd  and  fung,  with  lees  of  wine  befmear'd* 

THESPIS  is  called  the  inventor  of  the  Dra 
matic  Art,  becaufe  he  raifed  the  fubjeft  from 
clownifh  altercation  to  the  chara&er  and  exploits 
of  fome  hero :  he  improved  the  language  and 
verfification,  and  relieved  the  Chorus  by  the 
dialogue  of  two  actors.  This  was  the  firft  ad 
vance  towards  that  confummation  of  Genius  and 
Art  which  conftitutes  what  is  now  called  a  per 
fect  Tragedy.  The  next  great  improver  wa$ 
j&fchylus,  of  whom  the  fame  critic  fays, 

Poft  bunc  perfonae  pallaque  repertor  bonejl* 
&fchylus&  modicis  inftra<vit  pulplta  tignis  j 
Et  do  cut  t  magnumque  loqui,  nitique  cotburno. 

Then  -ffifchylus  a  decent  vizard  us'd  j 
Built  a  low  ftage  ;  the  flowing  robe  diffusM  : 
In  language  more  fublime  two  aftors  rage, 
And  in  the  graceful  buikin  tread  the  ftage. 

THE  dialogue  which  Thefpis  introduced  was 
called  the  Eplfode,  becaufe  it  was  an  addition  to 
the  former  fubje£r,  namely,  the  praifes  of  Bacchus  ; 
fo  that  now  Tragedy  confifted  of  two  diftincl; 
parts,  independent  of  each  other  j  the  old  Recita- 
tivey  which  was  the  Chorus,  fung  in  honour  of  the 
and  the  Epifodey  which  turned  upon 

the 
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the   adventures   of   fome  hero.     This  Epifode 
being  found  very  agreeable  to  the  people,  ^Efchy- 
lus,  who  lived  about  half  a  century  after  Thefpis, 
ftill  improved  the  drama,  united  the  chorus  tcr 
the  epifode  fo  as  to  make  them  troth  parts  or  mem 
bers  of  one  fable,    multiplied  the  actors,  con 
trived  the  ftage,  and  introduced  the  decorations 
of  the  theatre  ;  fo  that  Sophocles,  who  fucceeded ' 
/Efchylus,  had  but  one  ftep  to  furmount  in  order  to- 
bring  the  drama  to  perfection.    Thus  Tragedy 
was  gradually  detached  from  its  original  inftitu- 
tibn,  which  was  entirely  religious.  The  pnefts  of 
Bacchus  loudly  complained  of  this  innovation  by 
means  of  the  Epifode,  which  was  foreign  to  the 
intention  of  the  Chorus;  and  hence  arofe  the  pro~- 
verb  of  Nikil  ad  Dlonyjiumy  "  nothing  to  the  pur— 
pofe."  Plutarch  himfelf  mentions  the  Epifode  as  a. 
perverfion  of  tragedy,   from-  the  honour-  of  the 
Gods  to  the  paflions  of  men.:  but,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  oppofition,  the  new  Tragedy  fucceeded  to 
admiration- ;  becaufe  it  was  found  the  moft  plea- 
fing  vehicle  of  conveying  moral  truths,  of  melio 
rating  the  heart,  and  extending  the.interefts  of. 
humanity. 

COMEDY,    according    to     Ariftotle,     is    the. 
younger  fitter  of  Tragedy.  As  the  firft  originally, 
turned  upon  the  praifes  of  the  gods,  the  latter 
I  6  dwelt. 
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dwelt  on  the  follies  and  vices  of  mankind.  Such, 
we  mean,  was  the  fcope  of  that  fpecies  of  Poetry 
which  acquired  the  name  of  Comedy,  in  contra* 
diftin&ion  to  the  Tragic  Mufe;  for  in  the  begin 
ning  they  were  the  fame.  The  foundation  upon 
whcih  Comedy  was  builtwehave  alreadyexplained 
tobe  the  pracl  ice  of  fatirical  repartee  or  altercation, 
in  which  individuals  expofed  the  follies  and  frail 
ties  of  each  other  on  public  occafions  of  wor- 
fhip  and  feftivity. 

THE  firft  regular  plan  of  Comedy  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  Margites  of  Homer,  expofing  the 
idlenefs  and  folly  of  a  worthlefs  character ;  but 
of  this  performance  we  have  no  remains.  That 
divifion  which  is  termed  the  Antient  Comedy 
belongs  to  the  labours  of  Eupolis,  Cratinus,  and 
Ariftophanes,  who  were  cotemporaries,  and 
flourifhed  at  Athens  about  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years  before  the  Chriftian  aera.  Such  was  the 
licence  of  the  Mufe  at  this  period,  that,  far  from 
lafhing  vice  in  general  characters,  fhe  boldly  ex 
hibited  the  exact  portrait  of  every  individual  who 
had  rendered  himfelf  remarkable  or  notorious  by 
his  crimes,  folly,  and  debauchery.  She  aflumed 
every  circumftance  of  his  external  appearance, 
his  very  attire,  air,  manner,  and  even  his  name  i 
according  to  the  obfervation  of  Horace, 

• Put* 
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— quorum  Comcedia  prifca  vircrum  eft  : 

Si  quls  erat  dignus  defcrlbit  quod  malus,  autfur9 
Quod  m&chus  foret,  autjlcarius,  aut  alioqui 
Famofusy  inulta  cum  libertate  notabant. 

The  Comic  Poets,  in  its  earlieft  age, 

Who  form'd  the  manners  of  the  Grecian  ftage-— » 

Was  there  a  villain  whoTmight  juftly  claim 

A  better  right  of  being  damn'd  to  fame, 

Rake,  cut-throat,  thief,  whatever  was  his  crime> 

They  boldly  ftigmatis'd  the  wretch  in  rhime. 

Eupolis  is  faid  to  have  fatirized  Alcibiades  in  this 
manner,  and  to  have  fallen  a  facrifice  to  the  re- 
fentment  of  that  powerful  Athenian  :  but  others 
fay  he  was  drowned  in  the  Hellefpont,  during  a 
war  againft  the  Lacedemonians  ;  and  that,  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  accident,  the  Athenians  patted  a 
decree,  that  no  Poet  (hould  ever  bear  arms. 

THE  Comedies  of  Cratinus  are  recommended 
by  Quintilian  for  their  eloquence  ;  and  Plutarch 
tells  us,  that  even  Pericles  himfelf  could  not 
efcape  the  cenfure  of  this  Poet. 

ARISTOPHANES,  of  whom  there  are  eleven 
Comedies  ftill  extant,  enjoyed  fuch  a  pre-emi 
nence  of  reputation,  that  the  Athenians,  by  a 
public  decree,  honoured  him  with  a  crown 

made 
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made  of  a  confecrated  olive-tree,  which  grew  itr 
the  citadel,  for  his  care  and  fuccefs  in  detecting 
and  expofing  the  vices  of  thofe  who  governed  the 
commonwealth.  Yet  this  Poet,  whether  impel 
led  by  mere  wantonnefs  of  genius,  or  actuated 
by  malice  and  envy,  could  not  refrain  from  em 
ploying  the  (hafts  of  his  ridicule  againft  Socrates, 
the  moft  venerable  character  of  Pagan  antiquity, 
In  the  Comedy  of  The  Clouds,  this  virtuous  PhU 
lofopher  was  exhibited-on  the  ftage  under  his  own 
name,  in  a  cloak  exactly  refembling  that  which 
Socrates  wore,  in  a  mafk  modelled  from  his  fea 
tures,  difputing  publickly  on  the  nature  of  right 
and  wrong.  This  was  undoubtedly-  air  inftance 
of  the  moft  flagrant  licentioufnefs ;  and  what  ren 
ders  it  the  more  extraordinary,,  the  audience  re* 
ceived  it  with  great  applaufe, .even  while  Socrates 
himfelf  fat  publickly  in  the  theatre*  The  truth  is^ 
the  Athenians  were  fo  fond  of  ridicule,  that  they 
relifhed.it  even  when  employed  againft  the  gods 
themfelves,  fome  of  whofe  characters  were  very 
roughly  handled  by.  Ariftophanes  and  his  rivals- 
in  reputation. 

WE  might  here  draw  a  parallel  between  the  in 
habitants  of  .Athens  and  the  natives  of  England, 
in  point  of  conftitution,  genius,  and  difpofition. 
Athens  was  a  free  ftate  like  England, .  that  piqued 

itfclf. 
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hfelf  upon  the  influence  of  the  democracy.    Like 
England,   its  wealth  and  ftrength  depended  upon 
its  maritime  power;   and  it  generally  acted  as 
umpire  in  the  difputes  that  arofe  among  its  neigh, 
hours.     The  people  of  Athens,  like  thofe  of  En 
gland,    were  remarkably  ingenious,   and   made 
great  progrefs  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences*     They 
excelled  in  Poetry,  Hiftory,  Philofophy,  Mecha 
nics,   and  Manufactures ;  they  were  acute,   dif- 
cerning,    difputatious,    fickle,    wavering,    rafh, 
and  combuftible,  and,  above  all  other  nations  in 
Europe,  addicted  to  ridicule  j  a  character  which 
the    Englifh    inherit    in    a    very    remarkable 
degree,. 

It  we  may  judge  from  the  writings  of  Ari- 
ftophanes,  his  chief  aim  was  to  gratify  the  fpleen 
and  excite  the  mirth  of  his  audience  ;  of  an  audi 
ence  too  that  would  feem  to  have  boen  uninformed 
by  Taite,  and  altogether  ignorant  of  decorum  ; 
for  his  pieces  are  replete  with  the  moft  extravagant 
abfurdities,  virulent  flander,.  impiety,  impurities, 
and  low  buffoonery.  The  Comic  Mufe,  not  con 
tented  with  being  allowed  to  make  free  with  the 
gods  and  philofophers,  applied  her  fcourge  fo  fe- 
verely  to  the  magiftrates  of  the  commonwealth, 
that  it  was  thought  proper  to  reflrain  her  within 
bounds  by  a  law,  enabling,  that  no  perfon  fhould 

be 
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be  ftigmatifed  under  his  real  name  ;  and  thus  the 
Chorus  was  filenced.  In  order  to  elude  the  pe 
nalty  of  this  law,  and  gratify  the  Tafte  of  the 
people,  the  Poets  began  to  fubftitute  fictitious 
names,  under  which  they  exhibited  particular 
characters  in  fuch  lively  colours,  that  the  re- 
femblance  could  not  poflibly  be  miftaken  or  over 
looked.  This  practice  gave  rife  to  what  is  called 
the  Middle  Comedy^  which  was  but  of  fhort  dura 
tion  :  for  the  legiflature,  perceiving  that  the  firffc 
law  had  not  removed  the  grievance  againft  which 
it  was  provided,  iffued  a  fecond  ordinance,  for 
bidding,  under  fevere  penalties,  any  real  or  family- 
occurrences  to  be  reprefented.  This  reftriclion 
was  the  immediate  caufe  of  improving  Comedy 
into  a  general  mirror,  held  forth  to  reflect  the  va 
rious  follies  and  foibles  incident  to  Human  Na 
ture  ;  a  fpecies  of  writing  called  the  New  Comedy 
introduced  by  Diphilus  and  Menander,  of  whofe 
works  nothing  but  a  few  fragments  remain. 
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HAVING  communicated  our  fentimenfs 
touching  the  origin  of  Poetry,  by  tracing 
Tragedy  and  Comedy  to  their  common  fource,  we 
fhall  now  endeavour  to  point  out  the  criteria,  by 
which  Poetry  is  diftinguiflied  from  every  cthes 
fpecies  of  writing.  In  common  with  other  Arts, 
fuch  as  flatuary  and  painting,  it  comprehends  imi 
tation,  invention,  compofition,  and  emhufiafm. 
Imitation  is,  indeed,  the  bafis  of  all  the  liberal 
Arts  :  Invention  and  Enthufiafm  conftitute  Ge 
nius,  in  whatever  manner  it  may  be  difplayed* 
Eloquence  of  all  forts  admits  of  Enthufiafm. 
Tully  fays,  an  orator  (hould  be  vehement  ut  pro- 
cella^  excitatus  ut  torrensy  incenfus  ut  fulmen ;  to- 
nat,  fulgurat^  et  rapldis  eloquently Jluflibus  cuntta 
proruit  et  proturbat.  Cc  Violent  as  a  tempeft,  im 
petuous  as  a  torrent,  and  glowing  intenfe  like 
the  red  bolt  of  heaven,  he  thunders,  lightens, 
overthrows,  and  bears  down  all  before  him,  by 

the 
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the  irrefiftible  tide  of  Eloquence."  This  is  the 
mens  divinior  aique  os  magna  fonaturum  of  Ho 
race.  This  is  the  talent, 


—Meum  quipetfus  inaniter 

Irritatj  tnulcet,  faljis  terroribus  impletr. 

Ut  magus, 

With  pafTions  not  my  own  who  fires  my  hearty 
Who  with  unreal  terrors  fills  my  bread, 
As  with  a  magic  influence  pofleft. 

We  are  told,  that  Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti 
ufed  to  work  at  his  ftatues  in  a  Et  of  enthuftafm, 
during  which  he  made  the  fragments  of  the  ftone 
fly  about  him  with  furprifing  violence.  The  ce 
lebrated  Lully  being  one  day  blamed  for  fetting 
nothing  to  mufic  but  the  languid  verfes  of  Qui-~ 
nault,  was  animated  with  the  reproach,  and  run* 
ning  in  a  fit  of  enthufiafm  to  his  harpfi  chord,  fung. 
in  recitative  and  accompanied  four  pathetic  lines 
from  the  Iphi^enia  of  Racine  with  fuch  expreffion, 
as  filled  the  hearers  with  aftonifhment  and  horror* 

THOUGH  Verfifkation  be  one  of  the  criteria 
thatdiftinguifh  Poetry  from  Profe,  yet  it  is  not  the 
fole  mark  of  diftinction.  Were  the  Hiftories  o£ 
Polybius  and  Livy  fimply  turned  into  Verfe,  the/ 
would  not  become  Poems  j  becaufe  they  would- 

he 
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be  deftitute  of  thofe  figures,  embellifhments^and 
flights  of  imagination,  which  difplay  the  Poet'^ 
Art  and  Invention.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
many  productions  thatjuftly  lay  claim  to  the  title 
of  Poetryr  without  having  the  advantage  of  Ver 
ification  ;  witnefs  the  Pialms  of  David,  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  with  many  beautiful  hymns,  defcrip- 
tions,  and  rhapfodies,  to  be  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  Old  Teftament  y  fome  of  them  the 
immediate  production  of  divine  infpiration  :  wit 
nefs  the  Celtic  fragments  which  have  lately  ap 
peared  in  the  Englim  language,  and  are  certainly 
replete  with  poetical  merit.  But  though  good 
verification  alone  will  not  constitute  Poetry,  bad 
verification  alone  will  certainly  degrade  and  ren 
der  difguftful  the  fublimeit  fentiments  and  fineft 
(lowers  of  imagination.  This  humiliating  power  of 
bad  Verfe  appears  in  many  tranflations  of  the  an- 
tient  Poets  ;  in  Ogilby's  Homer,  Trapp-s  Virgil, 
and  frequently  in  Creech's  Horace.  This  laft,  in 
deed,  is  not  wholly  devoid  of  fpirit,  but  it  feldom 
rifes  above  mediocrity  ;  and  a.s  Horace 

— — Mediocribus  e/e  poetis 

Non  homines,  non  Diy  non  cone  effete  columnar 


But  God  and  man  and  letter'd  poft  deniei. 
That  PoeUever  are  of  middling  fize. 


How 
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How  is  that  beautiful  Ode  beginning  with  Cf  Juf~ 
turn  &  tenacem  propofitl  virum"  chilled  and  tamed 
by  the  following  tranflation  : 

He  who  by  principle  is  fwayM, 

In  truth  andjuftiee  ilill  the  lame, 

Is  neither  of  the  crowd  afraid, 

Tho'  civil  broils  the  ftate  inflame  j. 

Nor  to  a  haughty  tyrant's  frown  will  floopy 

Nor  to  a  raging  ftorm,  when  all  the  winds  arc  up» 

Should  Nature  with  convulsions  fhakey 
Struck  with  the  fiery  boks  of  Jover 
The  final  doom  and  dreadful  crack 
Cannot  his  conftant  courage  move. 

That  long  Atexandri-ne — "Nor  to  a  raging  {lorm,. 
when  all  the  winds  are  up,"  is  drawling,  feeble, 
fwoln  with  a  pleonafm  or  tautology,  as  well  as  de 
ficient  in  the  rhyme  >  and  as  for  u  the  dreadful 
crack"  in  the  next  ftanza,  inilead  of  exciting 
terror,  it  conveys  a  low  and  ludicrous  idea.  How 
much  more  elegant  and  energetic  is  this  paraphrafe 
of  the  fame  Ode,  inferted  in  one  of  the  volume* 
of  Hume's  Hiftory  of  England  ? 

The  man  whofemind,  on  virtue  bent, 
Purfues  fome  greatly  good  intent 

With  undiverted  aim, 
Serene  beholds  the  angry  crowd; 
Nor  can  iheir  clamours  fierce  and  loud 

His  itubbom  hoHour  tame, 

Nor 
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!Nor  the  proud  tyrant's  fierceft  threat, 
Nor  ftorms  that  from  their  dark  retreat 

The  lawleis  furges  wake  j 
Nor  Jove's  dread  bolt  that  fliakes  the  pole> 
The  firmer  purpofe  of  his  foul 

With  all  its  power  can  fhake. 

Should  Nature's  frame  in  ruins  fall, 
And  Chaos  o'er  the  finking  ball 

Refume  primaeval  iway, 
His  courage  chance  and  fate  defies, 
Nor  feels  the  wreck  of  earth  and  Ikies 

Obftrud  its  deftin'd  way. 

IF  Poetry  exifts  independent  of  verification,  it 
\villnaturally  be  afked,  how  then  is  it  to  be  diftin- 
;guifhed  ?  Undoubtedly,  by   its  own  psculiar  ex- 
preffion  :  it  has   a  language  of  its  own,   which, 
fpeaks  fo  feelingly  to  the  heart,  and  fo  pleafingly 
to  the  imagination,  that  its  meaning  cannot  pof- 
ilbly  be  mifunderftood  by  any  perfon  of  delicate 
ienfations.     It  is  a  fpecics  of  painting  with  words, 
in  which  the  figures  are  happily  conceived,  inge- 
.nioufly  arranged,  affe&irigly  exprefTed,   and   re 
commended  with  all  the  warmth  and  harmony  of 
colouring  :    it  confifts   of  imagery,   defcription, 
metaphors,  fimiles,  and  fentiments,  adapted  with 
propriety  to  the  fubject,  fo  contrived  and  executed 
as  to  footh  the  ear,  furprife  and  delight  the  fancy, 
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mend  and  melt  the  heart,  elevate  the  mind, 
3>leaie  the  underflanding.     According  to  Flaccus, 

Ant  prodeffe  voluxt,  atit  dele  R  'are  poetae  ^ 
Autfimul  &  jucunda  &  Idonea  dicer  e  vita. 

Poets  would  profit  or  delight  mankind, 

And  with  th'amufingftiew  the  inftru&ive  joinM1—* 


fOmtie  tulit  punfium,  qul  mlfcuit  utile 

monendo* 


Profit  and  pleafure  mingled  thus  with  Art, 
To  iboth  the  fancy  and  improve  the  heart.— 

TUOPES  and  figures  are  likewife  liberally  ufed 
in  Rhetoric  ;  and  fome  of  the  mod  celebrated 
orators  have  owned  themfelves  much  indebted  to 
the  Poets.  Theophraftus  exprefsly  recommends 
the  Poets  for  >this  .purpofe.  From  their  fource 
the  fpirit  and  energy,  the  pathetic,  the  fublime, 
and  the  beautiful,  are  derived  *.  But  thefe  figures 
muft  be  more  fparingly  ufed  in  Rhetoric  than  in 
Poetry,  and  even  then  mingled  with  argumenta 
tion,  and  a  detail  of  facts  altogether  different  from 
Poetical  narration.  The  Poet,  inftead  of  fi-mply 

*  Namque  ab  his  (fcilicet  poetis)  ct  in  rebus  fpiritus,  et 
in  verbis  ublimitas,  et  in  afFeclibus  motus  omnis,  et  in  per- 
fonU  decor  petitur.  QUINTILIAN,  1.  x. 

Delating 
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relating  the  incident,  ftrikes  off  a  glowing  pic 
ture  of  the  fcene,  and  exhibits  it  in  the  raoft 
lively  colours  tothe  eye  of  the  imagination.  u  It 
is  reported  that  Homer  was  blind  (fays  Tully  in 
his  Tufculan  Queftions),  yet  his  Poetry  is  no  other 
than  Painting.  What  country,  what  climate, 
what  ideas,  battles,  commotions,  and  contefts  of 
men,  as  well  as  of  wild  beafts,  has-he  not  painted 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  bring  before  our  eyes 
ihofe  very  fcenes  which  he  himfelf  could  not  be- 
'hold  *  .?"  We  cannot,  therefore,  fubfcribe  to  the 
opinion  of  fome  ingenious  critics,  who  have 
'blamed  Mr.  Pope  for  deviating  in  fome  inftances 
f  from  'the  fimplicity  of  Homer,  in  his  tranflation 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyfley.  For  example,  the  Gre 
cian  bard  fays  fimply,  the  fun  rofe  j  and  his  Tran- 
flator  gives  us  a  beautiful  pi&ure  of  the  fun  rifing. 
Homer  mentions  a  perfon  who  played  upon  the 
lyre  5  the  Tranflator  fets  him  before  us  warbling 
to  the  filver  firings.  If  this  be  a  deviation,  it  is 
at  the  fame  time  an  improvement.  Homer  him 
felf,  as  Cicero -obferves  above,  is  full  of  this  kind 
of  painting,  and  particularly  fond  of  defenption, 
even  in  fituations  where  *the  action  feems  to  re 
quire  halte.  Neptune,  obferving  from  Samothmce 

*  Quae  »'eg*°?  9uae  Or33  (\llx  Species  formae,  quae  pugna, 
qui  malus  hominum,  qui  ferarum,  non  ita  expiftus  eft,  ut 
-quae  ipfe  non  viderit,  nos  ut  videremus,  effecerit  ? 

the 
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the  difcomfiture  of  the  Grecians  before  Troy, 
flies  to  their  afiiftance,  and  might  have  been 
wafted  thither  in  half  a  line  :  but  the  bard  de- 
fcribes  him,  firlt,  defcending  the  mountain  on 
which  he  fat  ;  fecondly,  {hiding  towards  his  pa 
lace  at  ^Egae,  and  yoking  his  horfes  5  thirdly,  he 
defcribes  him  putting  on  his  armour;  and  laftly, 
afcending  his  car,  and  driving  along  the  furface 
of  the  fea.  Far  from  being  difgufted  by  thefe  de 
lays,  we  are  delighted  with  the  particulars  of  the 
defcription.  Nothing  can  be  more  fublime  than 
the  circumftance  of  the  mountain's  trembling  be 
neath  the  footfteps  of  an  immortal, 


VTT 

But  his  paflage  to  the  Grecian  fleet  is  altogether 
tranfporting. 

*  &C, 


He  mounts  the  cai*,  the  golden  fcourge  applies, 
He  fits  fuperior,  and  thechariot  flies  ; 
His  whirling  wheels  the  glaffy  furface  fweep  : 
Th'  enormous  monftei  s,   rolling  o'er  the  deep, 
Gambol  around  him  on  the  watery  way, 
And  heavy  whales  in  aukward  meafures  play  ! 
The  fea  fubfiding  fpreads  a  level  pla  . 
Exults  and  crowns  the  monarch  of  the  main  : 
The  palling  waves  before  his  courfers  fly  : 
The  wond'ring  waters  leave  his  axle  dry.— 

WITH 
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WITH  great  veneration  for  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Pope,  we  cannot  help  objecting  to  lome  lines  of 
this  tranflation  \Ve  have  no  idea  of  the  fea's 
exulting  and  crowning  Neptune,  after  it  had  fub- 
fided  into  a  level  plain.  There  is  no  fuch  image 
in  the  original.  Homer  fays,  the  whales  exulted, 
and  knew  or  owned  their  king ;  and  that  the  fea 
parted  with  joy:  yvQwiiuv)  ^  So^ara-a-ou'irTaTo.  Nei 
ther  is  there  a  word  ot  the  wondering  waters  : 
we,  therefore,  think,  the  lines  might  be  thus  al 
tered  to  advantage. 

They  knew  and  own'd  the  monarch  of  the  main  s 
The  fea  fubfiding  fpreads  a  level  plain  : 
The  curling  waves  before  his  courfers  fly  : 
The  parting  furface  leaves  his  brazen  axle  dry. 

BESIDES  the  metaphors,  fimiles,  and  allufions 
of  Poetry,  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  tropes,  or 
turns  of  exprefiicn,  occafionally  difleminated 
through  works  of  Genius,  which  ferve  to  animate 
the  whole,  and  diftinguifii  the  glowing  effufions 
of  real  infpiration  from  the  cold  efforts  of  mere 
Science.  Thefe  tropes  confift  of  a  cenain  happy 
choice  arid  arrangement  of  words,  by  which  ideas 
areartfully  difclofed  in  a  great  variety  of  attitudes  ; 
of  epithets,  and  compound  epithets  ;  of  founds 
collected  in  order  to  echo  the  fenfe  conveyed  ; 
of  apoftrophes  j  and  above  all,  the  enchanting  ufe 

VOL.  I.  K  '  of 
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of  the  profopopceia,  which  is  a  kind  of  magic, 
by  which  the  Poet  gives  life  and  motion  to  every 
inanimate  part  of  Nature.  Homer,  defcribing 
the  wrath  of  Agamemnon,  in  the  firit  book  of 
the  Iliad,  ftrikes  off  a  glowing  image  in  two  words: 


—And  from  his  eye  balls  j?tf/#W  the  living  fire. 

This,  indeed,  is  a  figure  which  has  been  copied 
by  Virgil,  and  almoir.  all  the  Poets  of  every  age— 
oculis  micat  acribus  ignis  —  ignefcunt  irse  :  auris 
dolor  offibus  ardet.  Milton  defcnbing  Satan  in 
Hell,  fays, 

With  head  uplift  above  the  wave,  and  eye 


—  He  fpake  :    and  to  confirm  his  words  out  flew 
Millions  of  flaming  iwords,  drawn  from  the  thighs 
Of  mighty  cherubims.      The  fudden  bla^e 
Far  round  illunntid  Hell  — 

THERE  are  certain  words  in  every  language 
particularly  adapted  to  Poetical  expreffion  ;  fome 
from  the  image  or  idea  they  convey  to  the  imagi 
nation  ;  and  fome  from  the  effect  they  have  upon 
the  ear.  The  firir  are  truly  figurative  -9  the 
others  may  be  called  emphaticaL—  Rollm  obferves, 

that 
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that  Virgil  has  upon  many  occafions  Poetized 
(if  we  may  be  all  -wed  the  expreflion)  a  whole 
femence  by  means  of  the  fame  word,  which  is 
pendere. 

lie  mea,  felix  quondam  pecus,  ite  capellet. 
Non  ego  vos  pofthac  <viridi  projetlu"  in  antro 
Dutnofa  pendere  proculde  rupe  <viuebo. 

At  eafe  reclm'd  beneath  the  verdant  frnde, 
No  more  (hall  I  behold  my  happy  flock 
Aloft  bang  brouzing  on  the  tufted  rock. 

Here  the  word  pendere  wonderfully  improves  the 
landfcape,  and  renders  the  whole  pailagc  beauti 
fully  picturefque.  T  he  fame  figurative  verb  we 
meet  with  in  many  different  parts  of  the  /E  jeid. 

-Hifummo  mfluftu  pendent,  bis  undo,  dehifcens 
terrain  inter  fluflus  apcrit. 

Thefeon  the  mountain  billow  lun«i  to  tKofe 
fivaves  the  yeLov/iand  diio 


In  this  in  fiance,  the  words  pendent  and 
hung  and  yawning^  are  equally  Poetical.  Addi- 
fon  feems  to  have  had  this  paflage  in  his  eye, 
when  he  wrote  his  Hymn  which  is  inferred  in*the 
Spectator  : 

—  For  though  in  dreadful  whirls  v/e  him^, 
High  on  the  broken  wave. 

K  2  And 
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And  in  another  piece  of  a  like  nature,  in  the  fame 
coile&ion  : 

Thy  Providence  my  life  fuftain'd 

And  all  my  wants  redi  eft, 
When  in  the  filent  womb  I  lay, 

And  bung  upon  the  breaft. 

Shakefpeare,  in  his  admired  defcription  of  Do 
ver  cliff,  ufes  the  fame  expreffion : 

—half  way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  farophire,  dreadful  trade ! 

NOTHING  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  fol 
lowing  picture,  in  which  Milton  hath  introduced 
the  fame  expreffive  tint  : 

—he,  on  his  fide, 

Leaning  half  raised,  with  looks  of  cordial  love 
Hung  over  her  enamoured 

WE  fiiall  give  cne  example  more  from  Virgil, 
to  (hew  in  what  a  variety  of  fcenes  it  may  appear 
with  propriety  and  eiiecl:.  In  deicribing  the  pro- 
grefs  of  Dido's  paiiion  for  ./Eneas,  the  Poet  fays, 

Hiacos  iterum  demtns  audire  labores 
Expofcit,  pendetque  iterum  narrant'is  ab  ore. 

The  woes  of  Troy  once  more  (he  begg'd  to  hear  ; 
Once  n.ore  .the  mournful  tale  employed  his  tongue, 
While  in  fond  rapture  on  his  lips  fne  bung. 

THE 
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THE  reader  will  perceive  in  all  thefe  inftances, 
that  no  other  word  could  be  fubftituted  with  equal 
energy  ;  indeed,  no  other  word  could  be  ufed 
without  degrading  the  fenfe,  and  defacing  the 
image. 

THERE  are  many  other  verbs  of  Poetical  im 
port,  fetched  from  Nature  and  from  Art,  which 
the  Poet  ufes  to  advantage  both  in  a  literal  and 
metaphorical  fenfe ;  and  theie  have  been  always 
tranilated  for  the  famepurpofe  from  oae  language 
to  another  :  fuch  as  quaffo^  concutw,  do,  fufcito^ 
lenlo^  favioj  mano,  fluo,  ardeo,  mico^  aro->  to 
(haice,  LO  wake,  to  rouie,  to  foothe,  to  rage,  to 
flow,  to  *'T\ine  or  blaze,  to  plough. — QuafTantia 
teftum  llmlna  JEneas^  cafu  concufTus  acerbo— 
£re  ciere  viros^  martemque  accendere  cantu—* 
Mneas  acuit  martem  &  Je  tufcitat  Ira — Implum 
lenite  cla/nore?n.  Lenibant  curas — Ne  faevi  mag- 
najacerdos — Sudor  ad  tmos  manabat  folos — Suf- 
penf&que  dlu  lachryma  fluxere  per  ora — Juvenali 
ardebat  a;nore — .vJicat  sereus  enfis — Nullum  ma 
rls  tequor  arandum.  It  will  be  unneccllary  to  in- 
fert  examples  of  the  fame  nature  from  the  En- 
gli(h  Poets. 

THE  words  we  term  emphattca^  are  fuch  as 
by  their  found  exprefs  the  fenfe  they  are  intended 

K  3  to 
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tr>  convey  ;  and  with  thefe  the  Greek  abounds, 
above  ail  other  languages,  not  only  from  its  natu 
ral  copioufiv.fs,  flexibility,  and  fignificance,  but 
;;Iio  from  tUe  variety  of  its  Dialeds,  which  enables 
a  writer  to  var^  hv-  terminations  occafionally  as  the 
jKi-.uie  if  the  fu  je_i  requires,  without  offending 
the  molt  deiicatv.  e  »r,  or  incurring  the  imputation 
oi  adopting  vulgar  provincial  expreffions.  Every 
fniaiU'ier  in  Gf  e,c  can  repeat 


in  which  the  two  laft  words  wonderfully  echo  to 
the  ienfe,  conveying  the  idea  of  the  fca  dancing 
on  the  flure.  How  much  more  iignificant  in 
found  ihan  that  beautiful  imasre  of  Shakefpeare— 

te  The  fca  that  on  th1  unnumberM  pebbles  beats." 
A  'id  yet,  if  we  confider  the  ftridlnefs  of  pro 
priety,  this  lad  expreffion  would  feem  to  have 
been  felected  on  purpose  to  concur  with  the  other 
circumftances  which  are  brought  together  toafcer- 
tain  the  vaft  height  of  Dover  cliff  :  for  the  Poet 
adds,  '  cannot  be  heard  fo  high.'  The  place 
v'rere  G  idler  flood  was  fo  high  above  the  fur- 
face  of  the  lea,  that  the  £>AGKT£O;,  or  dc.Jhing^  could 
not  be  heard  ;  and  therefore  an  enthuffaftic  ad 
mirer  of  Shakefpeare  might  with  fome  plauhbility 
afarm,  the  Poet  had  chofen  an  expreinon  in  which 
that  found  is  not  at  all  conveyed. 

IN 
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IN  the  very  fame  page  of  Homer's  Iliad,  we 
meet  with  two  other  itriking  inftances  of  the 
fame  fort  of  beaut>.  Apollo,  inccnfed  at  the  infults 
his  pried  had  fuftained,  dcfcends  from  the  top 
of  Olympus,  with  his  bow  and  quiver  rattling  on 
his  fhouider  as  he  moved  along  : 


Here  the  found  of  the  word  *£^Aay|av  admirably 
expreiles  the  clanking  of  armour  \  as  the  third 
line  after  this  furprifingly  iaiiutcs  the  twanging 
of  a  bow. 


ysvir       yvpzoio      ko). 
Rl  Ihrill  ton'd  murmurs  fung  the  twanging  bow. 

MANY  beauties  of  the  fame  kind  are  fcattered 
through  Homer,  Pindar,  and  Theocritus,  fuch 
as  the  @oi/.Gwffcc,  ^EXto-o-a,  fufurrans  apicula  ;  the 
a£v  ^i&pj0p«,  dulcem  fufurrwn  ;  and  the  ^\\^-^^\, 
for  the  fighingof  the  pine. 

THE  Latin  language  teems  with  founds  adapt 

ed  to  every  fitu  tion,  and  the  Enojifh  is  not  defti- 

tuteofthis  fignincant  energy.  We  have  the  cooing 

turtle,  \\\e  Jigbing  reed,  the  warbling   rivulet,  the 

Jlld'mg  dream,   the  wkifpering  !.ie  ze,  the  glance, 

the    gleam,   the    flalh,  the    bickering  flame,   the 

K  4 
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stajhing  wave,  the  gujbing  fpring,  the  howling 
bl.-'t,  the  rattling  (torm,  tne  -pattering  fhower,  the 
crimp  eanh,  the  mould  ring  tower,  the  twang 
ing  how-ftring,  the  clanging  arms,  the  clanking 
chjine,  toe  twinkling  (lars,  tne  tinkling  chords, 
the  trickling  drops,  the  twittering  fwallow,  the 
cawing  rookx  the  fcreecbing  owl  ;  and  a  thoufand 
other  words  and  epithets  wonderfully  fuited  to 
the  ienie  they  imply. 

AMONG  the fele&pafTages  of  Poetry  which  we 
fhail  iniert  by  way  of  illuftratlOB,  the  reader  will 
find  inftances  of  all  the  different  tropes  and  figures^ 
which  the  belt  authors  have  adopted  in  the  variety 
of  their  Poetical  works,  as  well  as  of  the  apo- 
ftrophe,  abrupt  tranfition,  repetition^  and  profo- 
popoeia* 

IN  the  mean  time,  it  will  be  neceflary  {till 
further  to  analyfe  thofe  principles  which  conftitute 
the  efTence  of  Poetical  merit ;  to  difplay  thofe  de 
lightful  parterres  that  teem  with  the  faireft 
flowers  of  imagination,  and  diftinguifli  be 
tween  the  gaudy  offspring  of  a  cold  infipid  fancy, 
and  the  glowing  progeny,  diffufing  fweets,  pro 
duced  ana  invigorated  by  the  Sun  of  Genius. 
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OF  all  the  implements  of  Poetry,  the  Metaphor 
is  the  moft  generally  and  fuccefsfully  ufed, 
and  indeed  may  be  termed  the  Mufe's  Caduceus, 
by  the  power  of  which  fhe  enchants  ail  Nature. 
The  Metaphor  is  a  fhorter  Cimile,  or  rather  a  kind 
of  magical  coat,  by  which  the  fame  idea  afTumes 
a  thoufand  different  appearances.  Thus  the  word 
ploughy  which  originally  belongs  to  agriculiure, 
being  metaphorically  ufed,  reprefents  the  motion 
of  a  (hip  at  fea»  and  the  effects  of  old  age  upon 
the  human  countenance — 

— -Plough'd  the  bofom  of  the  deep — 
And  time  had  ploughed  his  venerable  front, 

ALMOST  every  verb,  noun  fubftantive,  or  term 
of  art  in  any  language,  may  be  in  this  manner 
applied  to  a  variety  of  Cubjccls  with  admirable  cf- 
Ce6t  j  but  the  danger  is  in  Cowing  metaphors  too- 
thick,  Co  as  to  diftracl  the  imagination  of  the 
reader,  and  incur  the  imputation  of  deferting  NTa- 
K  5  ture, 
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ture,  in  order  to  hunt  after  conceits.  Every  day 
produces  Poems  of  all  kinds  fo  inflated  with  me 
taphor,  that  they  may  be  compared  to  the  gaudy 
bubbles  blown  up  from  a  folution  of  foap.  Lon- 
ginus  is  of  opinion,  that  a  multitude  of  metaphors 
is  never  excu fable  j  except  in  thofe  cafes  when  the 
pafiions  are  roufed,  ana,  like  a  winter  torrent, 
ruih  down  impetuous,  (Weeping  them  with  col- 
ledtive  force  along.  He  brings  an  inftance  of 
the  following  quotation  from  Demofthenes* 
c<  Men!  (fays  he)  profligates,  mifcreants,  and  flat 
terers,  who,  having  feveraily  preyed  upon  the  bowels 
of  their  country,  at  length  betrayed  her  liberty, 
firft  to  Philip,  and  now  again  to  Alexander  ;  who, 
placing  the  chief  felicity  or  life  in. the  indulgence 
of  infamous  lufts  and  appetites,  overturned  in  the 
duft  that  freedom  and  independence,  which  was 
the  chief  aim  and  end  of  all  our  worthy  ancek 
tors V 

ARISTOTLE  and  Theophraftus  feern  to  think  it 
is  lather  too  bold  and  hazardous  to  ufe  metaphors 


TO-C    ectvav 
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fo  freely,  without  interpofing  fome  mitigating 
phrafs  ;  fuch  as,  "if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
preffion,"  or  fome  equivalent  excufe.  At  the  fame 
time,  Longinus  finds  fault  with  Plato  for  hazard 
ing  fome  metaphors  which  indeed  appear  to  be 
equally  affected  and  extravagant,  when  he  fays, 
"  the  government  of  a  ftate  fhouid  not  reftmb  e  a 
bowl  of  hot  fermenting  w'ne,  but  a  cool  and  mode 
rate  beverage  chaftifedby  thefoberdeitf* — a  me 
taphor  that  fignines  nothing  more  than  cc  mixed 
or  lowered  with  water."  Demetrius  Phalereus 
juflly  obferves,  that  though  a  judicious  ufc  of  me 
taphors  wonderfully  raifes,  fublimes,  and  adorns 
oratory  or  elocution;  yet  they  fhould  feem  to  flow 
naturally  from  the  fubjecl:  ;  and  too  great  a  re 
dundancy  of  them  inflates  tne  difcourfe  to  a  mere 
rhapfody.  The  fame  obfervation  will  hold  in  Poe 
try  ;  and  the  more  liberal  or  fpnring  ufe  of  them 
will  depend  in  a  great  meafure  on  the  nature  of 
the  fubjecl.. 

PASSION  itfelf  is  very  figurative,  and  often  burils 
out  into  metaphors  j  but,  in  touching  the  pathos, 
the  Poet  mult  be  perfectly  well  acquainted  with 
the  emotions  of  the  human  foul,  and  carefully  dif- 
tinguiih  between  thofe  metaphors  which  rife  glow 
ing  from  the  heart,  and  thofe  cold  con.eits  which 
are  ingendered  in  the  fancy.  Should  one  of  thefe 
K  6  laft 
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laft  unfortunately  intervene,  it  will  be  apt  to  deftroy 
the  whole  effect  of  the  moft  pathetical  incident  or 
fituation.  Indeed  it  requires  the  moft  delicate 
Xafte,  and  a  confummate  knowledge  of  propriety, 
to  employ  metaphors  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to 
avoid  what  the  Antients  called  the  TO  &%$*>  the 
frigid^  or  falfe  fublime.  Inftances  of  this  kind 
were  frequent  even  among  the  correct  Antients. 
Sappho  herfelf  is  blamed  for  ufing  the  hyperbole 
Atyxrre^oi  xi°X',  whiter  than  fnow.  Demetrius  is 
fo  nice  as  to  be  difgufted  at  the  fimile  of  fwift  as 
the  wind\  though,  in  fpcaking  of  a  race-horfe,. 
we  know  from  experience  that  this  is  not  even 
an  hyperbole.  He  would  have  had  more  reafoa 
to  cenfure  that  kind  of  metaphor  which  Ariftotle 
j&iles  X-XT' '  s>ifynav9  exhibiting  things  inanimate  as 
endued  with  fenfe  and  reafon  ;  fuch  as  that  of  the 
fharp-pointed  arrow  eager  to  take  wing  among  the 

Crowd.  "  O  %vftiXy<;  xaS'   cyxiXov    eKtTTTsa'Sa.i   ptytafwuv." 

Not  but  that  in  defcnptive  Poetry  this  figure  is 
often  allowed  and  admired.  The  cruel  fword, 
thj  ruthlefi  dagger,  the  ruffian  biafl-,  are  epithets 
which  frequently  occur.  The  faithful  bofom  of 
the  earth  ;  the  joyous  boughs;  the  trees  that  ad 
mire  their  images  reflected  in  the  dream  ;  and 
many  other  examples  of  this  kind,  are  found  dif- 
feminated  through  the  works  of  our  beft  modern. 
Poets  :  yet  ft  ill  they  muft  be  fheltered  under  the 

privilege 
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privilege  of  the  poetica  Hcentla  j  .and,  except  in 
Poetry,  they  would  give  offence. 

MORE  chafte  metaphors  are  freely  ufed  in  all 
kinds  of  writing  ;  more  fparingly  in  Hiftory,  and 
more  abundantly  in  Rhetoric :  we  have  feen  that 
Plato  indulges  them  even  to  exccfs.  The  ora 
tions  of  Demotthenes  are  animated,  and  even  in 
flamed  with  metaphors,  fome  of  them  fo  bold  as 
even  to  entail  upon  him  the  cenfure  of  the  critics. 
TOTE  fu  FlfOwH  TU  ^TO^»  psovrt  **•&'  vawv---"  then  i  did 
not  yield  to  Python  the  orator,  when  he  over 
flowed you  with  a  tide  of  eloquence."  Cicero  is 
{till  more  liberal  in  the  ufe  of  them  ;  he  ran-facks 
all  nature,  and  pours  forth  a  redundancy  oftiguresj 
even  with  a  lavifh  hand.  Even  the  chafte  Xeno- 
phon,  who  generally  illuftrates  his  iubjr<ft  by  way 
of  fimile,  fometimes  ventures  to  produce  an  ex- 
preffive  metaphor,  fuch  as  "  part  of  -he  phalanx 
fluftuated  in  the  march;  and  indeed  nothing  can  be 
more  iignificant  than  this  word  t£sxy,*>jvs,  to  re- 
prefent  a  body  of  men  Daggered,  and  ->..  the  point 
of  giving  way.  Armitrong  hac  utrd  the  word 
fluctuate  with  admirable  efficacy,  in  hisPiiilofo- 
phical  Poem  entituled  The  Art  of  Preferring 
Health. 

O  1  when  the  growling  winds  contend,  and  all 
The  founding  foreft  fluftuates  in  the  ftorm, 
To  fink  in  warm  repofe,  and  hear  the  din 
Howl  o'er  the  Heady  baitlementt— - • 
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THE  word  fafiuate  on  this  occafion  not  only 
exhibits  an  idea  of  ftruggling,  but  alfo  echoes 
to  the  fenfe,  like  the  efy&v  &  &*&  °f  Homer  ; 
which,  by  the  bye,  it  is  impoffible  to  render  into 
Englifh  :  for  the  verb  fyic-w  fignifies  not  only  to 
ftand  creel  like  prickles,  as  a  grove  of  lances, 
but  alfo  to  make  a  noife  like  the  cradling  of  ar 
mour,  the  hilling  of  javelins,  and  the  fplinters  of 
fpe^rs. 

OVER  and  above  an  excefs  of  Figures,  a  young 
author  is  apt  to  run  into  a  confufion  of  mixed  me 
taphors,  which  leave  the  fenfe  disjointed,  and 
diitradt  the  imagination  :  Shskefpeare  himfelf  is 
often  guilty  ofthefe  irregularities.  The  Soliloquy 
in  Hamlet,  which  we  have  fo  often  heard  extolled 
in  terms  of  admiration,  is,  in  our  opinion,  a 
heap  of  abfurdities,  whether  we  confider  the  fitua- 
tion,  the  feiuimeni.  the  argumentation,  or  the 
Poetry.  Hamlet  is  informed  by  the  Ghoft,  that 
his  father  was  murdered,  and  therefore  he  is 
tempted  to  murder  hinueif,  even  after  he  had  pro- 
miled  io  take  vengeance  on  the  uiurptrj  *tna  ex- 
pre-ied  the  utir,o£  eagcnieis  to  atcnieve  this  en- 
terpnze.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  the  Iraft 
reUo.i  t;o  wiin  ior  death  ,  but  every  mofive  wh:ch 
maybe  fuppofed  to  Inuuence  the  mind  of  a  young 
Prince  concurred  to  reader  life  defirable— re* 
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venge  towards  the  ufurper  \  love  for  the  fair  Ophe 
lia  j  and  the  ambition  of  reigning.  Befides, 
when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  dymg  without  be 
ing  acceiTary  to  his  own  death  ;  when  he  had  no 
thing  to  do  but,  in  obedience  to  his  uncle's  com 
mand,  to  allow  himfelf  to  be  conveyed  quietly 
to  England,  where  he  was  fure  of  fuffering  dearh  ; 
inftead  of  amufmg  himfeif  with  meditations  on 
mortality,  he  very  wifely  confulted  the  means  of 
felf-prefervation,  turned  the  tables  upon  h:s  at 
tendants,  and  returned  to  Denmark  But  grant 
ing  him  to  have  been  reduced  to  the  loweit  ftate 
of  defpondence,  furrounded  with  nothing  but  hor 
ror  and  defpair,  fick  of  this  life,  and  eager  to  tempt 
futurity,  we  (hall  fee  how  far  he  argues  Jike  a. 
Piiilofopher. 

INT  order  to  fupport  this  general  charge  again  ft 
an  author  fo  univerfally  held  in  veneration,  whofe 
very  errors  have  helped  to  lanctity  his  character 
among  the  Multitude,  we  will  defcend  to  parti 
culars,  and  arulyfe  this  famous  Soliloquy. 

HAMLET,  having  aflumed  the  difguife  ofmad- 
nefs,  as  a  cloak  under  which  he  might  the  more 
effectually  revenge  his  father's  death  upon  the 
murderer  and  ufurper,  appears  alone  upon  the 
ftage  'II  a  penfive  and  melancholy  attitude,  and 
communes  with  himfelf  in  thefe  words  : 

To 
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To  be,  or  not  to  be  ?  That  is  the  queftion. 

Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  tofuffer 

The  flings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 

Or  to  take  arms  againft  a  fea  of  troubles, 

And  by  oppofing,  end  them  ? — To  die-— to  fleep— 

No  more  j  and  by  a  deep,  to  fay,  we  end 

The  heart-ach,  and  the  thoufand  natural  mocks 

That  flelh  is  heir  to  ;  'tis  a  confummation 

Devoutly  to  be  wifh'd. — To  die — to  fleep-— 

To  fleep  !  perchance  to  dream  j  ay,  there's  the  rub— 

For  in  that  lleep  of  death,  what  dream*  may  come, 

When  we  have  fliuffied  off  this  mortal  coil, 

Muft  give  us  paufe. There's  the  refpeft 

That  makes  calamity  of  fo  long  life. 
For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  fcorns  of  time^ 
Th'  oppreffbr's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 
The  pangs  of  defpifed  love,  the  law's  delay, 
The  infoleace  of  office,  and  the  fpurns 
That  patient  merit  of  th'  unworthy  takes, 
When  he  himfelf  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  ?   Who  would  fardles  bear, 
To  groan  and  fweat  under  a  weary  life, 
But  that  the  dread  of  fomething  after  death 
(That  undif  cover' d  country,  from  whofe  bourne 
No  traveller  returns)  puzzles  the  will-; 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  thofe  ills  we  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of. 
Thus  confcience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all  j 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  refolution 
Is  ficklied  o'er  with  the  pale  caft  of  thought  j 
And  enterprizes  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  away. 
And  iofe  the  name  of  action. 
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WE  have  already  obferved,that  there  is  not  any 
apparent  circumftance  in  the  fate  or  fituation  of 
Hamlet,  that  (hould  prompt  him  to  harbour  one 
thought  of  felf  murder  ;  and  therefore  thefe  ex- 
preflions  of  defpair  imply  an  impropriety  in  point 
of  character.  But  fuppofmg  his  condition  was 
truly  defperate,  and  he  law  no  poflibility  of  re- 
pofe  but  in  the  uncertain  harbour  of  death,  let 
us  fee  in  what  manner  he  argues  on  the  fubje£l. 
The  quettion  is,  "  To  be,  or  not  to  be  ;"  to  die 
by  my  own  hand,  or  live  and  fuffer  the  miferies 
of  life.  He  proceeds  to  explain  the  alternative  in 
thefe  terms,  "  Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind 
to  fuffer,  or  endure  the  frowns  of  fortune,  or  to 
take  arms,  and  by  oppoilng,  end  them."  Here 
he  deviates  from  his  firft  proportion,  and  death  is 
no  longer  the  queftion.  The  onjy  doubt  is, 
whether  he  will  ftoop  to  misfortune,  or  exert  his 
faculties  in  order  to  furmount  it.  This  furely  is 
the  obvious  meaning,  and  indeed  the  only  mean 
ing  that  can  be  implied  in  thefe  words, 

Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  fuffer 
The  flings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 
Or  to  take  arms  againft  a  fea  of  troubles, 
And  by  oppofing,  end  them. 

HE  now  drops  this  idea,  and  reverts  to  his  rea- 
foning  on  death,  in  the  courfe  of  which  he  owns 

himfelf 
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hi mfelf  deterred  from  fuicide  by  the  thoughts  of 
what  may  follow  death  j 

—the  di-ead  of  fomething  after  death 
(ThatundifcoverM  country,  from  whole  bourne 
No  traveller  returns). 

THIS  might  be  a  good  argument  in  a  Heathen 
er  Pagan,  and  fuch  indeed  Hamlet  really  was  ;  but 
Shakefpeare  has  already  reprefented  him  as  a  good 
Catholic,  who  muft  have  been  acquainted  with, 
the  truths  of  revealed  religion,  and  Jays  exprefsly 
in  this  very  play, 

—had  not  the  Everlafting  nVd 
His  canon  'gainft  felf-murder. . 

MOREOVER,  he  had juft  been  converfing  with) 
his  father's    Spirit    piping  hot  from    purgatory, 
which  we  prefume  is  not  within  the  bourne  of  this 
world.     The   dread  of  what   may   happen  after 
death   (fays  he) 

Makes  us  rather  bear  thofe  His  we  have, . 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of. 

THIS  declaration  at  leaft  implies  fome  know 
ledge  of  the  other  world,  and  exprefsly  afTerts, 
thar  there  muft  be  ills  in  that  world,  though  what 

kind  of  ills  they  are,  we  do  not  know.     The  ar 
gument 
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gument  therefore  may  he  reduced  to  this  lemma  : 
This  world  abounds  with  ills  which  I  feel  :  the 
other  world  abounds  with  //A,  the  nature  of  which 
I  do  not  know  :  therefore,  1  will  rather  bear 
thole  ills  1  have,  than  fly  to  others  which  1  know 
not  of:"  a  deduction  amounting  to  a  certainty, 
with  refpeCt  to  the  only  circumftance  that  could 
create  a  doubt,  namely,  whether  in  death  he 
fliould  rtft  from  his  mifery  ;  and  if  he  was  certain 
there  were  evils  in  the  next  worl ',  as  well  as  in 
this,  he  had  no  room  to  reafon  at  all  about  the 
matter.  What  alone  could  jultiry  his  thinking  on 
this  fubjedt,  would  have  been  the  hope  of  flying 
from  the  ills  of  this  world^  without  encountering 
any  others  in  the  next. 

NOR  is  Hamlet  more  accurate  in  the  following 
reflection  : 

Thus  confcience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all. 

A  BAD  confcience  will  make  us  cowards  ;  but 
a  good  confcience  will  make  us  brave.     It   does 
not  appear  that  any  thing  lay  heavy  on  his   con 
fcience  j  and   from  the  premifes  we  cannot  help 
ring   that  confcience  in  this  cafe  was  entirely 
-f  the  queftion.     Hamlet  was  deterred  from 
filicide  by  a  full  conviction,  that  in   flying  from 
one  I-.:;  of  troubles  which  he  did  know,  he  fliould 
fall  into  another  which  he  did  not  know. 

His 
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His  whole  chain  of  reafoning,  therefore,  feems 
inconfiftent  and  incongruous.  •«  I  am  doubtful 
whether  I  fhouldlive,or  do  violence  upon  my  own 
life  :  for  I  know  not  whether  it  is  more  honourable 
to  bear  misfortune  patiently,  than  to  exert  myfclf 
jnoppofing  misfortune,  and  by  oppofing,  end  it." 
Let  us  throw  it  into  the  form  of  a  fyllogifm,  it 
will  ftand  thus  :  "  I  am  opprefled  with  ills  :  I 
know  not  whether  it  is  more  honourable  to  bear 
thole  ills  patiently,  or  to  end  them  by  taking  arms 
againit  them  ;  ergo,  I  am  (doubtful  whether  I 
fhould  flay  myfelf  or  live.  To  die,  is  no  more 
than  to  fleep  ;  and  to  fay  that  by  a  fleep  we  end 
the  heart-ach,  &c.  'tis  a  confummation  devoutly 
to  be  wiih'd."  Now,  to  fay  it,  was  of  no  confe- 
quence  unlefs  it  had  been  true. cc  I  am  afraid  of  the 
dreams  that  may  happen  in  that  fleep  of  death  ; 
and  I  choofe  rather  to  bear  thofe  ills  1  have  in  this 
life,  than  fly  to  other  ills  in  that  undifcovered 
country  from  whofe  bourne  no  traveller  returns. 
I  have  ills  that  are  almoft  infupportable  in  this 
life.  I  know  not  what  is  in  the  next,  becaufe  it 
is  an  undifcovered  country  :  erg99  I'd  rather 
bear  thofe  ills  I  have,  than  fly  to  others  which  I 
kno»v  not  of."  Here  the  conclufion  is  by  no 
means  warranted  by  the  premifes.  "  I  am  fore 
afflicted  in  this  life  :  but,  I  will  rather  bear  the 
afHi&ions  of  this  life,  than  plunge  myfelf  in  the 

afHidtions 
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afflictions  of  another  life  :  ergo,  confcience  makes 
cowards  of  us  all."  But  this  conclufion  would 
juftify  the  logician  in  faying,  negatur  confequens  ; 
for  it  is  entirely  detached  both  from  the  major  and 
minor  proportion. 

THIS  Soliloquy  is  not  lefs  unexceptionable  in 
the  propriety  of  expreffion,  than  in  the  chain  of 
argumentation.— "  To  die,— to  fleep  no  more," 
contains  an  ambiguity  which  all  the  art  of  punc 
tuation  cannot  remove  ;  for  it  may  fignify  that 
**  to  die,  is  to  fleep  no  more  ;"  or  the  expref 
fion — <c  no  more,"  may  be  confidered  as  an 
abrupt  apoftnphe  in  thinking,  as  if  he  meant  to 
fay— <c  no  more  of  that  reflection." 

*c  AY,  there's  the  rub" — is  a  vulgarifm  beneath 
the  dignity  of  Hamlet's  character,  and  the  words 
that  follow  leave  the  (enfe  imperfedt  ; 

For  in  that  fleep" of  death,  what  dreams  may  come, 
When  we  have  fhuffied  off  this  mortal  coil, 
Muft  give  us  pau&. 

Not  the  dreams  that  might  come,  but,  the  fear  of 
what  dreams'  might  come,  occafioned  the  paufe 
or  hefitation.  Refpeff^  in  the  fame  line,  may  be 
allowed  to  pafs  for  confiderarion  :  but, 

Th'  opprefibr's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 
according   to    the    invariable  acceptation  of  the 
words  wrong  and   contumely^  can  fignify  nothing 

but 
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but  the  wrongs  fuftained  by  the  opprefTor,  and 
the  contuii.ely  or  abufe  thrown  upon  the  proud 
man  5  ihough  it  is  plain  that  Shake!  pea  re  ufed 
them  in  a  different  fenfe  :  neither  is  the  wordjpurn 
aiubilantive  j  yet  as  fuch  hehasinferted  it  in  thefe 
lines  : 

The  infolence  of  office,  and  the  fpurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes. 

IF  we  confider  the  metaphors  of  this  Soliloquy, 
we  fhaii  find  them  jumbled  together  in  ftrange 
confufion. 

IF  the  metaphors  were  reduced  to  Painting,  we 
fhould  find  it  a  very  difficult  talk,  if  not  altogether 
impracticable,  to  repreient  with  any  propriety 
outrageous  Fortune  ufing  her  flings  and  arrows, 
between  which,  indeed,  there  is  no  fort  of  analogy 
in  Nature.  Neither  can  any  figure  be  more  ri- 
diculoufly  abfurd  than  that  of  a  man  taking  amis 
againft  a  fe;5  exclufive  of  the  incongruous  med 
ley  of  flings,  arrows,  and  feas,  juitled  within  the 
compafs  of  one  reflection.  What  follows  is  a 
flrange  rhapfody  of  broken  images,  of  fleeping, 
dreaming,  and  fhifting  off  a  coil,  which  lair  con 
veys  no  idea  that  can  be  reprefented  on  canvas.  A 
man  may  be  exhibited  muffling  oiF  his  garments  . 
or  his  chains  :  but  how  he  fhould  IhuiHe  off  a  coi/9 

which 
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is  another  term  for  noife  and  tumult,  we 
cannot  comprehend.  Then  we  have  "  long-lived 
Calamity,"  and  *'Time  armed  with  whips  and 
fcorns  j''  and  "  patient  Merit  ipurned  at  by  Unwor- 
thinefs  j"  and  ll  Milery  with  a  bare  bodkin  going 
to  make  his  own  quietus"  which,  at  beft,  is  but  a 
•mean  metaphor.  '1  hefe  are  followed  by  Figures 
"  fweating  under  fardles  of  burdens,"  "  puzzled 
.with  doubts,"  "  making  with  fears,"  and  "  flying 
from  evils."  Finally,  we  fee  "Resolution  ficklied 
o'er  with  pale  thought,"  a  conception  like  that  of 
reprefentmg  health  by  ficknefs  ;  and  a  "current  of 
pith  turned  awayfo  astolofe  the  name  ofaclion," 
which  is  both  an  error  in  fancy,  and  a  folecifm  in 
fenfe.  In  a  word,  this  Soliloquy  may  be  compared 
to  the  Mg*i  fomniaj  ano  the  Tabula^  cvjus  van*? 
fingentur  foecies. 

BUT  while  we  cenfure  the  chaos  of  broken, 
incongruous  metaphors,  we  ought  alfo  to  caution 
the  young  Poet  againlt  the  oppofite  extreme  of 
purfuing  a  metaphor  until  the  fnirit  of  it  i?  quite 
exhaufted  in  -\  fucceflion  of  cold  conceits  ;  fuch  as 
we  fee  in  the  following  letter,  fa  id  to  be  fent  by 
Tamerlane  to  the  Turkifh  Emperor  B.jazet. 
"  Where  is  the  monarch  that  dares  oppofe  our 
"arms  I  Where  is  the  potentate  whodoth  not  glory 
"  in  being  numbered  amongft  our  vafTals  ?  As  for 
<cthee,defcended  from  a  Turcoman  mariner,  fince 
tc  the  veflel  of  thy  unbounded  ambition  hath  been 

"  wrecked 
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•wrecked  in  the  gulph  of  thy  felf-love,  it  would  be 
proper  that  thou  (hculdeft  furl  the  fails  of  thy  te 
merity,  and  caft  the  anchor  of  repentance  in  the 
port  of  fincerity  and  juftice,  which  is  the  harbour 
of  fafety :  left  the  tempeft  of  our  vengeance 
make  thee  perifh  in  the  fea  of  that  punifhment 
thcu  haft  deferved." 

BUT  if  thefe  laboured  conceits  are  ridiculous  in 
Poetry,  they  are  ftill  more  inexcufable  in  Profe  : 
fuch  as  we  find  them  frequently  occur  in  Strada's 
Bellum  Belgicum.  Fix  deftenderat  a  pratoria 
navi  Ccefar  j  cum  fwda  ill'ico  exorta  in  portu  tern" 
peftaS)  claffem  impetu  disjecit^  pr<etoriam  haufit', 
quafe  non  vefiuram  amplius  Ctefarem  Cafarifque 
fortunam.  "  CseCar  had  fcarce  fet  his  feet  on  fliore, 
when  a  terrible  tempeft  arifing,  (battered  the  fleet 
even  in  the  harbour,  and  fent  to  the  bottom  the 
Fisrorian  fhip,  as  if  r  folved  it  (hould  no  longer 
carry  Caefar  and  his  fortunes." 

VET  this  is  modeft  in  comparifon  of  the  fol 
lowing  flowers  :  Alil^  pulfis  e  tormento  catenis  dif- 
cerpti  fctfique^  dimidiato  corpore  pugnabant  fibi  fu- 
perfliteS)  ac  perempttz  partis  ultoris.  'c  Others,  dif- 
fevered  and  cut  in  twain  by  ch.tin-fhot,  fought 
with  one  half  of  their  bodies  that  remained,  in  re 
venge  of  the  other  half  that  was  flain." 

HOMER 
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HOMER,  Horace,  and  even  the  chatte  Virgil,  is 
not  free  from  conceits.  The  latter,  fpeaking  of 
a  man's  hand  cut  off  in  battle,  fays, 

'Te  dfcifa  fuumyLaride)  dexter  a  queer  it  : 
Settrianimefqus  micant  digiti,   f  err  unique  retrafiant  : 

thus  enduing  the  amputated  hand  with  fenfe  and 
volition.  This,  to  be  furc,  is  a  violent  figure, 
and  hath  been  juftly  condemned  by  fome  accurate 
-critics  :  but  we  think  they  are  too  fevere  in  ex 
tending  the  fame  cenfurc  to  fome  other  paiiages  in 
the  moft  admired  authors. 

VIRGIL  in  his  Sixth  Eclogue,  fays, 

Omnla  quat  Pkaebo  quondam  meditente,  beatus 
Audilt  Eurotas,  ju/itque  edifcere  lauros, 
•llle  canit. 

Whatever  when  Phoebus  blefs'd  th'  Arcadian  plain, 
Eurotas  heard  and  taught  his  bays  the  ftrain, 
The  fenior  fung*- 

.And  Pope  has  copied  the  conceit  in  his  Paftorajs, 


Thames  heard  the  numbers  as  he  flow'd 

And  bade  his  willows  learn  the  mourn  nj  long. 

VIDA  thus  begins  his  Firft  Eclogue  : 

Dicite,  <VGS  mufae,  et  ju've  num  memo-fate  qu<:relas  j 
Didte  :  nam  motas  ipfas  ad  carmina  cautes, 
Et  requis/e  fiws  perbibent  'vagaflumlna  curfus. 
VOL.  I.  L  Say 
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Say  heay'nly  mule,  their  youthful  frays  rehearfe  j 
Begin,  ye  daughters  of  immortal  verfe  ; 
Exulting  rocks  have  own'd  the  power  of  fong, 
And  rivers  liften'd  as  they  flow'd  along — 

RACINE  adopts  the  fame   bold   figure  in  his 
Phaedra: 

•Le  fat  qui  Vapporta  recule  epouv&nt/s 

The  wave  that  bore  him,  backwards  flirunk  appali'd. 

EVEN  Milton  has  indulged  himfelf  in  the  fame 
licence  of  expreflion  — 

- — As  when  to  them  who  foil 

Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,   and  now  are  paft 

Mozambic,  off  at  lea  north-eaft  winds  blow 

Sabaean  odour  from  the  fpicy  more 

Of  Araby  the  bleil ;  with  fuch  delay 

Well  pkas'd,  they  flack  their  courfe,  and  many  a  league 

Chear'd  with  the  grateful  .fmell,  old  ocean  frniles. 

SHAKESPEARE  fays, 

I've  feen 

Th'  ambitious  ocean  fwell,  and  rage,  and  foam, 
To  be  exalted  with  the  threatening  clouds. 

AND  indeed  more  correct  writers,  both  an 
cient  and  modern,  abound  with  the  fame  kind  of 
figure,  which  is  reconciled  to  propriety,  and  even 
invefted  with  beauty,  by  the  efficacy  of  theprofopo- 

pqeia, 
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pceia,  which  perfor.ifies  the  obje£t.  Thus,  when 
Virgil  fays  Enipeus  heard  the  Tongs  of  Apollo,  he 
raifes  up,  as  by  enchantment,  the  idea  of  a  ri 
ver  god  crowned  with  fedge?,  his  head  raifed 
above  the  ftream>  and  in  hrs  countenance  the  ex- 
preffion  of  pleafed  attention.  By  the  fame  ma 
gic  we  fee  in  the  couplet  quoted  from  Pope's 
Paftorals,  old  father  Thames  leaning  upon  his 
urn,  and  liftening  to  the  Poet's  flrain, 

THUS  in  the  regions  of  Poetry,  all  Nature, 
-even  the  paffions  and  affeclions  of  the  min<i,  may 
be  perfonined  into  pi&urefque  figures  for  the  en 
tertainment  of  the  reader.  Ocean  fmiles  or 
frowns,  as  the  fea  is  calm  or  tempeftuous  ;  a 
Triton  rules  on  every  angry  billow  ;  every  moun 
tain  has  its  Nymph  ;  every  ftream  its  Naiad  ; 
every  tree  its  Hamydryadj  and  every  art  its  Ge 
nius.  We  cannot  therefore  aiTent  to  thcle  who 
cenfure  Thomfon  as  licentious  f  jr  uiing  the  fol 
lowing  figure  : 


-jfblifs!    Ofoftly  fwellinrj 
On  wliich  the  power  of  cultivatio;: 
And  joys  to  fee  the  wonders  of  his  toil. 

WE  cannot  conceive  a  more  beautiful   image 
*han  that   of  the    Genius  of  Agrk 
guifhed  by  the  implements  of  his  art,  imbro>, 

L   2 
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with  labour,  glowing  with  health,  crowned  with 
a  garland  of  foliage,  flowers,  and  fruit,  lying 
ftretched  at  his  eafe  on  the  brow  of  a  gentle  fwel- 
ling  hill,  and  contemplating  with  pleafure  the 
happy  effects  of  his  own  induitry. 

"NEITHER  can  we  join  iflue  againft  Shakefpeare 
for  this  companion,  which  hath likewife  incurred 
the  cenfure  of  the  Critics  : 

• The  noble  filler  of  Poplicola, 

The  moon  of  Rome  :  cliafte  as  the  icicle 
That's  curdled  by  the  froft  from  pureft  fnow, 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple— 

This  is   no   more  than    illurrrating  a  quality  of 
the  mind,   by  comparing  it  with  a  fenfible  objedh 
If  there  is  no  impropriety  in  faying  fuch  a  man  is 
true  as  ftecl,  firm  as  a  rock,  inflexible  as  an  oak, 
unfteady  as  the  ocean,    or  in  defcribinga  difpofi- 
tion  cold  as  ice,  or  fickle  as  the  wind  ;  and  thefe 
expreilions  are  juftified  by  conftant  pradice  ;  we 
lhall  hazard  an  afTertion,  that  the  ccmparifon   of 
a  chafre  woman  to  an  icicle  is  proper  and  pic- 
turefque,  as  it  obtains  only  in  the  circum fiances 
of  cold  and   purity  ;   but   that  the  addition  of  its 
being  curdled  from  the  pureft  fnow,  and  hanging 
on  the  temple  of  Diana,  the  patronefs  of  virginity, 
heightens  the  whole  into  a   moft  beautiful  fimile, 

that 
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that  gives  a  very  refpeflable  and  amiable  idea  of  the- 
character  in  queftion. 

THE  Simile  is  no  more- than  an  extended  meta 
phor  introduced  to  ill  uft  rate  and  beautify  thefub- 
jecl:  it  ought  to  be  apt,  {Inking,  properly  pur- 
fued,  and  adorned  with  all  the  graces  of  Poetical 
melody.  But  a  fimiie  of  this  kind  ou-j  lit  never  to 
proceed  from  the  mouth  of  a  perfon  under  any 
great  agitation  of  fpirit  ;  fuch  as  a  tragic  charac 
ter  overwhelmed  with  grief,  ditlra&ed  by  contend 
ing  cares,  or  agonifmg  in  the  pune;s  of  death. 
language  of  pailion  will  not  adrr.it  fnnile,  which 
is  a  ways  the  refult  of  (hidy  and  deliberation.  We 
will  not  allow  a  hero  the  privilege  of  a  dying 
fvvan,  which  is  faid  to  chant  its  ap.  roaching  fate 
in  the  mod  melodious  {train  ;  and  therefore  no 
thing  can  be  more  ridiculoufly  unnatural,  than  the 
reprefentation  of  a  lover  dying  upon  the  ftai,e  with 
a  laboured  fimiis  in  his  mouth.. 

THE  orientals,  whofe  language  was  extremely 
figurative,  have  been  very  careleH;  in  the  choice  of 
their  fimilies  :  provided  the  refemblance  obtained 
in  one  circumrcance,  they  minded  not  whether 
they  difagrecd  with  the  f.ibjcdl  in  every  other  re- 
fpeiSt.  Many  inftances  of  this  defect  in  con^ruity, 
may  be  culled  from  the  moft  fublime  parts  of 
Scripture. 

L-j.  HOMER- 
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HOMER  has  been  blamed  for  the  bad  choice  of 
his  fmiilcs  on  fome  particular,  occafions.  He  corn- 
pares  Ajax  to  an  afs,  in  the  Iliad,  and  UlyfTes  to 
a  fteak  broiling  on  the  coals,  in  the  Odyfiey.  His 
admirers  have  endeavoured  to  excufe  him,  by  re 
minding  us  of  the  fimplicity  of  the  age  in  which 
he  wrote  ;  but  they  have  not  been  able  to  prove 
that  any  ideas  of  dignity  or  importance  were,  even 
in  thofe  days,  affixed  to  the  character  of  an  afs, 
or  the  quality  of  a  beef-collop  ;  therefore,  they 
were  very  improper  illuftrations  for  any  fituation  in 
which  a  hero  ought  to  be  reprefented. 

VIRGIL  has  degraded  the  wife  of  king  Latinus 
by  comparing  her,  when  (he  was  actuated  by  the 
fury,  to  a  top  which  the  boys  lafh  for  diverfion. 
This,  doubtlefs,  is  a  low  image,  though  in  other 
refpecls  the  comparifon  is  not  deftitute  of  pro 
priety  ;  but  he  is  much  more  juftly  cenfured  for 
ths  following  fimile,  which  has  no  fort  of  re 
ference  to  the  fubject.  Speaking  of  Turnus  he 
fey?, 

>    •  -media  dux  agni'ine  Turnus 
Vertitur  arma  tenens,  et  toto  <vcrtice  fupra  fft, 
C,ei<  lifts//:  I'urgens  fedatis  amnibus  alt  us 
Pertzcitian  Ganges  :  aut pingu'i flumine  NiluSy. 
refiult  canipiSy  et  jam  fc  condidit  al<veo. 


Ths 


But  Turaus,  chief  amidft  the  warrior  train, 
incur  tow'rs  the  talltft  on  the  plain. 
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The  Ganges  thus  by  feven  rich  ftreams  fupply'd, 

A  mighty  rnafs  devolves  in  filent  pride. 

Thus  Nilus  pours  from  his  prolific  urn, 

When  from  the  fields  overflow'  d  his  vagrant  ftreams  return  , 

Thefe,  no  doubt,   are  majeftie  images;  but  they 
bear  no  fort  of  refemblance  to  an  hero  glitt- 
in  armour  at  the  head  of  his  forces. 

HORACE  has  been  ridiculed  by  fome  flirewd 
critics  for  this  comparifon,  which,  however,  we 
think  is  more  defenfible  than  the  former.  Ad- 
drefling  himfeif  to  Munatius  Plancus,  he  fays  : 

AWus  ut  obfcuro  deterget  nullla  carlo 

S#pe  Nolus,  neque  parturit  imbres 
Perpeiuos  :  Jic  tu  fapiens  finire  memento 

Triftttiam,  vittxque  laborer 
fiance,  mero.  -  >' 


As  Notus  often,  when  the  welkin  low'rs, 
Sweeps  oft"  the  clouds,  nor  teems  perpetual  mow'rs, 
So  let  thy  wiiclom,  fi'ee  from  anxious  ftrife, 
In  mellow  wine  diilblve  the  cares  of  life. 


The  ani'logy,  it  mufl  be  confeiTed,  is  not  very 
ftrikiag  :  but,  neverthelefs,  it  is  not  altogether 
void  of  propriety.  The  Poet  reafons  thus  :  As 
the  South-  wind,  though  generally  attended  with 
rain,  is  often  known  to  difpel  the  clouds,  and  ren- 
L  4.  der 
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der  the  weather  ferene  ;  fo  do  you,  though  gene-- 
rally  on  the  rack  of  thought,  remember  to  relax. 
fometimes,  and  drown  your  cares  in  wine.  As- 
the  South-wind  is  not  always  moift,  fo  you  ought, 
not  always  to  be  dry. 

A  FEwinfrances  of  inaccuracy,  or  mediocrity,, 
can  never  derogate  from  the  fuperlative  merit  of 
Homer  and  Virgil,  whofe  Poems  are  th?  great 
magazines,  replete  with  every  fpecies  of  beauty 
and  magnificence,  particularly  abounding  with, 
Smiles  which  aftoniih,  delight,  and  tranfport  the 
reader. 

EVERY  fimile  ought  not  only  tobe  well  adapted 
to  the  fubjec^,  but  alfo  to  include  every  excellence 
of  defcription,  and  to  be  coloured  with  the: 
warmed  tints  of  Poetry.  Nothing  can  be  more 
happily  hit  off  than  thefollowing  in  the  Georgics^ 
to  which  the  Poet  compares  Orpheus  lamenting 
his  loft  Eurydice. 

£>ualitpofttlea  maerens  Philomela  fob  umbra 
Awijjcs  queritur  f&tus,    quos  durus  arator 
Obfer-'voiis  nido  bnplumes  detraxit  j  at  ilia 
F/ct  nctfen:,  ravioque  fedens  miferabile  carmen 
lntegrat>  et  ?ncs£is  late  loco,  queftibus  implet. 

So  Philomela,  from  thf  umbrageous  wood 
In  drains  melodious  mourns,  her  lender  brood, 
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Snatch'd  from  the  neft  by  fome  rude  ploughman's  hantf, 
On  fome  lone  bough  the  warbler  takes  her  ftand  ; 
The  live-  long  night  (he  mourns  the  cruel  wrong  j 
And  hill  and  dale  refound  the  plaintive  fong. 

Here  we  not  only  find  the  moft  fcrupulous  pro 
priety,  and  the  happieft  choice,  in  comparing  the 
Thracian  bard  to  Philomel  the  Poet  of  the  grove; 
but  alfo  the  moft  beautiful  defcription,  containing 
a  fine  touch  of  the  pathos,  in  which  laft  particu 
lar,  indeed,  Virgil,  in  our  opinion,  excels  all 
other  Poets,  whether  ancient  or  modern. 

ONE  would  imagine  that  Nature  had  exhaufted 
itfelf,  in  order  to  embellifh  the  Poems  of  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Milton,  with  fnniles  and  metaphors. 
The  firft  of  thefe  very  often  ufes  the  comparifon 
of  the  wind,  the  whirlwind)  the  hail,  the  torrent, 
to  exprefs  the  rapidity  of  his  combatant?  :  but 
when  he  comes  to  defcribe  the  velocity  of  the  im 
mortal  horfes  that  drew  the  chariot  of  Juno,  he 
raifes  his  ideas  to  the  fubject,  and  as  .Longinus 
obferveSjirieafures  every  leap  by  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  horizon. 


,"  iv  (7:-i07r*>), 


Far  as  a  watchman  from  fome  i\ 

O'er  -the  vviUe  main  extem'.  .lie!  •,  eye  ; 

L  5  Thro* 
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Thro'  fuch  a  fpace  of  air  with  thund'ring  found, 
At  ev'ry  leap  th'  immortal  courfers  bound. 

The  celerity  of  this  goddefs  feems  to  be  a  fa 
vourite  idea  with  the  Poet;  for  in  another  place 
he  compares  it  to  the  thought  of  a  traveller  revolv 
ing  in  his  mind  the  different  places  he  had  feen, 
and  paffing  through  them  in  imagination  more 
fvvift  than  the  lightning  flies  from  eaft  to  weft.. 

HOMER'S  beft  fimiles  have  been  copied  by  Vir 
gil,  and  almoft  every  fucceeding  Poet,  howfoevcr 
they  may  have  varied  in  the  manner  of  expreffion«r 
In  the  third  book  of  the  Iliad,  Menelaus  feeing 
Paris,  is  compared  to  a  hungry  lion  efpying  &. 
hind  or  goat. 


nt'k  &&  Lt.cc.Tt 


tXatpcn  Ktfxov  n  aypwv  aiy*,   &C. 


So  joys  thelioH,  if  a  branching  deer 
Or  mountain  goat  his  bulky  prize  appear. 
In  vain  the  youths  oppofe}  the  inaftifts  bay, 
The  lordly  favage  rends  the  panting  prey. 
Thus  fond  of  vengeance,  with  a  furious  bound'- 
In  clinging  arms  he  leaps  upon  the  ground. 

THE  Mantuan  bard  in  the  tenth  be  ok  of  the 
.^Eneid,  applies  the  fame  fimile  to  Mezentius, 
when  he  beholds  Acron  in  the  battle. 
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aha  leo  ceufepe  peragrans, 
(.Suadet  enitn  vef  ana  fames}  fi  fort^  fugacetn 
Confpexit  cap  ream,  aut  furgentem  in  cornua  cervum  j 
Gaudet  hians  immane,  comafque  arrexit,  et  b<zret 
Vlfceribusfuper  accumbens  :  lavit  itnproba  teier 
Ora  cruor.— 

Then  as  a  hungry  lion,  who  beholds 

A  gamelbme  goat  who  frifks  about  the  folds, 

Or  beamy  flag  that  grazes  on  the  plain  : 

He  runs,  he  roars,  he  fiiakes  his  rifingmane  j 

He  grins  and  opens  wide  his  greedy  jaws, 

The  prey  lies  panting  underneath  his  paws  ; 

He  fills  his  familh'd  maw,  his  mouth  runs  o'er 

With  unchew'd  morfels,  while  he  churns  the  gore. 

DRYDEN, 

THE  reader  will  perceive  that  Virgil  has  im 
proved  the  fimile  in  one  particular.,  and  in  another 
fallen  iliort  of  his  original.  The  defcripiion  of 
the  lion  {baking  his  mane,  opening  his  hideous 
jaws  diiiained  with  the  blood  of  his  prey,  is  great 
and  picturefque  :  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  has 
omitted  the  circumftance  of  devouring  it  with 
out  being  intimidated,  or  retrained  by  the  dogs 
and  youths  that  furround  him  ;  a  circumftance 
that  adds  greatly  to  our  idea  of  his  ftrength,  intre 
pidity,  and  importance. 

L6  ESSAY 
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OF  all  the  figures  in  Poetry,that  called  the  Hy 
perbole  is  managed  with  the  greateft  diffi 
culty.  The  Hyperbole  is  an  exaggeration  with- 
which  the  Mufe  is  indulged  for  the  better  illuftra- 
tion  of  h:r  fubjecT:,  when  (he  is  warmed  into  en- 
thufiafm.  Quintilian  calls  it  an  ornament  of  the 
bolder  kind.  Demetrius  Phalereus  is  (kill  more  fe- 
vere.  He  fays,  the  Hyperbole  is  of  all  forms 
of  fpeech  the  moft  frigid.  MaAiro-  ^  v  vvefarir 
4"j^oT<x,T9v  TTxnTuv  ;  but  this  rnuft  be  underitood 
with  fome  grains  of  allowance.  Poetry  is  ani 
mated  by  the  paffions  ;  and  all  the  pafTions  exag 
gerate.  Pafton  itfelf  is  a  magnifying  medium. 
There  are  beautiful  inftancesof  the  Hyperbole  in 
the  Scripture,  which  a  reader  of  fenfibility  can 
not  read  without  being  ftrongly  afFcdied.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  chufing  fuch  Hyperboles  as  the 
fubjedt  will  admit  of  ;  for,  according  to  the  defini 
tion  of  Theophraftus,  the  frigid,  in  ftyle,,  is  that 
which  exceeds  the  expreiTion  fuitable  to  the  fub- 
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jecfc.  The  judgement  does  not  revolt  agaiaft  H 
mer  for  reprefenting  the  horfes  of  iirifthonius 
running  over  the  ftanding  corn  without  breaking 
off  the  heads,  becaufe  the  whole  is  confidered  as  a 
fable,  and  the  north  wind  is  reprefented  as  their 
fire:  but  the  imagination  is  a  little  Harried,  when 
Virgil,  in  imitation  of  this  Hyperbole,  exhi 
bits  Camilla  as  flying  over  it  without  even  touch~ 
ing  the  tops. 

Ilia  vel  intaSa  fegftls  per  futnma  wiaret 
Gramma  - 

THIS  elegant  author,  we  are  afraid,  has,  upon 
fome  other  occafions,  degenerated  into  the  frigid, 
in  ft  raining  to  improve  upon  his  great  matter. 

HOMER,  intheOdyfley,  a  work  which  Longi- 
nus  does  not  fcruple  to  charge  with  bearing  the 
marks  of  old  age,  defcribes  a  itorm  in  which  all 
the  four  winds  were  concerned  together. 

Xvv  S1'  'Evpo?  re,  Nora,-  r\Mrt<rt, 
KCCJ 


WE  know  that  fuch  a  contention  of  contrary 
blasts  could  not  poilibly  exift  in  Nature  ;  for 
even  in  hurricanes,  the  winds  blow  alternately 
fro  n  diffe  rents  points  of  the  compafs.  Never- 
thelels,  Virgil  adopts  the  ddcription,  and  adds  to 


Incubuer* 
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Incubuere  marl,  totumque  efedibus  imir 

Una  Eurufque,  Notufque  ruunt,  creberq  }  procellis 

Africus. 

Here  the  winds  not  only  blow  together,  but  they 
turn  the  whole  body  of  the  ocean  topfy  turvy — . 

Eaft,  weft,  and  fouth,  engage  with  furious  fweep, 
And  from  its  loweft  bed  upturn  the  foaming  deep. 

The  north   wind,  however,  is  ftill   more  mif- 
chievous. • 

—Strittens  aquHone  procella, 

Velum  ad<verja  ferit)  Jlu&ujque  ad  Jidera  tollit. 

The  fail  then  Boreas  rends  with  hideous  cry, 
And  whirls  the  matid'ning  billows  to  the  iky. 

THE    motion  of  the  fea  between   Scylla  and- 
Gharybdis  is  ftill  more  magnified  5  and  /Etna  is 
exhibited    as  throwing   out    volumes    of   flame^. 
which    brufli   the    itars  *.     Such    exprefEons  as 
theie  are  not  intended  as.  a  real  reprelentation  of 
the  thing  fpecified  ;  they  are  defigned  to  ftrifce  the 
reader's  imagination  ;  but  they  generally  fcrve  as 
marks  of  the  author's  finking  under  his  own  idea?3 

*  Speaking  of  the  firft,  he  fays, 

Tottimur  in  c.i-lum  curvato  gurgite  et  ijdcm, 
Subdufia,  ad  Maries  unos  dejcendimust  wida— 

Of  the  ether, 

osjlammarum,  et  Jidera,  lambit. 
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who,  apprehenfive  of  injuring  the  greatnefs  of  his 
own  conception,  is  hurried  into  excefs  and  extra 
vagance. 

QUINTILIAN  allows  the  ufe  of  Hyperbole, 
when  words  are  wanting  to  exprefs  any  thing  in 
its  juft  {ireogth  or  due  energy  :  then,  he  fays,  it 
is  better  to  exceed  in  expreffion,  than  fall  fhort  of 
the  conception  :  but  he  likewife  obferves,  that 
there  is  no  figure  or  form  of  fpeech  fo  apt  to  run 
into  fuftian.  Nee  alia  magh  via  in  xcwo^iai,  itur. 


IF   the  chafte  Virgil  has   thus  trefpafled  upon 
Poetical  probability,  what  can    we  expert  from 
Lucan   but  Hyperboles    even  more  ridiculoufly 
extravagant  ?  He  reprefents  the  winds  in  conteft, 
the  fea   in   fufpence,  doubting  to   wjilch  it  (hall 
give  way.    He  affirms  that  its  motion  would  have 
been  fo  violent  as  to  produce  a  fecond  deluge,  aud 
not   Jupiter    kept  it   under  by  the  clouds  ;  and 
as  to  the  fhip,   during  this  dreadful  uproar,  the 
fails  touch  the  clouds^  while   the  keel  Jlrikes  thf 
ground. 

Nubila  tanguntur  'veils,  et  terra  carina. 

THIS  image  of  darning  water  at  thefidi?,  Sir 
Richard  Blackmore  has  produced  in  colours  truly 
ridiculous.  Defcribing  fpoutmg  whales  in  his 

Prince 
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Prince  Arthur,  he  makes  the  following  compa 
nion  : 

Like  fome  prodigious  water-engine  made 

To  play  on  heav'n,  •  if  fire  fliould  heav'n  invade, 

THE  great  fault  in  all  ihefe  inftances  is  a  de~- 
viation  from  propriety,  owing  to  the  erroneous 
judgement  of  the  writer,  who,  endeavouring  to 
captivate  the  admiration  with  novelty,  very  often 
{hocks  the  understanding  with  extravagance.  Of 
this  nature,isthe  whole  defcription  of  the  Cyclops, 
both  in  the  Odviley  of  Homer  and  in  the  ^Eneid 
of  Virgil.  It  muft  be  owned,  however,  that  the 
Latin  Poet,  with  all  his  merit,  is  more  apt  than 
his  great  original  to  dazzle  us  with  falfe  fire,  and 
pra&ife  upon  the  imagination  with  gay  conceits, 
that  will  not  bear  the  Critic's  examination.  There 
is  net  in  any  of  Homer's  works  now  fubfifting 
fuch  an  example  of  the  falfe  fublime,  as  Virgil's 
defcription  of  the  thunder  bolts  forging  under  the 
hammers  of  the  C) clops. 

Tres  imbris  tcrti  radios,  tees  nub  is  aquofae 
Addidcrant,  rutili  trss  ignis  et  alilis  Aujlri. 

Three  rays  of  writhen  rain,  of  fire  three  more, . 
Of  winded  fouthern  winds,  and  cloudy  {lore, 
As  many  parts,  the  dreadful  mixture  frame. 

DRYDEN. 

This 
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This  is  altogether  a  fantaftic  piece  of  afFe&ation, 
of  which  we  can  form  no  fenfible  image,  and 
ferves  to  chill  the  fancy,  rather  than  warm  the 
admiration  of  a  judging  reader. 

EXTRAVAGANT  Hyperbole  is  a  weed  that 
grows  in  great  plenty  through  the  works  of  our 
admired  Shakefpeare.  In  the  following  defcrip- 
tion,  which  hath  been  much  celebrated,  one  fees- 
he  has  had -an  eye  to  Virgil's  thunder-bolts. 

O,  then  I  fee  queen  Mabhath  been  with  you. 

She  is  the  fancy's  midwife,  and  fhe  comes 

In  mape  no  bigger  than  an  agat-ftone 

On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman, 

Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies,. 

Athwart  msn's  nofes  as  they  lie  afleep  : 

Her  waggon  fpokes  made  of  long  fpinners  legs  5, 

The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grafshoppers  j 

The  traces,  of  the  fmalleft  fpider's  web  j 

The  collars,  of  the  moonjhine "s  watery  beam?)    &c. 

Even  in  defcribing  fanraftic  beings,  there  is  a 
propriety  to  be  obferved  ;  but  furely  nothing 
can  be  more  revolting  to  common  fenfe,  than 
this  numbering  of  the  moon  beams  among  the 
other  implements  of  queen  Mab's  harnefs,  which,, 
though  extremely  {lender  and  diminutive,  are, 
nevertheleis,  objects  of  the  touch,  and  may  be 
conceived  capable  of  ufe. 
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THE  Ode  and  Satire  admit  of  the  boldef£ 
Hyperboles  :  fuch  exaggerations  fuit  the  impe 
tuous  warmth  of  the  one  ;  and  in  the  other  have 
a  good  effect  in  expoilng  folly,  and  exciting  hor 
ror  againfl  vice.  They  may  be  likewiie  fuccefs- 
fully  ufed  in  Comedy,  for  moving  and  managing, 
the  powers  of  ridicule. 
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VERSE  is  an  harmonious  arrangement  of  long 
and  fhort  fyllables,  adapted  to  different  kinds 
of  Poetry,  and  owes  its  origin  entirely  to  the 
meafured  cadence,  or  mufic,  which  was  ufed 
when  the  firft  fongs  or  hymns  were  recited.  This 
mufic,  divided  into  different  parts,  required  a  re 
gular  return  of  the  fame  meafure,  and  thus  every 
ftropbc,  antiflrophe^  orjtanza,  contained  the  fame 
number  of  feet.  To  know  what  conilituted  the 
different  kinds  of  rythmical  feet  among  the  an- 
tients,  with  refpecl  to  the  number  and  quantity  of 
their  fyllables,  we  have  nothing  todo  but  toconfult 
thofe  who  have  written  on  grammar  and  profody  : 
it  is  thebufmefs  of  a  fchoolmafter  rather  than  the 
accomplifhment  of  a  Man  of  Tafle. 

VARIOUS  eiTays  have  been  made  in  different 
countries  to  compare  the  characters  of  antient 
and  modern  verification,  and  to  point  out  the  dif 
ference  beyond  any  pollibility  of  miflake.  But 

they 
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they  have  made  diftin&ions  where,  in  fa  ft,  there 
was  no  difference,  and  left  the  criterion  un- 
obferved.  They  have  transferred  the  name  of 
rhyme  to  a  regular  repetition  of  the  fame  found  at 
the  end  of  the  line,  and  fet  up  this  vile  monotony 
as  the  chara&eriftic  of  modern  verfe,  in  contradif- 
tinftion  to  the  feet  of  the  antients,  which  they 
pretend,  the  Poetry  of  modern  languages  will  not 
admit. 


RHYME,  from  the  Greek  word  PvQpos,  is  no 
thing  elfe  but  number,  which  was  eiibntid  to  the 
antient  as  well  as  to  the  modern  verification. 
As  to  the  jingle  of  fimilar  founds,  though  it  was 
never  ufed  by  the  antients  in  any  regular  return  in 
the  middle,  or  at  the  end  of  the  line,  and  was  by 
no  means  deemed  eflential  to  the  verfincation,  yet 
they  did  not  reject  it  as  ablemifh,  where  it  occur 
red  without  the  appearance  of  conitraint.  We 
meet  with  it  often  in  the  epithets  of  Homer,  — 

AfyvfBow    Rtoio  —  Avcx,|     Ayfyuv   A-yK^s^vav  —  almoft  'the 

whole  firft  Ode  of  Anacreon  is  what  we  call 
rhyme.  The  following  line  of  Virgil  has  been 
admired  for  the  fimilitude  of  found  in  the  iirli 
two  words. 

Qrs  Arfthafa  tuo  ficulis  confunditur  undis. 
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RYTHMUS,  or  number,  is  certainly  efTenthl 
to  verfe,  whether  in  the  dead  or  living  languages  ; 
and  the  real  difference  between  the  two,  is  this  : 
The  number  in  antient  vcrfe  relates  to  the  feet, 
and  in  modern  Poetry  to  the  fyllables  ;  for  to  afTert 
that  modern  Poetry  has  no  feet,  is  a  ridiculous 
abfurdity.  The  feet  that  principally  enter  into 
the  compofition  of  Greek  and  Latin  verfes,  are 
either  of  two  or  three  fyllables  :  thofe  of  two  fyl- 
Jables  are  either  both  long,  as  the  fpondee  ;  or 
both  fliort,  as  the  pyrrhic  j  or  one  fhort  and  the 
other  long,  as  the  iambic,  or  one  long  and  the 
other  fhort,  as  the  trochee.  Thofe  of  three  fyl 
lables  are  the  dactyl  of  one  long  and  two  fliort 
fyllables  ;  the  anapeft,  of  two  fliort  and  one  long  j 
the  tribrach ium,  of  three  fhort  -,  and  the  moloflus, 
of  three  long. 

FROM  the  different  combinations  of  thefe  feet, 
reftricled  to  certain  numbers,  the  antients  formed 
their  different  kinds  of  verfes,  fuch  as  the  hexa 
meter  or  heroic,  diflinguifhed  by  fix  feet  dactyls 
and  fpondees,  the  fifth  being  always  a  dactyl,  and 
the  laft  a  fpondee  :  <?.  £. 

i          23         45          6 

friitcipi-u  obf-ta,  fe-ro  medi-cina  pa-ratur* 

The 
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The  pentameter  of  five  feet,  dactyls  and  fpondees, 
or  of  fix,  reckoning  two  csefuras. 

I  23456 

Cum  mala  per  Ion-gas  invalu-ere  mo-ras. 

They  hadiikewife  the  iambic  of  three  forts,  the 
dimeter,  the  trimeter,  and  the  tetrameter,  and  all 
the  different  kinds  of  lyric  verfe  fpecified  in  the 
odes  of  Sappho,  Alcaeus,'Anacreon,  and  Horace. 
Each  of  thefe  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  number,  as 
well  as  by  the  fpecies  of  their  feet ;  fo  that  they 
were  doubly  reftri&ed.  Now,  ail  the  feet  of  the 
antient  poetry  are  ftill  found  in  the  verification  of 
living  languages  ;  for  as  cadence  was  regulated  by 
the  ear,  it  was  impoflible  for  a  man  to  write  me 
lodious  verfe  without  naturally  falling  into  the  ufe 
of  ancient  feet,  though,  perhaps,  he  neither 
knows  their  meafure  nor  denomination.  Thus, 
Spenfer,  Shakefpeare,  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope, 
and  all  our  Poets,  abound  with  dactyls,  fpondees, 
trochees,  anapefts,  &c.  which  they  ufc  indifcri- 
minately  in  all  kinds  of  compofition,  whether 
Tragic,  Epic,  Pad  oral,  or  Ode,  having  in  this 
particular  greatly  the  advantage  of  the  antients, 
who  were  reftrifled  to  particular  kinds  of  feet  in 
particular  kinds  of  Verfe.  If  we  then  are  con 
fined  with  the  fetters  of  what  is  called  rhyme, 

they 
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they  were  reftric~ted  to  particular  fpecies  of  feet ; 
fo  that  the  advantages  and  di  fad  vantages  are  pretty 
equally  balanced  :  but,  indeed,  the  Englifh  are 
more  free  in  this  particular,  than  any  other  mo 
dern  nation.  They  not  only  ufe  Blank-verfe 
in  Tragedy  and  the  Epic,  but  even  in  Lyric  Poe 
try.  Milton's  tranflation  of  Horace's  Ode  to 
Pyrrha  is  univerfally  known,  and  generally  ad 
mired,  in  our  opinion,  much  above  its  merit. 
There  is  an  Ode  extant,  without  Rhyme,  ad- 
dreffed  to  Evening,  by  the  late  Mr..  Collins, 
much  more  beautiful  5  and  Mr.  Warton  with 
fome  others  have  happily  fucceeded  in  divers  oc- 
caiional  pieces  that  are  free  of  this  reftraint  :  but 
the  number,  in  all  of  thefe,  depends  upon  the 
fyllables,  and  not  upon  the  feet,  which  are  unli 
mited. 

IT  is  generally  fuppofcd  that  the  genius  of  the 
Englifli  language  will  not  admit  of  Greek  or  La 
tin  meafure  :  but  this,  we  apprehend,  is  a  miftake 
owing  to  the  prejudice  of  education.  It  is  im- 
poffible  that  the  fame  meafure,  compofed  of  the 
fame  timep,  fhould  have  a  good  effect  upon  the 
ear  in  one  language,  and  a  bad  effect  in  another. 
The  truth  is,  we  have  been  accuftomed  from  our 
infancy  to  the  numbers  of  Englifh  Poetry,  and 
the  very  found  and  figniftcatioa  of  the  v/ords  dif- 

pofes 
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pofes  the  ear  to  receive  them  in  a  certain  manner  5 
fo  that  its  difappointment  muft  be  attended  with  a 
difagreeable  fenfation.  Inimbibmg  the  firft  rudi 
ments  of  education,  we  acquire,  as  it  were,  an 
other  ear  for  the  numbers  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Poetry,  and  this  being  referved  entirely  for  the 
founds  and  fignirications  of  the  words  that  con- 
ftitute  thofe  dead  languages,  will  not  eafily  accom- 
cate  itfelf  to  the  founds  of  our  vernacular  tongues 
though  conveyed  in  the  fame  time  and  meafure. 
In  a  word,  Latin  and  Greek  have  annexed  to  them 
the  ideas  of  the  antient  meafure  from  which 
they  are  not  eafilv  disjoined.  But  we  will  ven 
ture  to  fay,  this  difficulty  might  be  furmounted  by 
an  effort  of  attention  and  a  little  practice  ;  and  in 
that  cafe  we  mould,  in  time,  be  as  well  pleafed 
with  Englifli  as  with  Latin  hexameters. 

SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY  is  faid  to  have  mifcarried 
in  his  eflhys  ;  but  his  mifcarriage  was  no  more 
than  that  of  failing  in  an  attempt  to  introduce  a 
new  fafhion.  The  failure  was  not  owing  to  any 
defeat  or  imperfection  in  the  fcheme,  but  to  the 
want  of  tafte,  to  the  irrefolution  and  ignorance 
of  the  public.  Without  all  doubt,  the  antient 
meafure,  fo  different  from  that  of  modern  Poe 
try,  mull  have  appeared  remarkably  uncouth  to 
people  in  general,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  claf- 
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ficsj  and  nothing  but  the  countenance  and  per- 
feverance  of  the  learned  could  reconcile  them  to 
the  alteration.  We  have  feen  feveral  late  fpeci- 
mens  of  Englifh  hexameters  and  fapphics,  fo  hap 
pily  compofed,  that  by  attaching  them  to  the  idea 
of  ancient  meafure,  we  found  them  in  all  refpects 
as  melodious  and  agreeable  to  the  ear,  as  the 
works  of  Virgil  and  Anacreon,  or  Horace. 

THOUGH  the  number  of  fyllables  diftinguifhes 
the  nature  of  the  Englifh  Verfe  from  that  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  it  conftitutes  neither  harmony 
grace,  nor  expreffion.  Thefe  muft  depend  upon 
the  choice  of  words,  the  feat  of  the  accent,  the 
paufe,  and  the  cadence.  The  accent,  or  tone, 
is  underftood  to  be  an  elevation  or  linking  of  the 
voice  in  reciting  :  the  paufe  is  a  reft  that  divides 
the  verfe  into  two  parts,  each  of  them  called  an 
hemiiYich.  The  paufe  and  accent,  in  Englifli 
Poetry,  vary  occafionally,  according  to  the  mean 
ing  of  the  words  \  fo  that  the  hemiitich  does  not 
always  confift  of  an  equal  number  of  fyllables, 
and  this  variety  is  agreeable,  as  it  prevents  a  dull 
repetition  of  regular  flops,  like  thofe  in  the 
French  verification,  every  line  of  which  is  divided 
by  a  paufe  exactly  in  the  middle.  The  ca 
dence  comprehends  that  Poetical  ftyle  which  ani- 
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mates  every  line,  that  propriety  which  gives 
ftrength  and  expreffion,  that  numerofity  which 
renders  the  verfe  fmooth,  flowing,  and  harmo 
nious,  that  fignmcancy  which  marks  the  paffions, 
and,  in  many  cafes,  makes  the  found  an  echo  to 
the  fenfe.  The  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  in 
being  copious  and  ductile,  are  fufceptible  of  a 
vaft  variety  of  cadences  which  the  living  languages 
will  not  admit :  and  of  thefe  a  reader  of  any  ear 
will  judge  for  himfelf. 
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